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ADVERTISE
IENT. 


T HE following Introduction \\-as C01l1- 
posed by 1\11'. Green in consequence 
of my consulting hinl on the subject of In y 
Father's obligations to Lessing in the COll- 
fessions oj'" all Inquiring Spirit,. and ,vas 
intended by hiln to be used as materials for 
a preface to this new edition of the ,york. 
As it appears ho\vever to require no re- 
111odelling, either by omission or addition, 
I present it just as it came from the au- 
thor's pen. 
To the Letters on Inspiration are added 
an Essay on Faith and SOlne other short 
pieces on religious subjects from the Lite- 
'ral'Y RClnaiJls, \vhich seeln to find their 
place in the present volulne better than in 
any other collection of 1\11'. Coleridge's 
\vritings. S. C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


BY JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, ESQ. 


I N preparing a new edition of this work, 
it is scarcely less than a duty to its re- 
vered Author to dra\v the attention of the 
reader to the theological writings of Les- 
sing, in order to obviate any mistake, sin1i- 
lar to that which has been already made, 
with regard to the Author's originality, or 
at all events to exhibit without reserve, the 
grounds upon which a charge ofplagiarisn1 
nlight possibly be founded. It will be dis- 
covered, narnely, on a couJparison of this 
essay with certain works of the German 
\vriter, that there exists so marked a sin1ila- 
rity of opinion on some points of doctrine, 
that the reader n1ight be inclined to adopt, 
as the most obvious explanation of the re- 
semblance, the supposition that Coleridge 
had not only derived the advantage, which 
every writer is likely to do fron1 the acu- 
men and labours of a predecessor, but that 
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he had transferred \vithout acknowledg- 
ment Lessing's thoughts to his own pages; 
nor will the supposition \vant the support 
derived fron1 the capability of tracing here 
and there similar language if not iden tical 
phrases. Nay, it cannot be denied that 
Coleridge was a student of Lessing's \vri- 
tings; since, in a fly-leaf of one of the 
volumes of a copy of his \vorks, which 
belonged to Coleridge, the latter says: 
" Year after year I have n1ade a point of 
re-perusing the Kleine Scllrijten as master- 
pieces of style and argument." 
Notwithstanding these adn1i8sions, itnlay 
be reasonably doubted ho\vever, that any 
candid person, after the perusal of Less- 
ing's \vorks here in question, and a careful 
collation of thenl with the" Confessions," 
\vould venture to assun1e that Coleridge 
had forfeited his clain1 to originality in the 
vie\v \vhich he 11as here taken of " the 
bounds betweell the right and the super- 
stitious use and estimation of the Sacred 
Canon:" and it may far rather be anti- 
cipated that the result of such comparison 
,vould be the conviction that, whatever 
portions of the "Confessions" n1ay be 
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justly ascribed to Lessing, they "were no 
less the gro\vths and natural educts of the 
different and deeper principle out of which 
Coleridge's schelne of theology had shaped 
itself. It is indeed highly probable that 
Coleridge had received a lasting impres- 
sion from the perusal of the Kleine Schrif- 
tell, and that \"hen engaged in producing 
a work, the tendency of ,,
hich was in SOllle 
respects sinlilar, the recollections of those 
,vritings would blend with his own thoughts, 
and lead him to adopt sin1Ìlar argull1ents, 
and even in sonle instances the same ex- 
pressions. It is true that no reference is any 
where n1ade to the German author; but ,,"hen 
\ve consider that the" Confessions" 'v ere 
'written with an object, which can scarcely 
be said to have anything in common with 
Lessing's controversial essays, and \vere 
the result of a different process of reason- 
ing, which presented only insulated points 
of contact with Lessing's arguments, it 
\vill not surprise us if the renliniscences in 
question did not become objects of con- 
scious remern brance
 For Coleridge truth 
was in1personal: and if he adopted from 
others, it was because it was alien to the 
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IJabit of his mind to consider the percep- 
tion or discovery of truth as any thing 
which belonged exclusively and appropri- 
ately to the individual. He \vas ever ready 
to assist others in the elaboration of their 
thoughts, and ever reckoned as little of the 
rights of his own intellectual proprietorship 
as if truth and knowledge were the same 
COlll1110n property as light and air. 
That the correspondences and resem- 
blances, to \vhich we have above adverted, 
and \vhich after all do not amount to nluch, 
afford any just ground for in1pugning the 
originality of Coleridge may be safely de- 
nied. In the case of a \,'ork, ,vhich is an 
aggregate and not a growth, in \vhich by 
eclectic ingenuity 
" Purpureus, latè qui splendeat, tmus et alter 
Assuitur pannus ;-Horace, A. P. J. 15. 
it \vould be as just to reclaim, as it 'would 
be easy to detacll, the borro\ved fragulents: 
but ,vhere the \vork is the result of a for- 
Dlative principle \vhich gives it unity and 
totality, where the thoughts and reason- 
ings are the developnlent of a living prin- 
ciple to an organic ,,,hole, it nlay be safely 
assumed that the author who interweaves 
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\vith his o\vn the kindred products of other 
men's minds, is impelled only by the sense 
and pleasurable sympathy of a conllnon 
intellectual activity, and that he \"ould, or 
miD"ht have arrived at the sanIe or sin1ilar 

 
results, \vhere these are potentially con- 
tained in the principle, which gave birth 
to his reasonings. That Coleridge's the- 
ology \vas the growth of his own mind, 
and inseparably united \vith his philoso- 
phy, it is not here the place to exhibit. 
N or indeed is it necessary for our present 
purpose, that of considering any supposed, 
or hitherto unackno\vledged, intellectual 
debts to Lessing. And it may be preli1n- 
inarily observed that if the reader, conver- 
sant with Gern1an, after reading Lessing's 
theological \vritings, including his philoso- 
phical essay on the Trinity, and the frag- 
ment entitled ErzielzuJlg des ..:..lIenschellge- 
se/tlee/lis, will thoughtfully peruse the" Con 
fessions," especially the statenlent on the 
nature of Faith and the " Pentad of opera- 
tive Christianity" prefixed to the work, and 
Coleridge's Confession of Faith in the first 
letter,-he will not fail to acknowledD"e 

 
that \vhatever coincidences, or seen1Ïng 
b 
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plagiarisn1s, there may be, in respect to the 
relation of he Scriptures to Christianity, 
yet that the ,york of Coleridge, independ- 
entlyofhis other \vritings, bears indubitable 
evidence of its being an integral part of a 
digested scheme of Christian philosophy 
and theology, and that the writings of 
Lessing, though undoubtedly possessing 
D1erits of a high character, are fragn1enta- 
ry, critical, controversial, and tentative. 
In order, ho,,
ever, to put the reader, un- 
acquainted with the history of German lite- 
rature, in possession of the data, which 
Inay enable hin1 to form a correct judg- 
ment on the point at issue, it may be ne- 
cessary to eXplain-and the account is not 
\vithout its own instructive interest-that 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, one of the 
most distinguished "Titers ,vhich Gern1any 
has produced, mainly contributed by his 
critical sagaci\'y, his forcible reasoning, 
and by his lucid, pointed, and nervous 
style, to a,vaken a ne\v spirit in almost 
every branch of literature. It was in 1774, 
that feeling the rigidity on the one hand, 
and the laxity on the other, and the utter 
shallo\vness on all sides, of the prevailing 
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theology, he began to publish, in his" Bei- 
tl'äge Zlll' Gesc/ticltte Zilld Litteratur aus 
dell Schätzen der Herzoglichell Bibliothek 
zu JJTolfellb üttel, " the notorious essays,com- 
monly called the \V olfenbÜttel Fragments, 
no\v known to have been the work of the 
elder Reimarus, but which \vere long at- 
tributed to Lessing himself. These papers 
contain a bitter and factious attack on all 
revealed religion, though it cannot be de- 
nied that they proceed fronl a lllan, who 
,vas nevertheless sincere and earnest in 
the search for truth. At the conclusion of 
these fl>agn1ents, which are five in nun1ber, 
and in addition to renlarks appended to 
each, Lessing expresses hin1self to the fol- 
lowing effect: 
" And no\v enough of these Fragments! 
-He, anlong my readers, \vho \vould ra- 
ther have had n1e spare them altogether, 
is assuredly more tinlid than \vell-infornled. 
He nlay be a very devout Christian, but a 
very enlightened one he certainly is not. 
He may be a sincere well-wisher to his re- 
ligion, but he ought also to have lllore con- 
fidence in it. 
" For in how lllany ways lllay not these 
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objections and difficulties be n1et! And 
suppose that absolutely no ans\ver can be 
given ?- \Vhat then? The learned theo- 
logian might indeed be at length embar- 
rassed: but the Christian like\vise! lIe 
certainly not. To the former it might be 
a source of perplexity to see the props, 
\vhich he designed for the support of reli- 
gion thus shaken; to find the buttresses 
thrown down, by \vhich, God willing, he 
\vould have secured it. But how do this 
man's hypotheses and explanations and 
proofs concern the Christian? For hin1 it 
is already a fact-that Christianity, \vhich 
he feels to be so true, in which he feels so 
blessed.- 'Vhen the paralytic patient feels 
the beneficial shocks of the electric spark, 
'what does he care \vhether N oIlet or Frank- 
lin, or \vhether neither the one nor the 
other, is right?- 
" In short th Letter is not the Spirit, and 
the Bible is not Religion. Consequently 
objection.;; to the letter and the Bible are 
not objections to the Spirit and Religion. 
"For the Bible manifestly contains 
more than belongs essentially to Religion, 
and it is a mere hypothesis that the Bible 
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must be equally infallible in that \vhich is 
superadded. Besides the Religion \vas 
there before a Bible existed. Christianity 
existed before Evangelists and Apostles 
had \vritten. There elapsed a long period 
before the first of them \vrote, and a very 
considerable one before the \v hole Canon 
\vas conlpleted. l\luch therefore as lllay de- 
pend upon these writings, yet it is impos- 
sible that the 'v hole truth of the Religion 
can rest upon them. If there \vas a period, 
in which the Christian religion \vas already 
thus spread, in which it had already pos- 
sessed itself of so nlany souls, and in which 
as yet not a letter of that which has conle 
do\vn to us had been penned, then it is 
possible also that all, ,vhich Evangelists 
and Apostles have written, Inight have 
been lost, and yet that the religion taught 
by thenl nlight have remained. The Chris- 
tian religion is not true because the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles taught it, but they 
taught it because it is true. 'V ritten tradi- 
tions nlust be interpreted by their internal 
truth, and all the written traditions can give 
Religion no internal truth, if it have none. 
" This then \vould be the general answer 
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to a large portion of these Fragments-as 
before said, in the ,vorst case." 
Lessing's Scltriften, vol. 5. p. 17-20. 
I t is principally in this ren1arkable pas- 
sage and in the papers, \v hich arose ou t of 
them in the celebrated controversy with 
the Haupt Pastor Göze of IIamburg, that 
the reader ,viII find the evidence that he 
stands in need of for arriving at a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question, which is here 
subn1Ïtted to his decision: and in order to 
facilitate the comparison, \vhich he n1ay be 
expected to institute, the passages in Les- 
sing, and those in the" Confessions," which 
either in thought or language may be sup- 
posed to have been derived from them, have 
been brought under revie\v in the follo,v- 
ing paragraphs. 
Thus it ,vill be seen that one of Les- 
sing's n1ain propositions is the essential 
difference between Religion, that is the 
Christian, as inward and spiritual truth 
and as an historical fact. He says: "The 
Letter is not the Spirit, and the Bible is 
not Religion;" and he adds: "'V ritten 
traditions nllist be interpreted by their in- 
ternal truth, and all the ,vritten tradi- 
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tions can give Religion no internal truth, 
if it have none." The Ineaning of Lessing 
appears to be that religion implies the in- 
\vard evidence of spiritual truths, which the 
history of their revelation cannot supply. 
In thus requiring an internal evidence 
for Christianity we are reminded of the 
position in the" Confessions," at p. 63. in 
Letter IV: "The truth revealed through 
Christ has its evidence in itself, and the 
proof of its divine authority in its fitness 
to our nature and needs." N ow it may be 
admitted that Coleridge herein adopts a 
silnilar view to that expressed by Lessing, 
derived from the principle,colnnlon to both, 
that the evidence, \vhich is the chief and 
prinlary in importance, for the truths of 
Christianity, is not to be sought in the 
historical documents connected with their 
revelation, but is of an internal character. 
But it \vill not be denied that Lessing has 
nowhere clearly explained what he lneans 
by the internal truth (inllere TVah rl,eit) 
\vhich he requires for the interpretation of 
the \vritten traditions, and that the at- 
tenlpts, which he nlade to solve philoso- 
phically the problenls of religion are im- 
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perfect and unsatisfactory. lIe sa\v in- 
deed that the faith of a Christian, as the 
vital principle of his spiritual life, is a 
somewhat very different to the belief, 
\vhich consists in the n1ere assent of the 
understanding to the fact.s narrated in the 
Scriptures, even \vhen these facts are the 
records of the publications of truths, and, 
as we have seen above, he hesitated not to 
say that Christianity might have been ope- 
rative had the Scriptures been lost :-he, 
in short, maintains that the Scriptures are 
not essentially the Christian religion itself, 
but siluply the history of its foundation. 
But though he distinguishes the letter and 
the spirit, he nowhere tells us \vhat the 
letter and ,,,hat the spirit respectively are, 
and \ve are left in doubt as to what the 
Bible contains, and what the Christian Re- 
ligion truly is. 
On the othe1" hand, if Coleridge was in- 
debted to his predecessor, it 'vas not assur- 
edly for inforcing the necessity of internal 
evidence so understood as implying that 
religion requires the conviction and devo- 
tion of the individual, his fealty, head and 
heart, to the truth in Christ; for this, it 
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nlay be presumed, is the principle avowed 
by every sincere believer in the truth of 
Christianity. N either could Lessing have 
first taught him the value of ascertaining 
the reasonableness of Christianity, inde- 
pendently of its divine institution; for at- 
tenlpts to rationalize the doctrines of Chris- 
tian faith have been exhibited from the 
tin1es of the earliest Heathen converts do\vn 
to the present age, called forth especially 
by the attacks of infidels. Lessing 111ight 
indeed have suggested to him the fallacy 
of considering the Scriptures as the revela- 
tion itself and the sole criterion of truth, to 
,vhich the hunlan reason is to bo\v as to 
an infallible oracle forbidding all further 
questioning, and of mistaking a past fact 
for an ever present operative principle and 
agency. But it is evident that, in claim- 
ing for the truth through Christ an " evi- 
dence in itself, and the proof of its divine 
authority in its fitness to our nature and 
needs," Coleridge appealed to a higher 
and more comprehensive principle than 
any to be found in Lessing's writings, 
namely the influence of the indwelling 
Reason, "the true Light, which lighteth 
c 
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every nlan that con1eth into the \vorld.". 
It ,viII be seen too, if the reader will take 
the trouble of perusing attentively the re- 
nlainder of the letter, from the above quota- 
tion taken from p. 63 of the" Confessions," 
that Coleridge's argulnent differs from any- 
thing ,vhich is to be found in Lessing, and 
that Coleridge, in finding and affirming the 
truth of Christianity by its fitness to our na- 
ture and needs, derives from this conso- 
nance a proof of the authenticity and divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten that Coleridge ever incul- 
cated that Religion nlust be both Fact and 
Idea ;-that the truths of Reason, which 
are Ï1nplied in Christianity would constitute 
only a systenl of speculative philosophy, 
and would cease to be practical, \vere they 
not equally the living principles of the 
111ural world, and had they not becolne or- 
ganic constituents of the history of nlan 
and abiding realities for every man not 
conscience-proof. 
The reader then can scarcely doubt that 


., Or. The ligltt that c0111dl, into the u'orld,- 
tchic" lig"h tI, l'l:e1'!J man: the \Y ord that was made 
flesh, the sole source of spiritual light to all mankind. 
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the obligations of Coleridge to Lessing \vere 
slight, if any, in the passage, which \ve 
have above noticed; and probably, if no 
other connection between the two writers 
could have been traced, the conlparison 
would have been deelned superfluous. But 
there yet ren1ain certain other parts in the 
" Confessions" which in conforlnity with 
ou. o design may not be passed over. 
Lessing, it will be seen in the foregoing 
translation says: "The Christian religion 
is not true because the Evangelists and 
Apostles taught it, but they taught it be- 
cause it is true." In the Vlth Letter of the 
tc Confessions" p. 73, Coleridge asks: "Is 
it safer for the individual and 1110re condu- 
cive to the interests of the Church of Christ, 
in its twofold character of pastoral and mi- 
litant, to conclude thus :- The Bible is the 
'V ord of God, and therefore true, holy, 
and in all parts unquestionable ;-or thus, 
-The Bible, considered in reference to its 
declared ends and purposes, is true and ho- 
ly, and for all who seek truth with hunlble 
spirits an unquestionable guide and there- 
fore it is the \V ord of God?" -He then 
proceeds to show that the latter is the safer 
conclusion. 
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Now, though it will be at once admitted, 
that the propositions of the two writers are 
different, y
t on reflection it ,,,ill be found 
that they have this thought in COlnmon: 
Christian teaching does not derive its truth 
fron1 authority, but derives its authority 
from its truth. The passage in Lessing 
may have suggested therefore that in the 
Ie Confessions:" but it is equally clear that 
it contains only a renewal of the same argu- 
ment, which we have discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs on the primary inlpor- 
tance of ascertaining the eternal truths on 
\vhich Christianity is founded, in prefer- 
ence to resting its truth on historical evi- 
dence; and if the reader has been convinced 
that Coleridge's principle had a deeper 
source than appears, or is implied, in Les- 
sing's theological essays, it can nlatter 
little, if at all, \vhether the passage quoted 
from Lessing s
lggested the query and its 
answer, whiclJ. \ve find in the "Confes- 
sions." 
But in a note on the opposite opinions, 
\\'hich the query involves, (nanlely, The Bi- 
ble is true and holy, because it is the \yord 
of God; or the Bible is the ,vord of God 
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because it is true and holy)-Coleridge 
says: "It is remarkable that both parties 
might appeal to the san1e text of 81. Paul, 
- , f\ ' " , , "- 

'liJ(xCT(x 'lpa(þYJ oE07fVEUCT70Ç }tal W(þ=Àl/hOC; '1f
OÇ Ol- 

aCT}taÀ{(XV, x. 7". À. (2 Tim. iii. 16.) which fa- 
vours the one or other opinion accordingly 
as the words are construed; and which, 
again, is the more probable construction, 
depends in great measure on the prefer- 
ence given to one or other of t\VO different 
readings, the one having, and the other 
on1itting, the conjunction copulative "aL". 
In one of the controversial tracts, which 
arose out of the passage translated to pre.. 
cede these remarks, Lessing says: "And 
the '1fãCT(x 'If(X(þ
 of Paul I-Another con- 
struction gives the ,vords of Paul so dif- 
ferent a meaning; and this construction 
being just as grammatical, as consonant 
with the connection, and having as many 


· The English version is: "All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable, &c." By 
adopting the reading with the omission of th
 con- 
junction xa.2 it might have been rendered as in some 
foreign versions of the Bible is the case: "All scrip- 
ture, given by inspiration of God, is profitable, &c." 
See the note by the late editor, p. 12. 
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ancient and modern biblical scholars in its 
favour, as tbe construction which has been 
approved of in the commonest Lutheran 
Dogmatica, I do not at all see \vhy the 
reading adopted in the latter should be 
unconditionally retained. Luther himself 
in his translation has preferred the former: 
he did not read Jeaì; and evil enough, if 
by a various reading, consisting in the in.. 
sertion or on1Ïssion ofaxaì, the capital 
passage on the principium cognoscendi of 
the \vhole of theology, is rendered so ex- 
tremely equivocal." -Lessing's Schrij'ten, 
vol. 6. p. 92. 
Again, in Lessing's observations on the 
\V olfenbüttel Fragments, the following 
passage will be found: "For the Bible 
manifestly contains more than belongs es- 
sentially to Religion, and it is a mere hy- 
pothesis that the Bible must be equally in- 
fallible in that ,vhirh is superadded." On 
turning to the.. " Confessions" Letter IV. 
p. 55, \ve find :-" T, who hold that the 
Bible contains the religion of Christians, 
but who dare not say that whatever is con- 
tained in the Bible is the Christian Reli- 
gion, &c. "-and at p. 45 in the same let- 
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ter: "But let a man be once fully per- 
suaded that there is no difference between 
the two positions-' The Bible contains 
the Religion revealed by God '-and- 
, \Vhatever is contained in the Bible is 
religion, and was revealed by God ; '-and 
that whatever can be said of the Bible, 
collectively taken, n1ay and must be said 
of each and every sentence of the Bible, 
taken for and by itself ;-and I no longer 
,vonder at these paradoxes." 
Subsequently in a controversial tract, 
written in reply to an attack by Pastor 
Göze on the position: "The Bible mani- 
festly contains n10re than belongs essen- 
tiallyto Religion," -Lessing thus expresses 
hin1self (Kl: Schrift. v. 6. p. 8.5) :-" I am 
shocked! I, deny that the Bible contains 
Religion? I? \Vhere? In that ,vhich 
Ìlnmediately goes before? Hardly in say- 
ing that the Bible is not Religion itself? 
Or is it in saying this? T s it thus, lny dear 
Pastor, that you treat all your opponents? 
Do the ,vords 'to be' and 'to contain' 
mean the same? Are these identical posi- 
tions: 'The Bible contains Religion;'- 
and' The Bible is Religion?'" -At p. 86, 
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iúid. he thus proceeds: "As if there ,vere 
not a little i the Bible, which absolutely 
neither serves the purpose of explanation 
nor of confirn1ation even of the most insig- 
nificant tenet of religion! \Vhat other 
sound Lutheran Theologians have main- 
tained with regard to ,vhole books of the 
Bible, I may surely affirm of particular no- 
tices in this or that book. At theleastanlan 
nlust be a Rabbi or a Hon1ilist in order to 
puzzle out a possibility or a play on words, 
by ,,,hich the Hajienlim of Ana, the Cre- 
thi and Plethi of David, the mantle, ,vhich 
Paul forgot at Troas, and a hundred other 
such things, can be brought into any con- 
nection ,vith religion." 
The similarity in thought and language 
to the quotation in the preceding paragraph 
needs no con1ment; but the circumstance 
is rendered n10re striking by finding in the 
Confessions at? 44 the following :-" But 
every ,vord anJ syllable existing in the ori- 
ginal text of the Canonical Books fron1 the 
C he1'etl, i and P ltelet lli of David, &c. "-and 
at p.lOl "St.l
alll'scloaklejÌ;at Troas."- 
In the controversial tract of Lessing's, 
from v{hich the quotation above given is 
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translated, the Author immediately after- 
wards proceeds to say, p. 87 ibid.: "There- 
fore the position-The Bible contains more 
than essentially belongs to Religion-is 
\vithout limitation true. It may likewise 
be infinitely n10re serviceable to Religion 
by its due use, than it can be prejudicial by 
its luisuse. 
Iisuse is especially to be ap- 
prehended; and I should have no objec- 
tion to a provision beforehand against it." 
The nlischiefs accruing to Religion from the 
opposite opinion, namely (to use Coleridge's 
,vords) "that the Bible not only contains, 
but constitutes, the Christian Religion" 
are forcibly and eloquently urged in the 
I'Tth Letter of the" Confessions," especi- 
ally in the passage, too long for quotation, 
which begins (p. 49) at the words" when 
in my third letter," and terminates (p. 
52) with the words -" you will have no 
difficulty in detern1ining the quality and 
character of a dogma, \V hich could engraft 
such fruits on such a tree." But though the 
substance of this paragraph,-and of' the 
ensuing beginning ,vith the sentence:- 
"The Bible is the appointed conservatory, 
an indispensable criterion, and continual 
d 
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source and support of true Belief," -is a 
glorious explication of the position ad- 
vanced by Lessing, yet it will scarcely be 
doubted that the reasoning is based upon 
the same principle, and it \vould be at least 
difficult to say ho\v far the train of thought 
had not been suggested by the pregnant 
\vords of the German author. Though it 
might be added that, \v here a principle has 
been so unfolded and expanded, as has been 
achieved in the present instance, the proba- 
bility of a prirnal suggestion ll1ay be safely 
admitted \vithout impugning the origina- 
lity of the author, 'who has given incon- 
testable proofs of his ability to make the 
thought-gernl essentially his own, and in 
transplanting it to cause it to fructify by 
the inherent fertility of his own nlind. 
Further, it \vill be recollected that Les- 
sing in the sunl111ary reply to the ,V olfen- 
büttel Fragmeuts says :-" It is possible 
also that all, \vhich Apostles and Evange- 
lists have \vritten, might have been lost, 
and yet that the religion taught by them 
lllight have remained." It appears that 
this dre\v upon hin1 not only the at.tacks 
of Pastor Göze, but of other theologians, 
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averse to the deference, which it appeared 
to imply to the R01l1ish doctrine of Tradi- 
tion: and in reply to Doctor \Valch, in 
the Briefe an versclziedene Gottesgelehrten 
v. 17 of his 'V orks, p. 124 he says: "Be- 
cause the Apostles have left \vritings be- 
hind then1, is it therefore not necessary to 
take any heed of Tradition? And \vas this 
the true meaning of Irenæus? Not at all: 
and your Reverence should have assuredly 
allowed his question to stand: Quid all- 
tern, si lleque A postoli quideJll SCl'iptul'as re- 
liquissent, nonne opol'tebat ol'dineln sequi 
1"'raditionis ?" He then goes on to sho\v 
that what Irenæus nleant by Vel'itatis Tra- 
ditionem, or Veterem Tl'aditio1lem, is only 
the Confession of faith, Creed or baptis- 
mal formulary; and after speaking of St. 
Augustine's Sermones in Traditione SY1JZ- 
boli, he adds: "And Irenæus, who uses 
the same words, is it to be supposed that he 
did not mean the same thing, \vhen in 
speaking of the faithful anlong the Barba- 
rian tribes, who could not read the \vritings 
of the Apostles, he 8ilys: "sine charta et 
atl'amento scriptaln habent pel' Spiritllrn ill. 
cordibus suis salutelTl?" Or as we read the 
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quotation, also used in the 1(1: Sehrift: vol. 
6: p. 121. "Cui assentiunt multæ gentes 
barbaror1l1n, eo rum qlli in Christum credullt, 
sine el1arta et atramento seriptam lLabelltes 
per Spiritum ill cordibus suis salutem." N O\V 
if we turn to the" Confessions" the same 
quotation \vill be found from Irenæus in 
Letter VI. at p. 85; but, though the addi- 
tional references show that they \vere not 
copied from Lessing, it \viII not remove the 
suspicion of the reader that Coleridge was 
induced to consult the authors in conse- 
quence of his study of Lessing's writings. 
It is true however that Coleridge seelns to 
have attached a larger nleaning and higher 
inlportance to the regula fidei or sacramen- 
tum synlboli than Lessing did-namely as 
" the universals of Christian Faith." See 
the" Confessions" p. 85. 
J t may be also observed that Coleridge 
differed from l.essing in the view which 
the latter tool of the use of the writings 
of the Apostles by the early Church. In 
the letter to Dr. 'Valch, above referred to, 
Lessing says: "The words of Irenæus 
are :-']\lon ellin
 per alios dispositionem 
nostræ salutis cog 1lo"L'inzus , quam per cos, per 
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quos Evangelillm pervfllit ad liOS, quod qui- 
dem tunc præcona verllnt, postea vero per 
Dei volulltalem in Scripturis nobis tradide- 
'j"llllt,fundamenium et colunlnam .fidei nostræ 
futuru'nl. Are these words intended to say, 
that the Scriptures have becon1e the foun- 
dation and support of our faith? Certainly 
not! 'Vere this the meaning, assuredly 
futuris must have been substituted for fu- 
turum; and as the syntax would not have 
permitted fundamentum et columnam ju- 
turis, the alteration must at least have 
extended to the substitution of fundan1ento 
et columnà futuris-that is, if Irenæus had 
not chosen a different turn of the period, 
supposing that he intended. to say \vhat 
those with Lutheran spectacles pretend so 
plainly to discern. Fllturu111 stands in rela- 
tion to Eva ngelt um ; and that this, præcon- 
aluln, as well as scriptul'is tl'aditum, has be- 
come the foundation and support of our 
faith, is the proper meaning of Irenæus." 
Upon this passage Coleridge makes this 
comment in a note pencilled on the D1argin: 
" Lessing's logic forsook him here. Surely 
Irenæus positively asserts that the Chris- 
tians had no other stable foundation of their 
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faith than the preaching of the Gospels in 
the lifetime of the Apostles, and their writ- 
ten Serlnons (as we should say their pub- 
lished Histories and Discourses) after their 
death. But in the age of Irenæus the 
Apostles 'were dead; ergo, the Apostolic 
writings were then the sole foundation of 
Christian knowledge and belief. This 
clearly contradicts, as far as his opinion 
\veighs, Lessing's assertion that the Chris- 
tians were to learn it from the Bishops 
in1n1ediately, who again derived it's sense 
from the Holy Ghost. Besides, take E1)Gll- 
gelium in Lessing's sense, and the pas- 
sage amounts to this, that we learn that 
systen1 of faith, which the Apostles preached 
by the system of faith preached by the 
Apostles-i. e. it amounts to that species 
of nonsense called a truism, or identical 
proposition in a duplicate." 
In a fly-leaf of the same volun)e, Cole- 
ridge adds: "I cannot discover any weak- 
ening of my confutation in the note, in 
Lessing's after observations. It does not 
follow that Irenæus and the Catholic 
Church did not hold the Evangelium (= 
Gospel Doctrine) which the Apostles first 
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preached, and then, in obedience to the 
Divine 'ViII, committed to \vriting in order 
to supply the preaching after their death, 
j-il1zdanzentum et columnam jidei- because 
in controversies ,,,ith Heretics, Irenæus 
prudently began with proving the regular 
descent of the dogn1a frorn Bishop to Bishop 
through the Catholic Church; and then 
proceeded to show the very sanie doctrine 
in the Scriptures. Had he begun with the 
latter, the Heretics might have either quoted 
another passage seen1ingly as favourable 
to their side as Irenæus's to his, or given 
a different interpretation. But by always 
giving two argun}ents both of undoubted 
strength, ,vhere the Heretics could give 
only one, he was sure of mastering then}. 
It n1akes no difference in the sense of the 
passage whether it be futurum or jllturis : 
-in the former it would agree with the 
wine, in the latter with the vessels con- 
taining it-evangelizun in script uris or scrip- 
turas evangeliunl nobis tradentes. . 
"Lessing appears to me to have mis- 
taken precepts of the Fathers (Plus justo 
sacerdotalia) addressed to the mass of Ca- 
tholic believers (ideotis)fordeclarationscon- 
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cerning the grounds, the existing grounds 
and pillars of the Faith of the Church itself. 
N ow these were first, the Universal Tradi- 
tion of the Churches; and second, Osten.sio 
è Scriptll.l'is, in other words the Scriptures 
interpreted according to the consonant 
belief of the Church in all ages. Even 
such is the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land: herein honourably distinguished 
both fron1 the Roman Catholics, \vho place 
their pretended Traditions and the Power 
of the existing Church Hierarchs above the 
Scriptures, and from the Anti-episcopal 
Protestants, who reject Tradition and 
Church authority altogether. 
S. T. Coleridge." 
The only remark ,vhich suggests itself 
in reading the above interesting extracts 
is, that in aiding the reader to fornl a cor- 
rect opinion on Coleridge's theological 
views, they w J.rn him not to take for 
granted that the sin1ilarity, or coincidence, 
of his judgnlent ,vith that of Lessing on 
certain points leads justly to the conclu- 
sion that Coleridge derived or adopted hi
 
opinions from Lessing, and still less that 
he deenled the latter a safe guide on the 
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whole to a sound and satisfactory theology. 
Another relniniscence of Lessing is sup- 
plied by Coleridge's' adoption of the tern1 
" Bibliolatry," ,,,hich will be found at p. 
50 of the "Confessions." It seen1S to 
have been invented by Lessing, and those, 
who have any curiosity on the subject, 
may consider wbat he hilnself has to say 
in VoL 17. p. 61 of his Sämmtliche Scltrif- 
tell, Berlin, 1793. 
On the attempts to harmonize Scripture 
history our authors, again, seen1 to hold 
nearly the san1e opinion. Lessing, vol. 5, 
p. 149, says: "I granted the premiss 
(nan1ely, the discrepancies in the Gospel 
narrative of the Resurrection urged in the 
'V olfenbüttel Fragments) because, after 
manifold sincere attempts not to pennit 
myself to grant it, I convinced n1yself of 
the sorry resources of all Gospel Harmo- 
nies. For, to speak of them in general, I 
,,"ould confidently undertake, according to 
the same rules precisely, \vhich they take 
as their grounds, to bring unconditionally 
all and every relation of the same event 
without exception into no less accordance. 
'Vhere historians agree only in the main 
e 
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point, the method of our Gospel Harmo- 
nists bids defiance to all other difficulties. 
They cannot be imagined so extravagant 
but that I win have then1 presently in or- 
der; and in each case I ,,
ill authenticate 
my procedure \vith them by the procedure 
of son1e celebrated Harn10nist."- 
Coleridge in the" Confessions," Letter 
IV. p. 40, says: "For on what other ground 
can I account for the \vhimsical subintelli- 
gitllrs of our numerous harn10nists,-for 
the curiously inferred facts, the inventive 
circumstantial detail, the c0111plemental 
and supplenlental history, \vhich, in the 
utter silence of all historians and absence 
of all historical documents, they bring to 
light by mere force of logic ? "-And in 
the same paragraph he adds: "Allow 
n1e to create chasms ad libituln, and ad 
lilntum to fill them up \vith ilnagined facts 
and incidents, and I would almost under- 
take to harmonize Falstaff's account of 
the rogues in buckram into a coherent and 
consistent narrative." 
The last, and perhaps only other point, 
which may require notice, is the agreen1ent 
of these t\VO eminent men on the services 
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of the Scriptures in aid of the intelJectual 
and moral progress of nlankind. In Les- 
sing's tract on the Education of the Human 
Race, 'V orks, vol. 5. p. 91, we find the fol- 
lowing passage: "They (the Scriptures) 
for seventeen hundred years have occupied 
the hunlan understanding more than all 
other books; have enlightened it nlore 
than all other books, even if it be only by 
means of the light, \vhich the hunlan un- 
derstanding has itself brought in." In the 
" Confessions" it is said, p. 76: "For 
more than a thousand years the Bible, col- 
lectively taken, has gone hand in hand 
\vith civilization, science, law,-in short, 
\vith the moral and intellectual cultivation 
of the species, always supporting, and 
often leading the ,vay." 
The Editor has thus exhibited faithfully, 
as far as his knowledge extends, the paral- 
lel passages which are to be found in the 
present work and in the theological wri- 
tings of Lessing, and the Reader has there- 
fore the requisite Ineans of forming his 
o,vn judgment on the obligations, which 
Coleridge was under to his predecessor. 
It would be perhaps as idle as it would be 
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dishonest to deny that the agreements of 
the two authors are more than accidental; 
and yet it cannot but be apparent that the 
most striking parallelisms are in passages, 
which a plagiarist \vould have avoided as 
most easily exposing him to detection, and 
which he might have dispensed with as a 
\vorthless portion of the spoil, nan1ely, as 
merely collateral to, and illustrative of, the 
main subject. On the other hand it can 
scarcely be doubted that in those parts of 
Coleridge's ,york, ,vhich involve leading 
principles of vital import to theology and 
spiritual religion, such as the essential dif- 
ference between the Letter and the Spirit, 
and the primary importance of the internal 
evidence of Christianity-the only proof of 
his debt to Lessing is the occasional resem- 
blance in language, \vhilst the principles 
thelnselves might have been derived from 
other sources; tnough we have every reason 
to believe they were virtually the offspring of 
his own lllind and included in the idea, out 
of which his theology was evolved as a co- 
herent ,,"hole. It is indeed highly proba- 
ble that in developing this scheme and 
during the process of mental growth, the 
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salient points of the German author, \vho111 
he confessedly studied and admired, be- 
callIe so inlpropriated by, and amalga- 
DIated with, his own mind, that they were 
no longer renlenlbered, or thought of, as 
ouhvard and alien, and \vere indeed as little 
such as the light, the air, and the warmth, 
which have become incorporated in the 
gro\ving plant. And if it may be admitted 
that to Coleridge's luind Lessing's spirit ,vas 
senlinative, excitant, and nutrient, it must 
also be borne in Dlinù that these, or sinlilar 
ternls, can have no nleaning except as 
denoting an action upon that which has 
iDward life and energy, and in respect of 
Coleridge imply the originality, for which 
everyone, acquainted \vith the individual 
character of his religious views, would con- 
tend. 
Let the final judgment of the reader be, 
however, what it Dlay, he must not forget, 
in sUlllming up the evidence, that the pas- 
sages, above collated, \vith the argulllents 
which they embody, form but a snlall por- 
tion of the \vritings of either author, from 
which they have been extracted; and no 
less that they are incidental to works of 
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these authors, which have respectively very 
different objects. The purpose of Lessing 
,vas that of impugning the hostile attempts 
of an infidel to overthro\v the bulwarks of 
revealed religion, and of defending himself 
against the attacks of a zealot, who by his 
intolerant bigotry ,vas injuring the cause 
\vhich he professed to support: that of 
Coleridge was the cahn investigation of 
the difference behveen the right and the 
superstitious use of the Scriptures. 
It entered into the plan of both to de- 
tern1ine the true relation of the Scriptures 
to Christianity, and in this they both agree 
that the Letter and the Spirit are essen- 
tially different, and that whatever inlpor- 
tance is otherwise to be attached to the 
Scriptures, the truth and vital operance of 
Christianity nlust depend prinlarily on its 
internal evidence. But if it were granted 
that Lessing was the guide and predeces- 
sor of Coleridge in this view, and up to 
this point, henceforward, whatever may 
have been the force of the original sugges- 
tion, the means of comparison are Inerged 
and vanish in the altered and enlarged pro- 
portions and in the surpassing growth of 
Coleridge's work. 
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He begins by exhibiting the vital and 
genetic principle, out of which the life of 
a Christian is to proceed and develop it- 
self. He tells us in the Introduction p. ix. 
that Faith is the actuation of the indivi- 
dual \ViII by the Logos, the living Truth or 
substantial Reason ;-the same of whom 
St. John says: "In hin1 was life; and the 
life \vas the light of men." Thus, accord- 
ing to Coleridge, Faith is the exponent 
of the inward light or revelation, co-exten- 
sive ,vith the humanity, \vhich is one and 
the same with Reason, and is the" principle 
of the fidelity of man to God, by the su b- 
ordination of his hun1an will, in all pro- 
vinces of his nature, to his Reason, as the 
surl1 of spiritual Truth, representing and 
manifesting the 'ViII Divine." 
N ext in his Confession of Faith, Letter 
1. p. 5, he sets forth the" Credenda COIn- 
mon to all the Fathers of the Refonnation," 
distributed into five classes. In these, that 
is in the four first, are included the sum of 
spiritual truth, or the Truths of Reason, 
\vhich are the downshine of the True Light, 
,.ò (þw
 7Ò ,i;,}1GlVÒV, Ô (þCJ)7/
El '7JcÍv7a ávGrCAJ'7JOV Èr- 
XÓ
E.VOV E;
 TÒV H.ó(]"
ov. It is not here the fit- 
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ting place to enter at large upon a subject 
which requires for its adequate explication 
and discussion an appropriate investigation 
and separate 'work: but in thus stating the 
essentials of faith or the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity to be'rruths of Rea- 
son, the Reader is \varned against COll- 
founding the light of divine Reason with 
" natural reason," or with aught that n1ay 
be regarded as the exercise of nlcre hun1an 
powers of intelligence and more fitly called 
" human understanding." The source here 
affirmed is unequivocally divine. IIo\v 
these truths are a\vakened, developed and 
perfected is another, though doubtless Ìn1- 
portant, question. The position of Cole- 
ridge it cannot be doubted, is that the evi- 
dence, origination and acceptance of these 
truths imply, in order to their spiritual in- 
fluence, that the will of the individual is 
enlightened anJ enlivened thereto by the 
light and power of one and the same U ni- 
versal Reason, ind\velling in each and 
every nlan. As in all other cases the de- 
gree of light and power will be in propor- 
tion to the capacity of tIle recipients; and 
where the light of Reason exists in that 
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degree, \vhich confers on the individual 
the conscious possession of its powers, it 
can only be a wilful fault \vhich deprive
 
hiln of the insight into those eternal veri- 
ties, which are already inseparably united 
with his spiritual being. 
But, according to the Author of the 
"Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit," man 
is not only inwardly gifted, but he is out- 
wardly aided. Revelation has a t\vo-fold 
character :-if on the one hand, Reason is 
an inward revelation of those eternal 
truths \vhich are the stuff of the spiritual 
being of the individual; so, on the other 
hand, the revelation of God to his creatures 
is the nlanifestation of the sanle Living 
Truth as the Providence of the world, 
acting fronl the beginning of time in the 
moral development of the human race, 
and \vritten imperishably in the facts of 
history. The leading fact of the divine 
operance in the history of the \vorld is the 
existence of the Church, the perpetual 
revelation of the divine Idea working to 
the restoration of man to his own divine 
image, and visibly presented in the Com- 
nlunity of individuals in wholn by divine 
f 
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Grace this idea or power is operative, and 
nlore or less .effectual ;-it is the institution 
for the developnlent of the H unlanity, of 
that, in everyman, 'which man is intended to 
be moralJy and spirituaHy ;-it is the organic 
living Body, \vhich continually is assin1ila- 
ting to itself all, who are under the condi- 
tions of spiritual growth, and of "hich the 
invisible spirit and vital principle is the 
Logos, the divine Hunlanity, "the Light, 
the Truth and the 'Vay." 
"fhe docunlents \vhich attest Revelation, 
and to the truth of \vhich the divine spirit, 
even Eternal Living Truth, bears \Vitlless, 
in\vardly in every man, are the Scriptures. 
These exhibit the working of Providence 
through a succession of ages to the build- 
ing up of the Christian Church, in the 
living fact of which, as the final intention 
cor..ten1plated from the beginning, the lin- 
ean1ents and proportions of the various 
parts of the plan acquire their significance 
and evidence: and they are for every hu- 
man being the needful helps, "\vhich are 
able to make him ,vise unto salvation." 



AD VE RTISEl\IENT 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


T HE following Letters on the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures \vere left by 
l\'Ir. Coleridge in 1\IS. at his death. The 
Reader will find in them a key to n10st of 
the Biblical criticisn1 scattered throughout 
the Author's own \vritings, and an affec- 
tionate, pious, and, as the Editor hunlbly 
believes, a profoundly \vise atten1pt to 
place the study of the \V ritten 'V ord on 
its only sure foundation,-a deep sense of 
God's holiness and truth, and a conse- 
quent reverence for that Light-the in1age 
of Hin1self-which He has kindled in every 
01 
one of His rational creatures. 


Lincoln's Inn, 
September 22} 18-10. 




B EING persuaded of nothing lllore than 
of this, that whether it be in ll1atter 
of speculation or of practice, no untruth 
can possibly avail the patron and defender 
long, and that things most truly are Iike- 
\vise most behove fully spoken. 


Hooker. 


A NY thing will be pretended, rather 
than adn1Ït the necessity of internal 
evidence, or acknowledge, an10ng the exter- 
nal proofs, the convictions and experiences 
of Believers, though they should be common 
to all the faithful in every age of the Church. 
But in all superstition there is a heart of 
unbelief; and, vice versa, where a man's 
belief is but a superficial acquiescence, cre- 
dulity is the natural result and accompani- 
n1ent, if only he be not required to sink 
into the depths of his being, where the 
sensual man can no longer draw breath. 



THE PENTAD OF OPERATIVE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Prothesis 
Christ, the 'V ord. 
'T'l zesz ' s 
lesotl1esis, or the A . 1 . 
.1. fj nt ZltWSlS 
Indifference, 
The Scriptures. The Holy Spirit. The Church. 
Syntlzesis 
The Preacher. 
The Scriptures, the Spirit, and the Church, 
are co-ordinate; the indispensable condi- 
tions and the 'working causes of the per- 
petuity, and continued renascence and 
spiritual life of Christ still militant. The 
Eternal \V ord, Christ fron1 everlasting, i
 
the I J l'otllesis, o
' identity;-the Scriptures 
and the Church are the two poles, or 
Thesis and Antithesis; and the Preacher 
in direct line under the Spirit, but likewise 
the point of junction of the \V ritten \V ord 
and the Church, is the Synthesis. 
This is God's Hand in the \V orId. 



LETTERS ON THE INSPIRATION 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 



S EVEN Letters to a Friend concerning 
the bounds between the right, and 
the superstitious, use and estin1ation of the 
Sacred Canon; in which the \V riteI' sub- 
missively discloses his own private judg- 
n1ent on the following Questions:- 


I. Is it necessary, or expedient, to insist 
on the belief of the divine origin and au- 
thority of all, and every part of the Canon- 
ical Books as the condition, orfirst principle, 
of Christian Faith ?- 


II. Or, may not the due appreciation 
of the Scriptures collectively be more 
safely relied on as the result and conse- 
quence of the belief in Christ ;-the gradual 
increase,-in respect of particular passages 
-of our spirit.ual discernnlent of their 
truth and authority supplying a test and 
n1easure of our o\vn growth and progress 
as individual believers, without the servile 
fear that pïevents or overclouds the free 
honour which cometh fron1 love? 1 John 
iv. 18. 


B 



LETTER I. 


:MY DEAR FRIEND
 


1111 EMPLOYED the compelled 
-- and most un welconle leisure of 
severe indisposition in reading 
TIle Confessions of a Fair 
Saint in l\ir. Carlyle's recent translation 
of the 1Vilhebn 1Ileister, which n1ight, I 
think, have been better rendered literally, 
'J'he Confessions of a Beautiful Soul. * 
This, acting in conjunction \vith the con- 
cluding sentences of your Letter, thre\v 
nlY thoughts in\vard on nlY own religious 
experience, and gave the inlmediate occa- 
sion to the following Confessions of one, 
\vho is neither fair nor saintly, but \vho- 


· Bt'kenntnisse einer schönen Seele. Ed. 
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groaning under a deep sense of infirn1ity 
and n1anifold in1perfection-feels the "rant, 
the necessity, of religious support ;-\vho 
cannot afford to lose any the sn1allest but- 
tress, but who not only loves Truth even 
for itself, and \vhen it reveals itself aloof 
fronl all interest, but \vho loves it with an 
indescribable awe, \vhich too often with- 
draws the genial sap of his activity fronl 
the colufilnar trunk, the sheltering leaves, 
the bright and fragrant flower, and the 
{oodful or n1edicinal fruitage, to the deep 
root, ramifying in obscurity and labyrin- 
thine \vay-\vinning- 
I n darkness there to house unknown, 
Far underground, 
Pierc'd by no sound 
Save such as live in Fancy's ear alone, 
That listens for the uptorn mandrake's parting groan! 
1 should, perhaps, be a happier-at all 
events a lllore useful-lnan if lny mind 
\vere other\\rise constituted. But so it is : 
and even with regard to Christianity itself, 
like certain plants, I creep towards the 
light, even though it draw lHe away fron1 
the n10re nourishing \varn1th. Yea, I 
should do so, even if the light had made 
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its way through a rent in the ,,'all of the 
Temple. Glad, indeed, and grateful anI 
I, that not in the Terrlple itself, but only 
in one or two of the side chapels-not es- 
sential to the edifice, and probably not 
coeval with it-have I found the light ab- 
sent, and that the rent in the wall has 
but admitted the free light of the Temple 
itself. 
I shall best communicate the state of 
my faith by taking the creed, or system 
of credellda, conlmon to an the Fathers of 
the Reformation-overlooking, as non-es- 
sential, the differences between the several 
Refornled Churches-according to the five 
main classes or sections into which the ag- 
gregate distributes itself to lllY apprehen- 
sion. I have then only to state the effect 
produced on 11lY lllind by each of these, or 
the qllantUlJ'l of recipiency and coincidence 
in 11lyself relatively thereto, in order to 
complete my Confession of Faith. 
1. The Absolute; the innon1inable AÛTO- 
7JáTfJJp et Causa Sui, in whose transcendant 
I A:\I, as the Ground, is whatever verily 
is :-the Triune God, by whose \V ord and 
Spirit, as the transcendant Cause, exists 
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\vhatever substantially exists :-God AI- 
luighty-Father, Son, and IIoly Ghost, 
undivided, unconfounded, co-eternal. This 
class I designate by the 'word, L'Tácnç. 
II. The Eternal Possibilities; the actu- 
ality of \vhich hath not its origin in God: 
Cllaos spirituale :-'A7fór:T'Ta(:Tlç. 
III. The Creation and Formation of 
the heaven and earth by the Redemptive 
\V ord :-the Apostasy of l\1an :-the Re- 
den}ption of Man :-the Incarnation of 
the \V ord in the Son of Man :-the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection of the Son of 
lVlan: the Descent of the Comforter:- 
Repentance (l-tf'Távola) :-Regeneration:- 
Faith: - Prayer: - Grace: Comn1union 
with the Spirit: Conflict: Self-abasement: 
Assurance through the righteousness of 
Christ: Spiritual Growth: Love: Disci- 
pline :- Perseverance: Hope in death :- 
Mf'Tár:T'Tar:Tlç-' Avá7'Tar:Tlç. 
IV. But these offers, gifts, and graces 
are not for one, or for a fe\v. They are 
offered to all. Even "Then the Gospel is 
preached to a single individual, it is offered 
to hinl as to one of a great Household. Not 
only Man, but, says St. Paul, the whole 
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Creation, is included in the consequences 
of the Fall-7"iiç à7fOCT7áO"fCtJ
-; so also in 
those of the Change at the Redemption- 
7iiç p.f7aa-Táa-fCtJÇ, Haì 7ii
 àvaa-TáCTfCtJÇ. \Ve too 
shall be raised ill, tile Body. Christianity 
is fact no less than truth. It is spiritual, 
yet so as to be historical; and between 
these two poles there lllust likewise be a 
midpoint, in which the historical and spi- 
ritual meet. Christianity 111USt have its his- 
tory-a history of itself, and likewise the 
history of its introduction, its spread, and 
its outward-becoming; and, as the n1id- 
point above mentioned, a portion of these 
facts n1ust be nliraculous, that is, phæno- 
,nena in nature that are beyond nature. 
Furthermore, the history of all historical 
nations lnust in some sense be its history; 
-in other words, all history must be pro- 
vidential, and this a providence, a pre- 
paration, and a looking forward to Christ. 
Here then \ve have four out of the five 
classes. And in all these the sky of my 
belief is serene, unclouded by a doubt. 
'V ould to God that my faith, that faith 
\vhich works on the whole Ulan, confirm- 
ing and confornling, \vere but in just pro- 
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portion to my belief, to the full acquiescence 
of l1lY intellect, and the deep con::,ent of 
my conscience! The very difficulties argue 
the truth of the whole schenle and system 
for my understanding, since I see plainly 
that so must the truth appear, if it be the 
truth. 
V. But there is a Book, of t\VO parts, 
-each part consisting of several books. 
The first part-(I speak in the character 
of an uninterested critic or philologist)- 
contains the reliques of the literature of 
the Hebrew people, 'while the Hebrew was 
still the living language. The second part 
comprises the writings, and, ,vith one or 
hvo inconsiderable and doubtful excep- 
tions, all the writings of the followers of 
Christ \vithin the space of ninety years 
from the date of the Resurrection. I do 
not myself thin k that any of these \vritings 
\vere composed as late as A. D. ] 20; but 
I wish to preclude all dispute. This Book 
I resume, as read, and yet unread,
read 
and fanliliar to my nlind in all parts, but 
,vhich is yet to be perused as a whole ;- 
or rather, a \vork, cujus particillas et .çell- 
telltioins onUles et singulas recogniturus stllll, 
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but the con1ponent integers of which, and 
their conspiration, I have yet to study. I 
take up this \vork ,,,ith the purpose to read 
it for the first time as I should read any 
other work,-as far at least as I can or 
dare. For I neither can, nor dare, thro\v 
off a strong and awful prepossession in its 
favour-certain as I am that a large part 
of the light and life, in and by which I 
see, love, and embrace the truths and the 
strengths co-organized into a living body 
of faith and knowledge in the four preced- 
ing classes, has been directly or indirectly 
derived to n1e from this sacred volume,- 
and unable to detennine what I do not 
owe to its influences. But even on this 
account, and because it has these inalien- 
able claims on my reverence and gratitude, 
I will not leave it in the power of unbe- 
lievers to say, that the Bible is for me 
only what the Koran is for the deaf Turk, 
and the Vedas for the feeble and acquies- 
cent Hindoo. K 0; I will retire lip iuto the 
mountain, and hold secret COlllU1une with 
n1Y Bible above the contagious blasÌlllents 
of prejudice, and the fog-blight of selfish 
superstition. For fear hath torment. Anù 
c 
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what though 'l7zY reason be to the po\ver 
and splendour of the Scriptures but as the 
reflected and secondary shine of the moon 
conI pared \vith the solar radiance ;-yet 
the sun endures the occasional co-presence 
of the unsteady orb, and leaving it visible 
seems to sanction the comparison. There 
is a Light higher than all, even the }Vord 
t!tat was ill the beginning ;-the Light, of 
,,,hich light itself is but the shecltillah and 
cloudy tabernacle ;-the \V ord that is light 
for every man, and life for as nlany as give 
beed to it. If behveen this "r ord and the 
,vritten Letter I shall any ",here seem to 
myself to find a discrepance, I \vill not 
conclude that such there actually is; nor 
on the ot.her hand \vill I fall under the 
condemnation of thern that would lie jor 
God, but seek as I luay, be thankful for 
\vhat I have-and 'wait. 
\Vith such purposes, with such feelings, 
have I perused the books of the Old and 
K e\v Testan1ents,-each book as a \\ hole, 
and also as an integral part. And need 
I say that I have n1et every \vhere more or 
less copious sources of truth, and power, 
and purifying impulses ;-that I have found 
,vo rds for nlY inmost thoughts, songs for 
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my joy, utterances for n1Y hidden grief.
, and 
pleadings for nlY Sha111e and 111Y feebleness? 
In 
hort ,vhatever finds lne, bears witness 
for itself that it has proceeded froln a 
Hol y Spirit, even frolu the same Spirit, 
'which renlailling in itselj
 yet regeneratefh 
all other pOlDers, alld ill all ages entering 
into holy souls maketh thel1l friends of God, 
and prop/lets. (\Visd. vii.) And here, per- 
haps, I 111ight have been content to rest, if 
I had not learned that, as a Christian, I 
cannot, - n1ust not - stand alone; or if 
I had not known that lllore than this ,vas 
holden and required by the Fathers of the 
Reformation, and by the Churches col- 
lecti vely, since the Council of Nice at 
latest ;-the only exceptions being that 
doubtful one of the corrupt Romish Church 
Ïlnplied, though not avowed, in its equali- 
zation of the Apocryphal Books with those 
of the Hebre,v Canon,* and the irrelevant 
one of the fe,y and obscure Sects who ac- 
knowledge no historical Christianity. This 


if< Si quis-( Esdræ pri11lum et secundum, Tobia'1ll, 
Jllditl" Esther, !Jc.)-pro 
llcris et canonicis non SlIS- 
ceperit, '* · · anathema sit. Conc. Trid. Decr. Sess. 
I v . Ed. 
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son1e\vhat more, in which Jeron1e, Augus- 
tine, Luther, and I-Iooker, were of one and 
the san1e judgnlent, and less than \vhich 
not one of theln \vould have tolerated- 
\\ ould it fall within the scope of 111Y present 
doubts and objections? I hope it would 
not. Let only their general expressions 
be interpreted by their treatment of the 
Scriptures in detail, and I dare confi- 
dently trust that it would not. For I 
can no 1110re reconcile the Doctrine which 
startles my belief \vith the practice and 
particular declarations of these great men, 
than with the convictions of 111Y own un- 
t1erstanding and conscience. At all events 
-and I cannot too early or too earnestly 
guard against any Il1isapprehension of my 
11leaning and purpose-let it be distinctly 
understood that n1Y argunlents and objec- 
tions apply exclusively to the following 
Doctrine or lJogn}a. 'To the opinions 
\vhich individual divines have advanced 
in lieu of this doctrine, DIY only objection, 
as far as I object, is-that I do not under- 
stand them. The precise enuntiation of 
this doctrine I defer to the C0111mencernent 
of the next Letter. 


Farewell. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I N my last Letter I said that in the 
Bible there is more thatþ'nds Ine than f 
I have experienced in all other books put 
together; that the \vords of the Bible find 
Ine at greater depths of my being; and 
that \yhatever finds me brings with it an 
irresistible evidence of its having pro- 
ceeded froin the Holy Spirit. But the 
Doctrine in question requires nle to believe, 
that not only what finds me, but that all 
that exists in the sacred volunle, and which 
I am bound to find therein, was-not alone 
inspired by, that is, C0111posed by Inen 
under the actuating influence of, the floly 
Spirit, but likewise-dictated by an In- 
fallible Intelligence ;-that the writers, each 
and all, \vere divinely informed as well as 
in
pired. N ow here all evasion, all ex- 
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elise, is cut off. An Infallible Intelligence 
extends to all things, physical no less than 
spiritual. It n1ay convey the truth in any 
one of the three possible languages,-that 
of Sense, as objects appear to the beholder 
on this earth ;-01' that of Science, which 
supposes the beholder placed in the centre; 
-or that of Philosophy, \vhich resolves 
both into a supersensual reality. But 
whichever be chosen-and it is obvious 
. that the incon1patibility exists only be- 
tween the first and second, both of them 
being indifferent and of equal value to the 
third-it must be en1ployed consistently; 
for an Infallible Intelligence must intend 
to be intelligible, and not to deceive. And, 
moreover, \vhichever of these three lan- 
guages be chosen, it 111ust be translatable 
into Truth. For this is the very essence 
of the Doctrine, that one and the sanle In- 
telligence is speaking in the unity of a 
Person; which unity is no more broken 
by the diversity of the pipes through ,vhich 
it n1akes itself audible, than is a tune by 
the different instru1l1ents on which it is 
played by a consunlnlate Inusician, equally 
perfect in all. One instrulnent Inay be 
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nJore capacious than another, but as far 
as its compass extends, and in what it 
sounds forth, it will be true to the concep- 
tion of the n1aster. I can conceive no 
softenings here \vhich \vould not nullify 
the Doctrine, and convert it to a cloud for 
each man's fancy to shift and shape at 
will. And this Doctrine, I confess, plants 
the vineyard of the \V ord \vith thorns for 
me, and places snares in its pathways. 
These may be delusions of an evil spirit; 
but ere I so harshly question the seen1ing 
angel of light-n1Y reason, I n1ean, and 
moral sense in conjunction with my clear- 
est knowledge-I must inquire on \vhat 
authority this Doctrine rests. And \vhat 
other authority dares a truly catholic 
Christian adn}it as coercive in the final 
decision, but the declarations of the Book 
itself,-though I should not, without strug- 
gles and a trembling reluctance, gainsay 
e\"en a universal tradition? 
I return to the Book. \Vith a full per- 
suasion of soul respecting all the articJes 
of the Christian Faith, as contained in the 
first four Classes, I receive \villingly also 
the truth of the history) namely, that the 
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Word of the Lord did conle to Samuel, to 
Isaiah, to others ;-and that the ,vords 
\v hich gave utterance to the sanle are faith- 
fully recorded. But though the origin of 
the \vords, even as of the miraculous acts, 
be supernatural-yet the former once ut- 
tered-the latter once having taken their 
place among the pltæno1nena of the senses, 
the faithful recording of the same does not 
of itself inlply, or seelll to require, any su- 
pernatural \vorking, other than as all truth 
and goodness are such. In the books of 
l\loses, and once or twice in the prophecy 
of J ereluiah, I find it indeed asserted that 
not only the words were given, but the re- 
cording of the same enjoined by the special 
cOlllmand of God, and doubtless executed 
under the special guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. As to all such passages, therefore, 
there can be no dispute; and all others in 
which the ,yords are by the sacred historian 
declared to have been the \V ord of the 
Lord supernaturally COlllulunicated, I re- 
ceive as such with a degree of confidence 
proportioned to the confidence required 
of lne by the \vriter himself, and to the 
clainls he hil11self 111akes on lllY belief. 
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Let us, therefore, remove all such pas- 
sages, and take each Book by itself; and 
I repeat that I believe the writer in what- 
ever he himself relates of his own authority, 
and of its origin. But I cannot find any 
such claim, as the Doctrine in question 
supposes, made by these writers, explicitly 
or by inlplication. On the contrary, they 
refer to other documents, and in all points 
express then1selves as sober minded and 
veracious writers under ordinary circurn- 
stances are known to do. But, perhaps, 
they bear testimony, the successor to his 
predecessor ?-Or some one of the number 
has left it on record, that by especial in- 
spiration he was commanded to declare the 
plenary inspiration of aU the rest ?-The 
passages, which can without violence be 
appealed to as substantiating the latter 
position, are so few, and these so inci- 
dental,*-the conclusion drawn from thenl 


". \Vith only one seeming exception, the trxts in 
question refer to the Old Testament alone. That ex- 
ception is 2 Petel' iii. 16. The word ,^omdç (ypCl.<þctç) 
is, perhaps, not necessarily so to be interpreted; and 
this very text formed one of the objections to the 
Apostolic antiquity of the Epistle itself. 
D 
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involving likewise so obviously a petitio 
p'rincipii, namely, the supernatural dicta- 
tion, \vord by word, of the book in which 
the question is found; (for until this is 
established, the utmost that such a text 
can prove, is the current belief of the 
\vriter's age and country concerning the 
character of the books, then caned the 
Scriptures ;) - that it cannot but seen1 
strange, and assuredly is against all ana- 
logy of Gospel Revelation, that such a 
Doctrine-\vhich, if true, n1ust be an arti- 
cle of faith, and a Dl0st in1portant, yea, 
essential article of faith,-should be left 
thus faintly, thus obscurely, and, if I may 
so say, obitaneollsly, declared and enjoined. 
The time of the formation and closing of 
the Canon unknown,-the selectors and 
con1pilers unkno\vn, or recorded by known 
fabulists ;-and (more perplexing still,) the 
belief of the Jewish Church-the belicf, I 
mean, common to the Jews of Palestine 
and their nlore cultivated brethl en in Alex- 
andria, (no reprehension of \vhich is to be 
found in the N e\v Testanlent)-concerning 
the nature and inlport of the ÐE07fVEUCTTla at- 
tributed to the precious remains of their 
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Tenlple Library;-these circumstances are 
such, especially the last, as in effect to 
evacuate the Tenet, of \vhich I anI speak- 
ing, of the only meaning' in which it prac- 
tically means any thing at all, tangible, 
stedfast, or obligatory. In infallibility 
there are no degrees. The power of the 
High and Holy One is one and the sanIe, 
,vhether the sphere, ,vhich it fills, be larger 
or snlaller ;-the area traversed by a cOlnet, 
or the oracle of the house, the holy place 
beneath the wings of the Cherubin1 ;-the 
Pentateuch of the Legislator, ,vho drew 
near to the thick darkness where God was, 
and who spake in the cloud whence the 
thunderings and lightnings caIne, and 
whom God answered by a voice ;-01' but 
a Letter of thirteen verses fron1 the affec- 
tionate Elder to tlte elect lady aud !ler 
children, wl10Jn lze loved in tlte truth. But 
at no period was this the judgll1ent of the 
J e\vish Church respecting all the canoni- 
cal books. To 1\'loses alone-to l\losps in 
the recording no less than in the receiving 
of the La\v-and to all and every part of 
the fi ve books, called the Books of Moses, 
the Jewish Doctors of the generation be- 
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fore, and coeval 
ith, the Apostles assigned 
that unmodified and absolute tlteoplleusty, 
which our divines, in ,vords at least, at- 
tribute to the Canon collectively. In fact 
it ,vas from the Jewish Rabbis,-who, in 
opposition to the Christian scheIue, con- 
tended for a perfection in the Revelation 
by l\loses, which neither required nor en- 
d ured any addition, and \vho strained their 
fancies in expressing the transcendancy of 
the books of Moses in aid of their opinion, 
- that the founders of the Doctrine bor- 
rowed their notions and phrases respecting 
the Bible throughout. Remove the n1eta- 
phorical drapery from the doctrine of the 
Cabbalists, and it will be found to contain 
the only intelligible and consistent idea of 
that plenary inspiration, which later divines 
extend to all the canonical books; as thus: 
-" The Pentateuch is but one TJTord, even 
the Word of God; and the letters and ar- 
ticulate sounds, by which this \V ord is 
COluu1unicated to our hun1an apprehen- 
sions, are likewise diviuelyconln1unicated." 
N O\V, for' Pentateuch' substitute' Old 
and New Testament,' and then I say that 
this is the doctrine which I reject as su- 
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perstitious and unscriptural. And yet, as 
long as the conceptions of the n,evealing 
\V ord and the Inspiring Spirit are identi- 
fied and confounded, I assert that whatever 
says less than this, says little Inore than 
nothiu cr . For ho\v can absolute infallibi- 
o 
lity be blended with fallibility? ""There is 
the infallible criterion? How can infallible 
truth be infallibly conveyed in defective 
and fallible expressions? The Jewish teach- 
ers confined this miraculous character to 
the Pentateuch. Between the l\losaic and 
the Prophetic inspiration they asserted 
such a difference as amounts to a diversity; 
and between both the one and the other, 
and the ren1aining books comprised under 
the title of Jlagiograplta, the interval ,vas 
still wider, and the inferiority in kind, and 
not only in degree, \vas unequivocally ex- 
pressed. If we take into account the habit, 
universal with the Hebre\v Doctors, of re- 
ferring all excellent or extraordinary things 
to the great First Cause, without mention 
of the prOXill1ate and iustrulnental causes, 
-a striking illustration of which n1ay be 
obtained by comparing the narratives of 
the same event in the Psalms and in the 
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Historical Books ;-and if \ve further re- 
flect that the distinction of the Providential 
and the l\liraculous did not enter into 
their forms of thinking,-at all events not 
into their n10de of conveying their thoughts, 
-the language of the J e\V8 respecting the 
II agiographa will be found to differ little, 
if at all, from that of religious persons 
among ourselves, \vhen speaking of an 
author abounding in gifts, stirred up by 
the Holy Spirit, \vriting under the influence 
of special grace, and the like. 
But it forn1s no part of nlY present pur- 
pose to discuss the point historically, or 
to speculate on the formation of either 
Canon. Rather, such inquiries are alto- 
gether alien from the great object of my 
pursuits and studies, \vhich is, to convince 
11lyself and others, that the Bible and 
ChrIstianity are their own sufficient evi- 
dence. But it concerns both nlY character 
and my peace of 11lind to satisfy unpreju- 
diced judges, that if my present convictions 
should in all other respects be found con- 
sistent \vith the faith and feelings of a 
Christian,-and if in n1any and those im- 
portant points they tend to secure that 
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faith and to deepen those feelings-the 
,vords of the Apostle,*' rightly interpreted, 
do not require their condemnation. Enough, 
if what has been stated above respect- 
ing the general doctrine of the Hebrew 
l\Iasters, under \vhom the A postle ,vas 
bred, shall remove any misconceptions that 
might prevent the right interpretation of 
his ,vords. Farewell. 


· 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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l\IY DEAR FRI EN D, 
H AVING in the former two Letters 
defined the doctrine \vhich I reject, 
I am no\v to comn1 unicate the vie\vs that I 
\vou]d propose to substitute in its place. 
Before, however, I attempt to lay down 
on the theological chart the road-place, to 
\vhich my bark has drifted, and to nlark 
the spot and circumscribe the space, \vithin 
\vhich I s\ving at anchor, let nle, first, 
thank you for, and then attempt to ans\ver, 
the objections,-or at least the questions, 
-\vhich you have urged upon Ole. 
" 'The present Bible is the Canon, to 
\vhich Christ and the Apostles referred?" 
Dou btless. 
" And in terms \vhich a Christian n1ust 
trenlble to tau1per \vith ?" 
Yea. The expressions are as direct a<:ö 
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strong; and a true believer ,viII neither at- 
tempt to divert or dilute their strength. 
"The doctrine which is considered as 
the orthodox view seems the obvious and 
n10st natural interpretation of the texts in 
question? " 
Yea, and Nay. To those whose n1inds are 
prepossessed by the Doctrine itsel
-who 
fronl earliest childhood have always meant 
this doctrine by the very word, Bible,-the 
doctrine being but its exposition and para- 
phrase-Yea. In such n1inds the words of 
our Lord and the declarations of St. Paul 
can awaken no other sense. To those on 
the other hand, who find the doctrine sense- 
less and self-confuting, and ,vho take up 
the Bible as they do other books, and ap- 
ply to it the saine rules of interpretation, 
-Kay. 
.And, lastly, he ,vho, like nlyself, recog- 
nises in neither of the two the state of his 
own 11lind,-who cannot rest in the former, 
and feels, or fears, a presun1ptuous spil it in 
the negative dogmatism of the latter,-he 
has his answer to seek. But so far I dare 
hazard a reply to the question,-In \vhat 
other sense can the \vords be interpreted! 
E 
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-beseeching you, however, to take \\,hat 
I am about to offer but as an attenlpt to 
delineate an arc of oscillation,-that the 
eulogy of St. Paul is in no ,vise contra- 
vened by the opinion, to \vhich I incline, 
\vho fully believe the Old Testament col- 
lectively, both in the conlposition and in 
its preservation, a great and precious gift 
of Providence ;-who find in it all that the 
Apostle describes, and who more than be- 
lieve that all \vhich the Apostle spoke of 
,vas of divine inspiration, and a blessing 
intended for as nlanyas are in comnlunion 
,,,ith the Spirit through all ages. And I 
freely confess that nly,,'hole heart ,,,ould 
turn away \vith an angry inlpatience fronl 
the cold and captious mortal, ,vho, the 
Inoment I had been pouring out the love 
and gladness of nlY soul, ,vhile book after 
book, La\\T, and Truth, and Exanlple,Oracle 
and lovely llymn, and choral Song of ten 
thousand thousands, and accepted Prayers 
of Saints and Prophets, sent back, as it 
"'ere, fronl Heaven, like doves, to be let 
loose again with a ne\v freight of spiritual 
joys and griefs and necessities, ,vere pass- 
ing across my memory,-at the first pause 
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of my voice, and whilst my countenance 
was stiIl speaking-should ask me, whe- 
ther I \vas thinking of the Book of Esther, 
or Ineant particularly to include the first 
six chapters of Daniel, or verses 6-20 of 
the 109th Psalm, or the last verse of the 
137th Psalm? ,y ould any conclusion of 
this sort be drawn in any other analogous 
case? In the course of n1Y Lectures on 
Dramatic Poetry I in half a score instances 
referred nlY auditors to the precious volun1e 
before lue-Shakspeare-and spoke en- 
thusiastically, both in general and with 
detail of particular beauties, of the plays 
of Shakspeare, as in all their kinds, and 
in relation to the purposes of the "Titer, 
excellent. \V ould it have been fair, or 
according to the conlmon usage and Ull- 
derstanding of nlen, to have inferred an 
intention on nlY part to decide the question 
respecting Titus .A,ndronicus, or the larger 
portion of the three parts of Henry \
1. '? 
\V ould not every genial Inind understand 
by Shakspeare that unity or total illl- 
pression con1prising, and resulting frolll, 
the thousandfold several and particular 
enlotions of delight, admiration, gratitude 
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excited bv his \,"orks? But if it be an- 
J 
s\vered, 'Aye! but we must not inter- 
pret St. Paul as we may and should inter- 
pret any other honest and intelligent writer 
or speaker,'-then, I say, this is the very 
IJetitio principii of which I conlplain. 
Still less do the \vords of our Lord. ap- 
ply against my vie\v. Have I not declared 
-do I not begin by declaring-that what- 
ever is referred by the sacred Penman to 
a direct communication fron1 God, and 
\vherever it is recorded that the Subject of 
the history had asserted hinlself to have 
received this or that command, this or that 
information or assurance, from a super- 
hunlan Intelligence, or where the writer in 
his o\vn person, and in the character of an 
historian, relates that the Tf T Ol'd of tIle 
Lord ca1Jze unto priest, prophet, chieftain, 
or other individual-have I not declared 
that I receive the saine \\'ith full belief, and 
adlnit its inappellable authority? \Vho 
]110 re convinced than I am-who more 
anxious to inlpress that conviction on the 
nlinds of others-that the I
a\v and the 
Prophets speak throughout of Christ ? That 


· Julm \'. 39. 
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aU the intermediate applications and reali- 
zations of the \vords are but types and re- 
petitions-translations, as it were, from 
the language of letters and articulate 
sounds into the language of events and 
symbolical persons? 
And here again let me recur to the aid 
of analogy. Suppose a Life of Sir Thomas 
l\Iore by his son in la,v, or a Life of Lord 
Bacon by his chaplain; that a part of the 
records of the Court of Chancery belong- 
ing to these periods were lost; that in 
Roper.s or in Rawley's biographical \vork 
there \vere preserved a series of dicta and 
judgments attributed to these illustrious 
Chancellors, many and in1portant speci- 
l11ens of their table discourses, \vith large 
extracts from \vorks w'fitten by them, and 
from some that are no longer extant. Let 
it be supposed, too, that there are no 
grounds, internal or external, to doubt 
either the moral, intellectual, or circum- 
stantial competence of the biographers. 
Suppose, nloreover, that wherever the op- 
portunity existed of collating their docu- 
Inents and quotations with the records and 
works still preserved, the fornler were 


. 


, 
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found substantially correct and faithful, 
the few differences in no wise altering or 
disturbing the spirit and purpose of the 
paragraphs in \vhich they were found, and 
that of \vhat was not colla table, and to 
which no test ab e:rtra cou Id be applied, 
the far larger part bore \vitness in itself of 
the sanle spirit and origin; and that not 
only by its characteristic features, but by 
its surpassing excellence, it rendered the 
chances of its having had any other author 
than the giant-n1ind, to \vhom the bio- 
grapher ascribes it, srnall indeed! N O\V, 
fronl the nature and objects of my pur- 
suits, I have, \ve will suppose, frequent 
occasion to refer to one or other of these 
works; 
or example, to Rawley's Dicta et 
Facta þ""rallcisci de {T e l'ulam. At one time 
I might refer to the ,vork in SOlne such 
words as,-" Relnember what Francis of 
Verulan1 said or judged;" 01',-" I f you 
believe not n1e, yet believe Lord Bacon." 
At another time I Inight take the running 
title of the volulne, and at another, the 
name of the biographer ;-" Turn to your 
Rawley! lIe ,viII set you right;" 01',- 
" There you \viII find a depth, \vhich no 
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research will ever exhaust;" or \"hatever 
other strong expression n1Y sense of Ba- 
con's greatness and of the intrinsic \vorth 
and the value of the proofs and specin1ens 
of that greatness, contained and preserved 
in that volume, would excite and justify. 
But let n1Y expressions be as vivid and un- 
qualified as the 1110st sanguine tempera- 
Inent ever inspired, would any n1an of 
sense conclude fron1 them that I meant- 
and n1eant to make others believe- that 
not only each and all of these anecdotes, 
adages, decisions, extracts, incidents had 
been dictated, word by word, by Lord 
Bacon; and that all Rawley's own obser- 
vations and inferences, all the connectives 
and disjunctives, all the recollections of 
tilne, place, and circu1l1stance, together 
with the order and succession of the nar... 
rative, \vere in like manner dictated and 
revised by the spirit of the deceased Chan- 
cellor? The answer will be-must be;- 
No man in his senses! "No man il-,'his 
5enses-in tllÏs instance; but in that of 
the Bible it is quite otherwise ;-for (I 
take it as an adn1itted point that) it-is 
quite otherwise!" 
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And here I renounce any advantage I 
nlight obtain for nlY argument by re- 
stricting the application of our Lord's and 
the Apostle's words to the Hebre\v Canon. 
I adn1Ït the justice-l have long felt the 
full force-of the remark-" 'Ve have all 
that the occasion allowed." And if the 
same awful authority does not apply so 
directly to the Evangelical and Apos- 
tolical writings as to the I-Iebrew Canon, 
yet the analogy of faith justifies the trans- 
fer. If the doctrine be less decisively 
Scriptural in its application to the N e\v 
Testament or the Christian Canon, the 
temptation to doubt it is likewise less. So 
at least \ve are led to infer; since in point 
of fact it is the apparent or imagined con- 
trast, the diversity of spirit \vhich sundry 
individuals have believed themsehres to 
find in the Old Testanlent and in the Gos- 
pel, that has given occasion to the doubt; 
-and, in the heart of thousands who yield 
a faith of acquiescence to the contrary, 
and find rest in their hunlility,-supplies 
fuel to a fearful \vish that it \vere permitted 
to make a distinction. 
But, lastly, you object, that - even 
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granting that no coercive, positive, reasons 
for the belief-no direct and not inferred 
assertions, - of the plenary inspiration of 
the Old and New Testanlent, in the gene- 
rally received inlport of the term, could be 
adduced, yet - in behalf of a doctrine so 
catholic, and during so long a succession 
of ages affirmed and acted on by Jew and 
Christian, Greek, Ronlish, and Protestant, 
you need no other answer than j-" Tell 
me first, why it should not be received! 
'Vhy should I not believe the Scriptures 
throughout dictated, in word and thought, 
by an infallible Intelligence?" - I adnlit 
the fairness of the retort; and eagerly and 
earnestly do I answer: For every reason 
that nlakes me prize and revere these Scrip- 
tures ;-prize them, love them, revere them, 
beyond all other books! JVlly should I 
not? Because the Doctrine in question 
petrifies at once the \vhole body of Holy 
'V rit with all its harmonies and symme- 
trical gradations,-the flexile and the r;
id, 
-the supporting hard and the clothing 
soft,-the blood which is tIle lijè,-the in- 
telligencing nerves, and the rudely \voven, 
but soft and springy, cellular substance, 
F 
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in which all are enlbedded and lightly 
bound together. This breathing organism, 
this glorious panhal'monicon, which I had 
seen stand on its feet as a man, and ,vith 
a man's voice given to it, the Doctrine in 
question turns at once into a colossall\lem- 
non's head, a hollo\v passage for a voice, a 
voice that nlocks the voices of many men, 
and speaks in their names, and yet is but 
one voice, and the same; -and no man 
uttered it, and never in a human heart was 
it conceived. lrlly should I not ?-Be- 
cause the Doctrine evacuates of aU sense 
and efficacy the sure and constant tradi- 
tion, that all the several books bound up 
together in our precious family Bibles ,vere 
composed in different and ,videly distant 
ages, under the greatest diversity of cir- 
cumstances, and degrees of light and in- 
formation, and yet that the composers, 
,vhether as uttering or as recording ,vhat 
,vas uttered and ,vhat ,vas done, ,,'ere all 
actuated by a pure and holy Spirit, one 
and the same--(for is there any spirit pure 
and holy, and yet not proceeding from 
God-and yet not proceeding in and \vith 
the Holy Spirit ?)-one Spirit, ,vorking di- 
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versly*, now awakening strength, and now 
glorifying itself in \veakness, no\v giving 
power and direction to knowledge, and 
no\v taking away the sting from error! 
Ere the sumnler and the l110nths of ripen- 
ing had arrived for the heart of the race; 
while the whole sap of the tree was crude, 
and each and every fruit lived in the harsh 
and bitter principle; even then this Spirit 
\vithdrew its chosen n1Ïnisters fronl the 
false and guilt-making centre of Self. It 
converted the \vrath into a fornl and an 
organ of love, and on the passing storm- 
cloud impressed the fair rainbow of pro- 
mise to all generations. Put the lust of 
Self in the forked lightning, and would it 
not be a Spirit of l\loloch? But God ma- 
keth the lightnings his nlinisters, fire and 
hail, vapours and stornlY winds fulfilling 
his word. 


· I use the adverb diverslg from the adjective di- 
vers in order to distinguish the Scriptural and Pau- 
line sense of the word-the sense in which I here use 
it-from the logical usage of the term diverselg from 
diverse, that is, different in kind, heterogeneous. The 
same Spirit may act and impel diversJy, but, being a 
good Spirit, it cannot act diversely. 
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Curse ye .L
IeJ'oz, said tIle angel of the 
Lord; curse ye bitterly tlte iullabitants 
tlwreqj"-sang Deborah. \Vas it that she 
called to mind any personal \vrongs-ra- 
pine or insult-that she or the house of 
Lapidoth had received froB1 J abin or Si- 
sera? No; she had dwelt under her palm 
tree in the depth of the mountain. But 
she \vas a motller ill Israel; and \vith a n10- 
ther's heart, and with the vehen1ency of a 
n10ther's and a patriot's love, she had shot 
the light of love from her eyes, and poured 
the blessings of love fron1 her lips, on the 
people that had jeoparded their lives unto 
the death against the oppressors; and the 
bitterness, a\vakened and borne aloft by 
the sa.n1e lovp, she precipitated in curses on 
the selfish and co\vard recreants \vho carne 
not to tIle Ilelp of tlte Lord, to the help qj' tlte 
Lord, against tIle migbty. As long as I 
have the in1ag p of Deborah before n1Y eyes, 
and while I thro\v myself back into the 
age, country, circun1stances, of this He- 
brew Bonduca in the not yet tan1ed chaos 
of the spiritual creation ;-as long as I 
conten1plate the in1passioned, high-souled, 
heroic \voman in all the prominence and 
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individuality of will and character,-I feel 
as if I \vere anlong the first ferments of the 
great affections-the proplastic ,,,aves of 
the n1Ïcrocosn1Ïc chaos, swelling up against 
-and yet towards-the outspread wings 
of the Dove that lies brooding on the 
troubled waters. So long all is \vell,-all 
replete with instruction and exalnple. In 
the fierce and inordinate I an1 nlade to 
know and be grateful for the clearer and 
purer radiance \vhich shines on a Chris- 
tian's paths, neither blunted by the prepa- 
ratory veil, nor criulsoned in its struggle 
through the all-en wrapping nlist of the 
\vorld's ignorance: "Thilst in the self-ob- 
livion of these heroes of the Old Testanlent, 
their elevation above all low and individual 
interests,-above all, in the entire and ve- 
helnent devotion of their total being to 
the service of their divine :àIaster, I find 
a lesson of humility, a ground of humilia- 
tion, and a shanling, yet rousing, example 
of faith and fealty. But let me once be 
persuaded that all these heart-awakening 
utterances of hUll1an hearts-of 111en of 
like faculties and passions \vith nlyself, 
nlourning, rejoicing, suffering, triumphing 
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-are but as a DÙ'lna Commedia of a su- 
perhuD1an-O bear \vith n1e, if I say- 
Ventriloquist ;-that the royal Harper, to 
whom I have so often subn1Ïtted nlyself as 
a nlauy-striuged instrument for his fire-tipt 
fingers to traverse, while every several 
nerve of emotion, passion, thought, that 
thrids the flesh-and-blood of our con1n10n 
humanity, responded to the touch,-that 
this sweet Psalrnist if Israel ,vas himself 
as mere an instrun1ent as his harp, an au- 
tomaton poet, mourner, and supplicant;- 
all is gone,-all sympathy, at least, and an 
example. I listen in a\ve and fear, but 
likewise in perplexity and confusion of 
spirit. 
Yet one other instance, and let this be 
the crucial test of the Doctrine. Say that 
the Book of Job throughout \vas dictated 
by an infallible Intelligence. Then reperuse 
the book, and 6till, as you proceed, try to 
apply the tenet: try if you can even attach 
any sense or semblance of n1eaning to the 
speeches \vhich you are reading. 'Vhat! 
were the hollo\v truiSlns, the unsufficing 
half-truths, the false assun1ptions and 11la- 
lignant insinuations of the supercilious 
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bigots, who corruptly defended the truth: 
-\vere the impressive facts, the piercing 
outcries, the pathetic appeals, and the close 
and powerful reasoning with ,vhich the 
poor sufferer-smarting at once from his 
wounds, and from the oil of vitriol which 
the orthodox liars for God \vere dropping 
into them-inlpat.iently, but uprightly and 
holily, controverted this truth, while in will 
and in spirit he clung to it ;-were both 
dictated by an infallible Intelligence 1- 
Alas! if I nlay judge fronl the manner in 
which both indiscriminately are recited, 
quoted, appealed to, preached upon, by the 
rOlLtiJliers of desk and pulpit, I cannot 
doubt that they think sO,-or rather, with- 
out thinking, take for granted that 80 they 
are to think ;-the more readily, perhaps, 
because the so thinking supersedes the ne- 
cessity of all after-thought. 


Farewell. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Y OU reply to the conclusion of n1Y 
Letter: "'Vhat have \ve to do \vith 
routiniel's? Quid mihi cum ltomllJlculis Pll- 
tala Plltide l'eputalltiblls? Let nothings 
count for nothing, and the dead bury the 
dead! \;Vho but such ever understood the 
Tenet in this sense?"- 
In ,,,hat sense then, I rejoin, do others 
understand it? If, \vith exception of the 
passages already excepted, nalnely, the re- 
corded words of God-concerning which 
no Christian can have doubt or scruple,- 
the Tenet in this sense be inapplicable to 
the Scripture, destructive of its noblest 
purposes, and contradictory to its own ex- 
press declarations, - again and again I 
ask:- 'Vhat an1 I to substitute? \Vhat 
other sense is conceivable that does not 
destroy the doctrine which it professes to 
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interpret - that does not convert it into 
its own negative? As if a geoluetrician 
should name a sugar loaf an ellipse, adding 
-" By ,vhich tern1 I here mean a cone;" 
-and then justify the misnon1er on the 
pretext that the ellipse is among the conic 
sections! And yet-notwithstand ing the 
repugnancy of the Doctrine, in its unquali- 
fied sense, to Scripture, Reason, and Com- 
mon Sense theoretically, ,vhile to all prac- 
tical uses it is intractable, unmalleable, aud 
aI together un profi table - notwithstanding 
its irrationality, and in the face of your ex- 
postulation, grounded on the palpableness 
of its irrationality,-I nlust still avow Iny 
belief that, however flittingly and unstea- 
dily, as through a luist, it is the Doctrine 
which the generality of our popular divines 
receive as orthodox, and this the sense 
which they attach to the ,vords. 
For on what other ground can I account 
for the whimsical subintelligituTs of our 
numerous harn10nists,- for the curiolAsly 
inferred facts, the inventive circu111stantial 
detail, the complemental and supplemental 
history \vhich, in the utter silence of all 
historians and absence of all historical do- 
G 
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cuments, they bring to light by nlere force 
of logic ?-And all to do away some half 
score apparent discrepancies in the chro- 
nicles and memoirs of the Old and N e\v 
Testaments ;-discrepancies so analogous 
to what is found in all other narratives of 
the san1e story by several narrators,-so 
analogous to what is found in all other 
known and trusted histories by contempo- 
rary historians, \vhen they are collated with 
each other, (nay, not seldonl when either 
historian is conlpared with hirnself,) as to 
form in the eyes of an C0111petent judges a 
characteristic rnark of the genuineness, in- 
dependency, and (if I may apply the word 
to a book,) the veraciousness of each se- 
veral docunlent; a lnark the absence of 
which would warrant a suspicion of col- 
lusion, invention, or at be
t of servile tran- 
scription ;-di::,crepancies so trifling in cir- 
CU111stance ano in)port, that, although in 
SOUle instances it is highly probable, and 
in all instances, perhaps, po
sible that they 
are only apparent and reconcilable, no 
\vise man \vould care a straw \vhether they 
\vere real or apparent, reconciled or left in 
harnlless and friendly variance. 'Vhat, I 
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ask, could have induced learned and in- 
telligent divines to adopt or sanction sub- 
terfuges, which, neutralizing the ordinary 
critel'ia of full or defective evidence in his- 
torical documents, would, taken as a ge- 
neral rule, render all collation and cross- 
exanlination of written records ineffective, 
and obliterate the main character by \vhich 
authentic histories are distinguished from 
those traditional tales, \vhich each succes- 
sive reporter enlarges and fashions to his 
own fancy and purpose, and every differ- 
ent edition of which nlore or less contra- 
dicts the other? Allow me to create chasms 
ad libitum, and ad libitulll to fill them up 
\vith imagined facts and incidents, and I 
\vould ahnost undertake to harnlonize Fal- 
staff's account of the rogues in buckram 
into a coherent and consistent narrative. 
'Vhat, I say, could have tempted grave and 
pious men thus to disturb the fou ndation 
of the Temple, in order to repair a petty 
breach or rat-hoJe in the ,vall, or fasten 
a loose stone or two in the outer court, if 
not an assu 11led nece

ity arising out of 
the peculiar character of Bible history? 
The substance of the syllogisln, by which 
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their procedure was justified to their own 
minds, can be no other than this. That, 
without which two assertions - both of 
which JJlust be alike true and correct- 
would contradict each other, and conse- 
quently be, one or both, false or incorrect, 
must itself be true. But every word and 
syllable existing in the original text of the 
Canonical Books, froIn the Clleretlli and 
Pheletlâ* of David to the nan1e in the 
copy of a fall1ily register, the site of a 
town, or the course of a river, \vere dic- 
tated to the sacred amauuensis by an in- 
fallible Intelligence. Here there can be 
neither more nor less. Important or un- 
in1portant gives no ground of difference; 
and the number of the \vriters as little. 
The secretaries nlay have been 111any,-the 
historian \vas one and the same, and he in- 
fallible. This is the lninor of the syllogisn1 ; 
and if it could be proved, the conclusion 
would be at least plausible; and there 
would be but one objection to the proce- 
dure, nan1ely, its uselessness. For if it 
have been proved already, \vhat need of 


· 2 Sum. xx. 23. 1 Chron. xviii. 17.-Ed. 
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proving it over again, and by n1eans-the 
ren10val, nanlely, of apparent contradic- 
tions-which the infallible Author did not 
think good to elnploy? But if it have not 
been proved, what becomes of the argu- 
ment \vhich derives its whole force and 
legitimacy from the assumption? 
In fact, it is clear that the harmonists 
and their adnlÏrers held and understood 
the Doctrine literally. And 111ust not that 
divine likewise have so understood it, who, 
in answer to a question concerning the 
transcendant blessedness of J ael, and the 
righteousness of the act, in which she in- 
hospitably, treacherously, perfidiously, 
murdered sleep, the confiding sleep, closed 
the controversy by observing that he 
wanted no better morality than that of the 
Bible, and no other proof of an action's 
being praiseworthy than that the Bible 
had declared it worthy to be praised ;-an 
observation, as applied in this instance, so 
slanderous to the morality and nloral spirit 
of the Bible as to be inexplicable, except 
as a consequence of the Doctrine in dis- 
pute ?-But let a man be once fully per- 
suaded that there is no difference between 
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the two positions-" The Bible contains 
the religion revealed by God" -and- 
"\Vhatever is contained in the Bible is 
religion, and \vas revealed by God
' - ; 
and that \vhatever can be said of the Bi- 
ble, collectively taken, may and must be 
said of each and every sentence of the Bi- 
ble, taken for and by itself; - and I no 
longer wonder at these paradoxes. I only 
object to the inconsistency of those \vho 
profess the same belief, and yet affect to 
look down \vith a contemptuous or com- 
passionate smile on John \Vesley for re- 
jecting the Copernican systenl as incom- 
patible there\vith; or who exclaim" \V on- 
derful ! " when they hear that Sir ::\latthew 
Hale sent a crazy old \voman to the gal- 
lows in honour of the \Vitch of Endor*. 


· He sent two, nor does it appear that the poor 
creatures were at all crazy. 
Rose Cullender and Amy Duny, widows. of Low- 
estoff, Suffolk, were trird for witchcraft, on the 10th 
of l\Jarch, 1665, at Bury St. Edmunds. Sir 1\1. 
Hale told the jury, " that he would not repeat the 
evidence unto them, lest by so doing he should '''Tong 
the evidence on the one side or the other. Only this he 
acquainted them, that they had two things to inquire 
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In the Jatter instance it might, I admit, 
have been an erroneous (though even at 
this day the all but universally received) 


after: fir
t, whether or no these children were be- 
witched; secondly, whether the prisoners at the bar 
were guilty of it. 
" That there were such creatures as witches, he made 
no doubt at all. For,jirst, the Scriptures had l!Oirm- 
ed so much. Secondl};, the wisdom (!lalll1ations had 
providecllaws against such persons, which is an argu- 
ment l!f their confidence l?!' such a crime. And such 
hath been the judgment of this kingdom, as appears 
by that Act of Parliament, which hath prO\-ided pu- 
nishments proportionable to the quality of the offence. 
And desired them strictly to observe their evidence; 
and desired the great God of heaven to direct their 
hearts in the weighty thing tbey had in hand. For to 
condemn the innocent, and to let the guilty go free 
were both an abomination to the Lord." 
They were found guilty on thirteen indictments. 
The bewitched got \ve1l of all their pains the moment 
after the con\'l{;tion; " only Susan Chandler felt a 
pain like pricking of pins in her stomach." 
" The Judge and all the Court felt fully satisfied 
with the verdict, and thereupon gavejudgment aga
ñst 
the witches that they should be hanged." 
" They were much urged to confess, but would not." 
" They were executed on 1\1 onday, the 17th of 
J\Iarch following, but they confessed nothing."-State 
Trials, vi. p. 700. Ed. 
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interpretation of the word, which we have 
rendered by witch ;-but I challenge these 
divines and their adherents to establish 
the compatibility of a belief in the modern 
astronolny and natural philosophy \vith 
their and 'Vesley's doctrine respecting the 
inspired Scriptures, \vithout reducing the 
Doctrine itself to a plaything of wax ;-or 
rather to a half-inflated bladder, \vhich, 
when the contents are rarefied in the heat 
of rhetorical generalities, swells out round, 
and without a crease or wrinkle; but bring 
it into the cool telnperature of particulars, 
and you nlay press, and as it were except, 
what part you like-so it be but one part 
at a time-bet\,veen your thulnb and fin- 
ger. 
J\ow, I pray you, \vhich is the more ho- 
nest, nay, which the nlore reverential, pro- 
ceeding,-
o play at fast and loose in this 
,vay; or to say at once, " See here in these 
several \vritings one and the sanle Holy 
Spirit, now sanctifying a chosen vessel, 
and fitting it for thr reception of heavenly 
truths proceeding immediately fronl the 
mouth of God, and elsewhere working in 
frail and fallible men like ourselves, and 
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like ourselves instructed by God's ,vord 
and la,vs ? "-The first Christian martyr 
had the forn1 and features of an ordinary 
man, nor are ,ve taught to believe that 
these features were miraculously trans- 
figured into superhun1an synuuetry; but 
he being filled 'With the Iloly Ghost, they 
that looked steifj'astly on hÙn, saw ltis face 
as it had been tIle face of all aI/gel. Even 
so has it ever been, and so it ever 'v ill be, 
,,,ith all ,vho with humble hearts and a 
rightly disposed spirit scan the Sacred 
\T oluÌne. And they ,vho read it with an 
evil heart of llJlbeliej
 and an alien spirit- 
,vhat boots for then! the assertion that 
every sentence ,vas nliraculously conlmuni- 
cated to the nonlinal author by God hin1- 
self? 'ViII it not rather present additional 
tenlptations to the unhappy scoffers, and 
furnish them with a pretext of self-justifi- 
cation? 
'Vhen, in my third Letter, I first echoed 
the question, "Vhy should I not?' --the 
answers can1e crowding on my mind. I 
an1 ,veIl content, however, to have nlerely 
suggested the nlain points, in proof of the 
positive harm which, both historically and 
H 
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spiritually, our religion sustains from this 
Doctrine. Of nlinor Ï1nportance, yet not 
to be overlooked, are the forced and fan- 
tastic interpretations, the arbitrary alJe- 
gories and mystic expansions of proper 
naines, to which this indiscriminate Biblio- 
latry furnished fuel, spark, and wind. A 
still greater evil, and less attributable to 
the visionary hU1l10ur and weak judgnlent 
of the individual expositors, is the literal 
rendering of Scripture in passages, \vhich 
the number and variety of images employed 
in different places, to express one and the 
sanle verity, plainly olark out for figu- 
rative. And, lastly, add to all these the 
strange-in all other writings unexanlpled 
-practice of bringing together into logical 
dependency detached sentences froIH books 
conlposed at the distance of centuries, nay, 
sOD1etin1es a milleunium, ti'om each other, 
under differept dispensations, and for dif- 
ferent objects. Accommodations of elder 
Scriptural phrases-that fa vourite ornall1ent 
and garnish of Jewish eloquence-inci- 
dental allusions to popular notions, tradi- 
tions, apologues-(for ex
unplc, the di
pute 
between the Devil and the Archangell\Ii- 
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chael about the body of l\loses. Jude g.), 
-fancies and anachronisn1s in1ported froin 
the synagogue of Alexandria into Pales- 
tine by, or together \vith, the Septuagint 
,.,. ersion, and applied as mere ol'gumenta 
ad llomines- (for exanlple, the delivery of 
the Law by the disposition of Angels, Acts 
vii. 53. Gal. jji. 1 g. 11 eD. ii. 2. )-these, 
detached from their context, and, contrary 
to the intention of the sacred writer, first 
raised into independent t/tese.ç, and then 
brought togethel o to produce or sanction 
SODle ne\v credeJldum, for \vhich neither 
separately could have furnished a pretence! 
By this strange mosaic, Scripture texts 
have been worked up into passable like- 
nesses of Purgatory, Popery, the Inquisi- 
tion, and other monstrous abuses. But 
,vould you have a Protestant instance of 
the superstitious use of Scripture arising 
out of this dogma? Passing by the Cab- 
bala of the Hutchinsonian School as the 
dotage of a fe\\T weak-n1inded individuals, I 
refer you to Bishop Hacket's Sermons on 
the Incarnation. And if you have read 
the same author.s Life of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, and have seen and felt (as every 
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reader of this latter \vork must see auet 
feel,) his talent, learning, acuteness, and 
robust good sense, you \vill have no diffi- 
culty in determining the quality and cha- 
racter of a dogma, \vhich could engraft 
such fruits on such a tree*. 
It will perhaps appear a paradox, if, 
after all these rea
ons, I should avo\v that 
they weigh less in my lllind against the 
Doctrine, than the n10tives usually assigned 
for Inaintaining and enjoining it. Such, 
for instance, are the arguluents dra\vn from 


* 'Did not the Life of Archbishop 'Villiams prO\"e 
otherwise, I should have inferred from these Sermons 
that Hacket from his first boyhood had been used to 
make themes, epigrams, copies of verses, and the like 
on all the feasts and festivals of the Church; had 
found abundant nourishment for this humour of 
points, quirks, anù quiddities, in the study of the 
Fathers and glossers; and remained ajzl11iur soplt all 
his life long.' '" '" '" 'Let any competent judge 
read IIacket's Life of Archbishop ,V illiams, and then 
these Sermons, and so measure the stultif,ying, nugi- 
fying, effect of a blind and uncritical study of the 
Fathers, and the exclusive prepossession in favour of 
their authority in the minds of many of our Church 
dignitaries in the reign of Charles 1.' Lit. Remains. 
III. pp. 175 and 183.-Ed. 
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the anticipated loss and danlage that would 
result fron1 its abandonment; as that it 
\vould deprive the Christian world of its 
only infallible arbiter in questions of Faith 
and Duty, suppress the only common and 
inappellable tribunal; that the Bible is 
the only religious bond of union and ground 
of unity anlong Protestants, and the like. 
For the confutation of this whole reasoning 
it n1ight be sufficient to ask :-Has it pro- 
d uced these effects? 'V ould not the con- 
trary statenlent be nearer to the fact? 
'Vhat did the Churches of the first four 
centuries hold on this point? To what did 
they attribute the rise and multiplication 
of heresies? Can any learned and candid 
Protestant affirm that there existed and 
exists no ground for the charges of Bos- 
suet and other enlinent Romish divines? 
I t is no easy l11atter to kno\v ho\v to handle 
a party maxinl, so framed that, \vith the ex- 
ception of a single word, it expresses an 
inlportant truth, but which by means of 
that word is made to convey a most dan- 
gerous error. 
The Bible is the appointed conservatory, 
an indispensable criterion, and a continual 
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source and support of true Belief. But that 
the Bible. is the sole source; that it not 
only contains, but constitutes, the Chris- 
tian Religion; that it is, in short, a Creed, 
consisting wholly of articles of Faith ; that 
consequently \ve need no rule, he1p, or 
guide, spiritual or historical, to teach us 
what parts are and ,vhat are not articles of 
Faith-all being such-, and the difference 
between the Bible and the Creed being 
this, that the clauses of the latter are all 
unconditionally necessary to salvation, but 
those of the former conditionally so, that 
is, as soon as the words are kno\vn to exist 
in anyone of the canonical Books; and 
that, under this limitation, the belief is of 
the sanle necessity in both, and not at aU 
affected by the greater or lesser importance 
of the n1atter to be believed ;-this scherne 
differs widely from the preceding, though 
its adherents often n1ake use of the salne 
,vords in expressing their belief. And this 
latter scheme, I assert, \vas bronght into 
currency by and in favour of those by wholn 
the operation of grace, the aids of the 
Spirit, the necessity of regeneration, the 
corruption of our nature, in short, all the 
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peculiar and spiritual D1ysteries of the 
Gospel were eXplained and diluted away. 
And how have these n1en treated this 
very Bible 1-1, who indeed prize and 
reverence this sacred library, as of all out- 
ward means and conservatives of Christian 
faith and practice the surest and the n10st 
reflective of the inward \V ord ;-1, who 
hold that the Bible contains the religion of 
Christians, but who dare not say that 
whatever is contained in the Bible is the 
Christian religion, and who shrink from all 
question respecting the co,uparative worth 
and efficacy of the written 'V ord as weighed 
against the preaching of the Gospel, the 
discipline of the Churches, the continued 
succession of the 
Iinistry, and the C0111- 
n1union of Saints, lest by cOlnparing I 
should seem to detach them ;-1 trelll ble 
at the processes, which the Grotian divines 
without scruple carryon in their treatn1ent 
of the sacred \V riters, as soon as any texts 
declaring the peculiar tenets of our F aìth 
are cited against thelTI,-eVen tenets and 
mysteries which the believer at his baptism 
receives as the title-writ and bosoln-roll of 
his adoption; and which, according to illY 
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scheme, every Christian born in Church- 
lllembership ought to bring \vith him to 
the study of the sacred Scriptures as the 
Inaster-key of interpretation. 'Vhatever 
the doctrine of infallible dictation nlay be 
in itself, in t!leir hands it is to the last de- 
gree nugatory, and to be paralleled only by 
the Ron1ish tenet of Infallibility,-in the 
existence of \"hich all agree, but where, 
and in \vhorn, it exists is still nlatter of de- 
bate. Every sentence found in a canonical 
Book, rightly interpreted, contains the dic- 
tum of an infallible l\lind ;-but \vhat the 
right interpretation is,-or whether the very 
,,'ords no\v extant are corrupt or genuine 
-lllust be detern1ined by the industry and 
understanding of fallible and alas! l1lore 
or less prejudiced theologians. 
And yet I a1l1 told that this Doctrine 
nlust not be resisted or calJed in question, 
because of its fitness to preserve unity of 
faith, and for the prevention of schisnl and 
sectarian by-\vays I-Let the lllan 'who 
holds this language trace the history of 
Protestantisrl1, and the growth ofsectarian 
divisions, ending with Dr. Ha\vker's ultra_ 
Calvinistic 'Tracts, and 1\11'. Belshanl's K ew 
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Version of the Testament. And then let 
hinl tell tHe that for the prevention of an 
evil which already exists, and \vhich the 
boasted preventive itself nlight rather seen1 
to have occasioned, I nlust submit to be 
silenced by the first learned Infidel, who 
throws in illY face the blessing of Debo- 
rah, or the cursings of David, or the Gre- 
cisms and heavier difficulties in the bio- 
graphical chapters of the Book of Daniel, 
or the hydrography and natural philo::;ophy 
of the Patriarchal ages.--I nUlst forego 
the 11leanS of silencing, and the prospect of 
convincing, an alienated brother, because 
I luuSt not thus answer :-" 
I y Brother! 
'Vhat has all this to do with the truth and 
the worth of Christianity? If you reject {l 
priori all comnlunion with the Holy Spirit, 
there is indeed a chasIn between us, over 
which we cannot even n1ake our voices in- 
telligible to each other. But if-though 
but \vith the faith of a Seneca or an Anto- 
nine-you adnlÍt the co-operation of a di- 
vine Spirit in souls desirous of good, even 
as the breath of heaven works variously in 
each several plant according to its kind, 
character, period of growth, and circuln- 
1 
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stance of soil, clinle, and aspect ;-on \vhat 
ground can you assunle that its presence 
is incompatible \vith all inlperfect.ion in the 
subject,-even \vith such imperfection as 
is the natural accolnpaniment of the unripe 
season? If you call your gardener or hus- 
bandman to account for the plants or crops 
he is raising, \vould you not regard the 
special purpose in each, and judge of each 
by that which it \vas tending to? Thorns 
are not flowers, nor is the husk serviceable. 
But it \vas not for its thorns, but for its 
sweet and ll1edicinal flo\vers that the rose 
\vas cultivated; and he who cannot separate 
the husk froIll the grain, ',,'ants the po\ver 
because sloth or 111alice has prevented the 
,vill. I denland for the Bible only the 
justice which you grant to other books of 
grave authority, and to other proved and 
acknowledged benefactors of mankind. 
'Vill you deny a spirit of \visdom in Lord 
Bacon, because in particular facts he did 
not possess perfect science, or an entire 
in1nlunity fronl the positive errors ,vhich 
result from inlperfect insight? A Davy 
,,,ill 110t so judge his great predecessor. 
For he recognizes the spirit that is no\v 
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working in hilnself, and which under simi- 
lar defects of light and obstacles of error 
had been his guide and guardian in the 
1110rning twilight of his o\vn genius. l\lust 
not the kindly \varn1th, a\vaken and vivify 
the seed, in order that the steIn rnay spring 
up and rejoice in the light? As the genial 
""arn1th to the informing light, even so is 
the pre-disposing Spirit to the revealing 
\V ord." 
If I should reason thus-but why do I 
say if ?-1 have reasoned thus with more 
than one serious and well-disposed Sceptic; 
and \vhat ,vas the answer ?-" You speak 
rationally, but seem to forget the subject. 
I have frequently attended meetings of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, \vhere 
I have heard speakers of every deno1l1ina- 
tion, Calvinist and Arminian, Quaker and 

Iethodist, Dissenting 
Iinisters and Cler- 
gyn1en, nay, dignit.aries of the Established 
Church,-and still have I heard the sanle 
doctrine,-that the Bible \vas not to bè re- 
garded or reasoned about in the \vay that 
other good books are or nlay be ;-that the 
Bible was different in kind, and stood by 
itself. By some indeed this doctrine was 
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rather in1plied than expressed, but yet evi- 
dently inlplied. But by far the greater 
nUlllber of the speakers it \vas asserted in 
the 8trongest and n10st unqualified \vords 
that language could supply. \Vhat is more, 
their principal argulnents "'ere ground- 
ed on the position, that the Bible through- 
out was dictated by On1niscience, and there- 
fore in all its parts infallibly true and obli- 
gatory, and that the men, \vhose nanles are 
prefixed to the several books or chapters, 
\vere in fact but as different pens in the 
hand of one and the same 'Vriter, and the 
\\'ords the "70rds of God himself;-and 
that on this account all notes and con)- 
111ents \\'ere superfluous, nay, presumptu- 
Olis,-a profane n1ixing of hun1an with di- 
vine, the notions of falIible creatures, \vith 
the oracles of Infallibility,-as if God's 
lueaning could be so clearly or fitly ex- 
pressed in nlan's as in God's own \vords I 
But ho\v often you yourself nlust have 
heard the sanle language froin the pul- 
pit !"- 
'Vhat could I reply to this 1-1 could 
neither deny the fact, nor evade the con- 
clusion,-nanlely, that such is at present 
the popular belief. Yes-I at length re- 
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joined- I have heard this language from 
the pulpit, and 1110re than once fron1 Dlen 
who in any other place would explain it 
away into son1ething so very different fronl 
the literal sense of their \yords as closely 
to reseluble the contrary. And this, in- 
deed, is the peculiar character of the doc- 
trine, that you cannot din}inish or qualify 
but you reverse it. I have heard this lan- 
guage from men, who knew as well as my- 
self that the best and 1110St orthodox di- 
vines have in effect disclaillled the doctrine, 
inasnluch as they confess it cannot be ex- 
tended to the words of the sacred 'V riters, 
or the particular Ïlnport,-that therefore 
the Doctrine does not mean all that the 
usual \vording of it expresses, though \vhat 
it does 111ean, and \vhy they continue to 
sanction this hyperbolical wording, I have 
sought to learn fron1 then1 in vain. But 
let a thousand orators blazon it at public 
meetings, and let as many pulpits echo it, 
surely it behoves you to inquire whether 
you cannot be a Christian on your own 
faith; and it cannot but be beneath a ,vise 
lHan to be an Infidel on the score of what 
other men think fit to include in their 
Christianity! 
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Now suppose-and, believe Ine, the sup- 
position \vill vary little from the fact-that 
in consequence of these vie\vs the Sceptic's 
mind had gradually opened to the recep- 
tion of all the truths enunlerated in n1Y 
first Letter. Suppose that the Scriptures 
thenlselves fron1 this time had continued 
to rise in his esteen1 and affection-the 
better understood, the lnore dear; as in 
the countenance of one, \vhon1 through a 
cloud of prejudices we have at last learned 
to love and value above all others, new 
beauties da\vn on us froin day to day, till 
at.length \ve wonder how \ve could at any 
time have thought it other than 1110st beau- 
tiful. Studying the sacred Volume in the 
light and in the freedoln of a faith already 
secured, at every fresh meeting my Scep- 
tic friend has to tell nle of son1e new pas- 
sage, formerly viewed by hiln as a dry 
stick on a rotten branch, which has budded, 
and like the rod of Aaron, brought Jortlt 
buds and blool/led blossoms, and yielded al- 
monds. Let these results, I say, be sup- 
posed,-and shall I still be told that my 
friend is nevertheless an alien in the 
household of Faith? Scrupulously ortho- 
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dox as I kno\v you to he, \vill you tell n1e 
that I ought to have left this Sceptic as I 
found hiln, rather than atten1pt his con- 
version by such n1eans; or that I was de- 
ceiving hin1, when I said to hi111 :- 
" Friend' The truth revealed through 
Christ has its evidence in itse]f
 and the 
proof of its divine authority in its fitness 
to our nature and needs ;-the dearness 
and cogency of this proof being propor- 
tionate to the degree of seJf-knowledge in 
each individual hearer. Christianity has 
likewise its historical evidences, and these 
as strong as is con1patible \vith the nature 
of history, and \vith the ain1s and objects 
of a religious dispensation. And to all 
these Christianity itself, as an existing 
Power in the \vorld, and Christendom as 
an existing Fact, \vith the no less evident 
fact of a progressive expansion, give a 
force of moral demonstration that aln10st 
supersedes particular testimony. These 
proofs and evidences would remain un- 
shaken, even though the sum of our reli- 
gion \vere to be drawn from the theologi- 
ans of each successive century, on the 
principle of receiving that only as divine, 
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,,-hich should be found in all,-quod selll- 
per, quod llbique, quod ab omnibus. Be 
only, my Friend! as orthodox a believer 
as you \yould have abundant rea
on to be, 
though fron1 S0111e accident of birth, coun- 
trv,. or education the precious boon of the 
Bible, \vith its additional evidence, had up 
to this n10111ent been concealed fron1 YOu; 
-and then read its contentb ,,-ith only the 
same piety which you freely accord on 
other occasions to the \vritings of nlen, 
considered the best and \visest of their se- 
veral ages! '\
hat you find therein coinci- 
dent ,vith your pre-establi
hed convictions, 
you \vill of course recognize as the Re- 
vealed 'V ord, ,,-hile, as you read the re- 
corded workings of the 'Y ord and the 
Spirit in the 111inds, lives, and hearts of 
spiritual Dlen, the influence of the same 
Spirit on your o\vn being, and the conflicts 
of grace and Infirmity in your own soul, 
,vill enable yon to discern and to know in 
and by what spirit they spake and acted, 
-as far at least as bhall be needful for 
you, and in the till1es of your need. 
" Thenceforward, therefore, your doubts 
\vill be confined to such parts or passages 
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of the received Canon, as seem to you ir- 
reconcilable with kno\vn truths, and at ,-a- 
riance with the tests given in the 5crip- 
tures them
elves, and as shall continue so 
to appear after you have examined each in 
reference to the circumstances of the 'l" ri- 
teI' or Speaker, the dispensation under 
,,'hich he lived, the purpose of the parti- 
cular passage, and the intent and object 
of the Scriptures at large. Respecting 
these, decide for yourself: and fear not 
for the result. I venture to tell it you be- 
fore hand. The result ,vill be, a confidence 
in the j udgn1ent and fidelity of the com- 
pilers of the Canon increased by the appa- 
rent exceptions. For they will be found 
neither nlore nor greater than may ,veIl 
be supposed requisite, on the one hand, to 
prevent us fron1 sinking into a habit of 

lothful, undiscrin1Ïnating, acquiescence, 
and on the other to provide a check against 
those presunlptuouS fanatics, ,vho would 
rend the rrl'i1Jl and Thummim front the 
breastplate ojjudgment, and fraille oracles 
by private divination from each letter of 
each disjointed genl, uninterpreted by the 
Priest, and deserted by the 8pirit, 'which 
K 
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shines in the parts only as it pervades and 
irradiates the whole." 
Such is the language in which I have 
addressed a halting friend,-halting, yet 
,,"ith his face toward the right path. I f I 
have erred, enable file to see my error. 
Correct nle, or confirnl 111e. 


Farewell. 
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Y ES! my dear Friend, it is nlY con- 
viction that in all ordinary cases the 
knowledo'e and belief of the Christian Re- 
o 
ligioll should precede the study of the 
Hebrew Canon. Indeed ,,,ith regard to 
both Testaments, I consider oral and cate- 
chisnlal instruction as the preparative pro- 
vided by Christ himself in the estabJish- 
Inent of a visible Church. And to make 
the Bible, apart frol11 the truths, doctrines, 
and spiritual experiences contained there- 
in, the subject of a special article of faith, 
I hold an unnecessary and useless absLrac- 
tion, ,vhich in too Inany instances has the 
effect of substituting a barren acquiescence 
in the letter for the lively faith, that cOllzeth 
by !tearing; even as the hearing is produc- 
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t
ve of this faith, because it is the 
.ord of 
God that is heard and preached. (Ronz. x. 
8. 17.) And here I nlean the ,,,ritten ,vord 
preserved in the armoury of the Church to 
be the sword of faith out of tIle 'Jnoutll of 
the preacher, as Christ's anlbassador and 
representative, (llev. i. 16.) and out of the 
heart of the believer, fronl generation to 
generation. \Vho shall dare dissolve or 
loosen this holy bond, this divine recipro- 
cality, of Faith and Scripture? \Vho shall 
dare enjoin aught else as an object of sa- 
ying faith, beside the truths that appertain 
to salvation? The imposers take on thenl- 
selves a heavy responsibility, ho,vever de- 
fensible the opinion itself, as an opinion, 
Inay be. For by imposing it, they coun- 
teract their own purposes. They antedate 
questions, and thus in all cases aggravate 
the difficulty of answering thenl satisfac- 
torily. And not seldom they create diffi- 
culties that nlight never have occurred. 
But, \\"orst of aU, they convert things tri- 
fling or indifferent into n1Ïschievous pre- 
texts for the wanton, fearful difficulties 
for the weak, and formidable objections 
for the inquiring. For ,,"hat luan fearillg 
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(Jod dares think any the least point indif- 
ferent, ,yhich he is required to receive as 
God's own inlnlediate word n1iraculous]y 
infused, luiraculously recorded, and by a 
succession of miracles preserved unblended 
and without change ? -Through all the 
pages of a large and nlultifold volulue, at 
each successive period, at every sentence, 
l1lUst the question recur :-" Dare I be- 
lieve-do I in 11lY heart believe-these 
words to have been dictated by an infalli- 
ble reason, and the inllnediate utterance 
of Aln1ighty God ?"-No! It is due to 
Christian charity that a question so awful 
should not be put unnecessarily, and 
should not be put out of tinle. The ne- 
cessity I deny
 And out of tinle the ques- 
tion nlust be put, if after enunlerating the 
several articles of the Catholic Faith 1 am 
bound to add :-" and further you are to 
believe with equal faith, as having the 
san1e Í1nlnediate and miraculous derivation 
froll1 God, \vhatever else you shall here- 
after read in any of the sixty-six books 
collected in the Old and New Testaments." 
I would never say this. Yet let 11le not be 
lllisjudged as if I treated the Scriptures as 
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a matter of indifference. I \vould not say 
this: but.where I saw a desire to believe, 
and a beginning love of Christ, I \vould 
there say:-" There are likewise sacred 
\Vritings, vlhich, taken in connection \"ith 
the institution and perpetuity of a visible 
Church, all believers revere as the lTIOSt 
precious boon of God, next to Christ.ianity 
itself, and attribute both their c0111munica- 
tion and preservation to an especial Provi- 
dence. In them you \vill find all the re- 
vealed truths, \vhich have been set forth 
and offered to you, clearly and circUlllstan- 
tially recorded; and, in addition to these, 
examples of obedience and disobedience 
both in states and individuals, the lives and 
actions of 111en eUlinent under each dispen- 
sation, their sentin1ents, luaxinls, hynlns, 
and prayers,-their affections, enlotions 
and conflicts ;-in all which you will recog- 
nize the infìl1ellCe of the I-Ioly Spirit, with 
a conviction increasing with the growth of 
your own faith and spiritual experience." 
Farewell. 
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:MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I N my last two Letters I have gi \'en the 
state of the argunlent, as it would stand 
between a Christian thinking as I do, and 
a serious well-di
posed Deist. I will no\v 
endeavour to state the argument, as be- 
tween the fornler and the advocates for the 
popular belief,-such of thenl, I nlean, as 
are competent to deliver a dispassionate 
judglnent in the cause. And again, more 
particularly, I mean the learned and re- 
flecting part of thein, who are influenced 
to the retention of the pre\7ailing dogn1a 
by the supposed consequences of a differ- 
ent view, and, especially, by their dread -of 
conceding to all alike, 
imple and learned, 
the privilege of picking and choosing the 
Scriptures tbat are to be received as bind- 
ing on their con5ciences. Between these 
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persons and myself the controversy*' n1av 
be reduced to a single question:- 


· It is remarkable that both parties might appeal 
to the same text of St. Paul,-'7l'aO'"a. ì'Pa.<þ
 BsJ'7l'VEVO'"'tCÇ 
xa.
 
<þh.'&f-'oç '7l'pð; 
&
ctO'"Xa.'}..;a.v, x. 7'. '}... (2 Tim. iii. 16,) 
which favours the one or the other opinion accordingly 
as the words are construed; and which, again, is the 
more probable construction, depends in great mea;ure 
on the preference given to one or other of two differ- 
ent readings, the one having and the other omitting 
the conjunction copulative xa.2. 
[The English version is :-A II Scripture i.Ii given flY 
inspiration f!f God, and is profitable, 
'c. And in this 
rendering of the original the English is countenanced 
by the established Version of the Dutch Reformed 
Church :-Alle de Schr!ft is van Godt illgegeven,ende 
is 1wttigh 
"C. Anrl by Diodati :- Tutta La Scrittul'a 
? divinamente inspirata, ed utiL, 
'c. And by l\Iartin : 
TOllie I' Ecriture est divine'11lent inspirée, et pn!/itaUe, 

'c. And by Beza :- Tota Scriptura di'rinitus cst ill- 
spirata, et uti/is, 
'c. 
The other rendering is supported by the Yulgate: 
-01llnis Scriptura, divinillis inspil'ata, utilis est ad, 

"C. By Luther :-Denn aUe Scll1'ift'ron Gott einge- 
{leben, ist nütze zur, &,c. And by Calmet:- 'l'oute l' 
Ecriture, qui est inspirée de Dicll, est ut ile, 
fC. Anrl 
by the common Spanish translation :-Toda Escritura, 
di'rinamente inspinlda, es util/1ll1'a cnsf1lar 
'c. This 
is also the rendering of the Syriac (Pesch.) and t\\O 
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Is it safer for the Individual, and more 
conducive to the interests of the Church of 
Christ, in its twofold character of pastoral 
and n1Ïlitant, to conclude thus :- The Bi- 
ble is the 'V ord of God, and therefore true, 
holy, and in all parts unquestionable;- 
or thus,-The Bible, considered in refer- 
ence to its declared ends and purposes, is 
true and holy, and for all who seek truth 
\vith humble spirits an unquestionable guide, 
and therefore it is the \V ord of God ?- 
In every generation, and wherever the 
light of Revelation has shone, 111en of all 
ranks, conditions, and states of 111ind have 
found in this Volume a correspondent for 
every moveluent toward the Better felt in 
their own hearts. The needy soul has 
found supply, the feeble a help, the sorrow- 
ful a cOlnfort; yea, be the recipiency the 


Arabic Versions, and is followed by Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, and most of the Fathers. See the note 
in Griesbach. Tertullian represents the sense thus :- 
Legimus, OIllIl('1ll Scril'tuTllm, æd!/icationi habilem, di- 
vÚlitus iw,pirari. De Habit. ì\I ul. c. iii. Origen 
has it several times, eE;7rYEI.;a"TO
 O!Ja-CL, w{>b"fA-óç fQ"T&, and 
once as in the recei \"ed text. Ed.] 
L 
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least that can consist \vith n10rallife, there 
is an answering grace ready to enter. The 
Bible has been found a spiritual 'V orld,- 
spiritual, and yet at the same time outward 
and comnlon to all. You in one place, I 
in another, all men somewhere or at some 
tinle, meet with an assurance that the hopes 
and fears, the thoughts and yearnings that 
proceed froIn, or tend to, a fight spirit in 
us, are not dreams or fleeting singularities, 
no voices heard in sleep, or spectres which 
the eye suffers but not perceives. As if on 
some dark night a pilgrinl, suddenly be- 
110lding a bright star Dloving before hinl, 
should stop in fear and perplexity. But 
Jo! travel1er after traveller passes by hin1, 
and each, being questioned \vhither he is 
('I'oin o ' 111akes allS\Ver , " I aU1 followin o ' von 
b 0' b 0/ 
guiding Star! " The pilgrim quickens hi
 
own steps, and presses onward in confi- 
dence. l\lorc confident still \vill he be, if 
by the \Yay side he should find, here and 
there, ancient monu111ents, each with its 
votive lan1p, and on each the naHle of sonle 
former pilgrim, and a record that there he 
had first seen or begun to fo]]o\v the benig- 
nant Star! 


. 
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No otherwise is it with the varied COll- 
tents of the Sacred V olunle. The hungry 
11ave found food, the thirsty a living spring, 
the feeble a staff, and the victorious \var- 
fareI' songs of ,velcorne and strains of mu- 
sic; and as long as each lnan asks on ac- 
count of his wants, and asks \vhat he wants, 
no lllan will disco\ter aught anliss or defi- 
cient in the vast and l11any-chanlbered 
storehouse. But if instead of this, an idler 
or a scoffer should wander through the 
J ooms, peering and peeping, and either de- 
tects, or f
ncies he has detected, here a 
rusted sword or pointless shaft, there a tool 
of rude construction, and superseded by 
later improvenlents (and preserved, per- 
ha ps, to make us Inore grat2ful for theIn) ; 
-which of two things ,viII a sober-minded 
nlan,-who from his childhood upward had 
been fed, clothed, anned, and furnished 
with the means of instruction from this 
very luagazine,-think the fitter plan ?-- 
'ViII he insist that the rust is not rust; or 
that it is a rust sui gelleris, intentionally 
fornled on the steel for SOlne Inysterious 
virtue in it, and that the staff and astrolabe 
of a shepherd astronon1er are identical 
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\vith, or equivalent to, the quadrant and 
telescope of Newton or IIerschel ?-Or 
\viII he not rather give the curioug inquisi- 
tor joy of his IIlÏghty discoveries, and the 
credit of them for his reward ?- 
Or lastly, put the nlatter thus. For 
n10re than a thousand years the Bible, col- 
lectively taken, has gone hand in hand 
\vith civilization, science, law,-in short, 
\vith the moral and intellectual cultivation 
of the species, always supporting, and often 
leading the ,vay. Its very presence, as a 
believed Book, has rendered the nations 
ell1phatically a chosen race, and this too in 
exact proportion as it is n10re or less gen- 
erally kno\vn and studied. Of those na- 
tions, which in the highest degree enjoy its 
influences, it is not too luuch to affinn, that 
the differences public and private, physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual, are only less 
than \vhat nlight be expected fron1 a diver- 
sity in species. Good and holy n1en, and 
the best and wisest of Inankind, the kingly 
spirits of history, enthroned in the hearts of 
Inighty nations, have borne witness to its 
influences, have declared it to be beyond 
compare the nlost perfect instrurnent, the 
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only adequate organ, of Humanity;-the 
organ and instrunlent of all the gifts, pow- 
ers, and tendencies, by which the indivi- 
dual is privileged to rise above hilTIself-to 
leave behind, and lose his dividual phaHtoill 
self, in order to find his true Self in that 
, 
Distinctness where no division can be,- 
in the Eternal I 
\.:\I, the Ever-living \V ORD, 
of who[ll all the elect froin the arch-angel 
before the throne to the poor wrestler with 
the Spirit lintil tIle brea/ling of dag are but 
the fainter and still fainter echoes. And 
are all these te=,tinlonies and lights of ex- 
perience to lose their value and efficiency, 
because I feel no warrant of history, or 
IIoly 'V rit, or of nlY own heart for deny 
iog, that in the franlcwork and outward 
case of this instrunlent a few pal ts 111ay be 
discovered of le5s costly nlaterials and of 
nleaner worknlanship? Is it not a fact 
that the Books of the l' ew Testalnent were 
tried by their consonance with the rule, 
and according to the analogy, of F
ith ? 
Does not the universally adn1Ïtted canun 
-that each part of Scripture nlust be inter- 
preted by the spirit of the whole-lead to 
the saIne pri1ctical conclus
on as that for 
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,vhich I an1 now contending ;-nanlely, 
that it is the spirit of the Bible, and not 
the detached ,vords and sentences, that is 
iufallible and absolute ?-Practical, I say, 
and spiritual too ;-and what kno,vledge 
110t practical or spiritual are ,ve e,Ptitled to 
seek in our Bibles? Is the grace of God 
so confined,-are the evidences of the pre- 
sent and actuating Spirit so diln and doubt- 
ful,-that to be assured of the sanle ,ve 
111USt first take for granted that all the life 
and co-agency of our humanity is 11liracu- 
lously suspended? 
'Vhatever is spiritual, is eo nonzlne su- 
pernatural; but lnust it be ahvays and of 
necessity 111iraculous? l\Iiracles could open 
the eyes of the body; and he that was 
born blind beheld his Redeenler. But rni- 
racles, even those of the Redeemer hin1- 
self, could not. open the eyes of the self- 
blinded, of the Sadducean sensualist or 
the self-righteous l')harisee;-while to have 
said, I saw tllee under thejig tree, sufficed 
to Blake a Nathanael believe. 
To assert anù to demand miracles with- 
out nece
sity was the vice of the unbeliev- 
ing J e\vs of old; and fronl the Rabbis and 
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Talnludists the infection has spread. And 
would I could say that the SYlllptorns of 
the disease are confined to the Churches 
of the Apostasy! But all the miracles, 
which the legends of ßIonk or Rabbi con- 
tain, can scarcely be put in conlpetition, 
on the score of complication, inexplicable- 
ness, the absence of all intelligible use or 
purpose, and of circuitous self-frustration, 
with those that must be assumed by the 
rnaintainers of this doctrine, in order to 
give effect to the series of n1iracles, by 
,,-hich all the nominal composers of the 
Hebrew nation before the tin1e of Ezra, of 
,,,horn there are any ren1ains, ,vere suc- 
cessively transforn1ed into automaton C01l1- 
positors,- so that the original text should 
be in sentiment, inlage, \vord, syntax, and 
COIIIposition an exact inlpression of the di- 
vine copy! In conlmon consistency the 
theologians, who in1pose this belief on 
their fellow Christians, ought to insist 
equally on the superhulllan origin and au- 
thority of the :\Iasora, and to use more 
respectful tern1s, than has been their ,vont 
of late, in speaking of the false Aristeas's 
legend concerning the Septuagint. And 
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,,,,hy the nliracle should stop at the Greek 
,r ersion, and not include the Vulgate, I 
can discover no grou nd in reason. Or if 
it be an objection to the latter, that this 
belief is actually enjoined by the Papal 
Church, yet the nunlber of Christians who 
read the Lutheran, the Geneyan, or our 
own authorized, Bible, and are ignorant of 
the dead languages, greatly exceeds the 
nUlnber of those ,,,,ho have access to the 
Septuagint. 'Vhy refuse the "Tit of con- 
secration to these, or to the one at least 
appointed by the assertors' own Church? 
I find llluch nlore consistency in the oppo- 
sition Inade under pretext of this doctrine 
to the proposals and publications of Ken- 
nicot, l\Iill, Bentley, and Archbishop New'- 
conlee 
But I atn ,yeary of discussing a tenet, 
which the generality of divines and the 
leaders of the Religious Public have 
ceased to defend, and yet continue to as- 
sert or inlply. The tendency lllanifested 
in this conduct, the spirit of this and the 
preceding century, on which, not indeed 
the tenet itself, but the obstinate adherence 
to it against the clearest light of reason 
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and experience, is grounded,-this it is 
,vhich, according to IllY conviction, gives 
the Ven0111 to the error, and justifies the 
attelnpt to substitute a juster vie,v. As 
long as it was the conlnlon and effective 
belief of all the Refornled Churches, (and 
by none ,vas it nlore sedulously 01. 1110re 
elnphatically enjoined than by the great 
Refonllers of our Church), that by the 
good Spirit were the spirits tried, and that 
the light, which beauls forth fronl the writ- 
ten 'V ord, was its own evidence for the 
children of light; -as long as Christians 
considered their Bible as a plenteous en- 
tertainment, ,vhere every guest, duly called 
and attired, found the food needful and 
fitting for him, and where each-instead 
of troubling hinlself about the covers not 
\vithin hi
 reach - beholding all around 
him glad and satisfied, praised the banquet 
and thankfully glorified the l\Iaster of the 
feast,-so long did the Tenet-that the 
Scriptures were ,vritten under the special 
iUlpulse of the Holy Ghost renlain safe 
and profitable. Nay, in the sense, and 
with the feelings, in which it was asserted, 
it ,vas a truth-a truth to which every spi- 
1\1 
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ritual believer no\v and in all tinles win 
bear \vitness by virtue of his own experi- 
ence. And if in the overflo\v of love and 
gratitude they confounded the power and 
presence of the I-loly Spirit, working alike 
in weakness and in strength, in the 1110rn- 
iug luists and in the clearness of the full 
day ;-if they confounded this conlll1union 
and co-agency of divine grace, attributable 
to the Scripture generally, ,vith those ex- 
press, and expressly recorded, conlmuni- 
cations and luessages of the 1\10st High, 
\vhich fonn so large and pronlinent a por- 
tion of the san1e Scriptures; - if, in short, 
they did not always duly distinguish the 
inspiration, the imbreathment, of the pre- 
disposing and assisting SPIRIT fronl the 
revelation of the infornling 'V ORD,-it was 
at worst a harmless hyperbole. It "'as 
holden by all, that if the power of the Spi- 
rit fronl \Vit
lout furnished the text, the 
grace of the sanle Spirit from \vithin must 
supply the C0111111ent. 
In the sacred Volume they saw and re- 
verenced the bounden \vheat-sheaf that 
stuod upright and had obeisance from all 
the other sheaves-(the writings, I mean, 
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of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church) 
-sheaves depreciated indeed, n10re or less, 
with tares, 
And furrow-\veeds, 
Darnel and many an idle flower that grew 
l\Iid the sustaining corn; 


yet sheaves of the sanle harvest, the sheaves 
of brethren ! Nor did it occur to then1, 
that, in yielding the lTIOre full and absolute 
honour to the sheaf of the highly favoured 
of their Father, they shculd be supposed 
to at.tribute the san1e \,"orth and quality to 
the straw-bands which held it together. 
The bread of life ,vas there. And this in 
an especial sense was bread fronl heaven; 
for no ",here had the same been found 
\vild; no soil or clilllate dared clainl it for 
its natural growth. In silnplicity of heart 
they received the Bible as the precious 
gift of God, providential alike in origin, 
preservation, and distribution, ,vithout ask- 
ing the nice question, whether all and 
every part were likewise llliraculous. The 
distinction between the providential and 
the Iniraculous, between the divine 'ViII 
working \vith the agency of natural causes, 
and the 
ame 'ViII supplying their place 
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by a special fiat-this distinction has, I 
doubt not, many uses in speculative di- 
vinity. But its \veightiest practical appli- 
cation is shown, \vhen it is en1ployed to 
free the souls of the tUHvary and \veak in 
faith fronl the nets and snares, the insidi- 
ous queries and captious objections, of the 
Infidel by cahuing the flutter of their spi- 
rits. They must be quieted, before we can 
cOlnmence the n1eans necessary for their 
disentanglement. And in no \vay can this 
be better effected than when the fright- 
ened captives are nlade to see in ho\v 
111any points the disentangling itself is a 
,york of expedience rather than of neces- 
sity;-so easily and at so little loss might 
the web be cut or brushed a\vay! 
First, let their attention be fixed on the 
history of Christianity as learnt froIn uni- 
versal tradition, and the \vriters of each 
successive g('neration. Draw their minds 
to the fact of the progressive and still con- 
tinuing fulfilnlent of the assurance of a 
fe\v fisherInen, that both their own religion, 
though of divine origin, and the religion. of 
their conquerors, \vhich included or recog- 
nized all other religions of the known 
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world, should be superseded by the faith 
in a l11an recently and ignon1iniously exe- 
cuted. Then induce then1 to n1editate on 
the universals of Christian Faith,-on 
Christianity, taken as the SUlll of belief 
con1mon to Greek and Latin, to Ron1anist 
and Protestant. Shew then1 that this and 
only this is the ordo traditionis, quail" tl'a- 
diderillit Apostoli iis ljllibus committehant 
ecclesias, and which we should have been 
bound to follow, says Irenæus, si lle'lue 
Apostoli quirleJll Scriptll7'aS reliqllissent. 
This is that regula fidei, that .sacI'anzentum 
synzboli J7zenwriæ man datu liZ, of \vhich St. 
Augustine says ;-llovel'itis /lOC esse Fidei 
Catholicæ juudamentllnl ,fHlper quod edifi- 
cÙlIn slll're.T:it Ecclesiæ. This is the lWr1na 
Catholici et Erclesiastici sensus, determined 
and explicated, but not augnlented, by the 
Nicene Fathers, as 'Vaterland has irrefra- 
gably shewn ;-a norn1 or lllodel of Faith 
grounded on the solen111 affinnations of the 
Bishops collected [roln all parts of the 
ROlllan Eillpire, that this was the essential 
and unalterable Gospel received by then1 
fron1 their predecessors in all the churches 
as the '7l"afáð'oCTl) b'}tÀ't7CTlaCTTl}t
, clli, says 
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Irenæus, assentillnt mllZtæ gentes e01'llln 
qui in (1/iristulll credullt sine charta et 
fltl'amento, scriptcun ltabentes per Spirillll//' 
ill cordiblls szâs saluteln, et vetel'Uln tl'adi- 
tiolle1Jl diligenter custodientes. Let the at- 
tention of such as have been shaken by the 
assaults of Infidelity be thus directed, and 
then tell me wherein a spiritual physician 
\vould be blan1e\vorthy, if he carried on the 
cure by addressing his patient in this Blan- 
ner :- 
" All nlen of learning, even learned un- 
believers, admit that the greater part of the 
objections, urged in the popular works of 
Infidelity, to this or that verse or chapter 
of the Bible, prove only the ignorance or 
dishonesty of the objectors. But let it be 
supposed for a n10nlent that a fe\v rClnain 
hitherto unanswered,-nay, that to your 
judgn1ent and feelings they appear un- 
answerable. 'Vhat follo\vs? That the 
.Apostles' and Nicene Creed is not credi- 
ble, the Ten Conlmandnlents not to be 
obeyed, the clauses of the Lord's Prayer 
not to be desired, or the Sernlon on the 
l\lount not to be practised ?-See ho\v the 
logic would look. David cruelly tortured 
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the inhabitants of Rabbah (2 Sam. xii. 31. 
1 C Itr. xx. 3.) and in several of the Psaln1s 
he invokes the bitterest curses on his ene- 
111ies: therefore it is not to be believed 
that the 10'Ce of God toward us 'was l/lani- 
jèsted in sending lLis only-begotten SOil into 
tbe '[corld t!tat we 'Jnight live tllrough hÙn 
(1 John iv. 9). Or: .Abijah is said to 
have collected an arrny of 400,000 nlen, 
and Jeroboan1 to have met hin1 with an 
army of 800,000, each arn1Y consisting of 
chosen men (2 Cllr. xiii. 3.), and nlaking 
together a host of 1,200,000, and Abijah 
to have slain 500,000 out of the 800,000: 
therefore, the ,vords which adtllonish us 
that if God so lored liS, we ought also to 
love one another (1 John iv. 11.), even our 
enen1ies, yea, to bless tltenl fllat curse us, 
and to do good to tllem tllat hate us (l\Iatt. 
v. 44.), cannot proceed fron] the Holy 
Spirit. Or: The first six chapters of the 
Book of Daniel contain several words and 
phrases irreconcilable with the comn10nly 
received dates, and those chapters and the 
Book of Esther have a traditional and le- 
gendary character unlike that of the other 
historical books of the Old Testan1ent: 
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therefore, those other books, by contrast 
with which the former appear suspicious, 
and the historical docurnent, 1 Cor. xv. 1 
-8, are not to be credited 1 " 
'Ve assuredly believe that the Bible con- 
tains all truths necessary to salvation, and 
that therein is preserved the undoubted 
\V ord of God. \Ve assert likewise that, 
besides these express oracles and inlIIledi- 
ate revelations, there are Scriptures \vhich 
to the soul and conscience of every Chris- 
t.ian lllan bear irresistible evidence of the 
Divine Spirit assisting and actuating the 
authors; and that both these and the for- 
mer are such as to render it n10ralJy im- 
possible that any passage of the Sll1all in- 
considerable portion, not included in one 
or other of these, can supply either ground 
or occasion of any error in faith, practice, 
or affection, except to those \vho wickedly 
and wilfully seek a pretext for their unbe- 
lief. And if in that slllall portion of the 
Bible ,vhich stands in 110 necessary con- 
nection with the kno\vn and especial ends 
and purposes of the Scriptures, there should 
be a few apparent errors resu1ting from the 
state of kno\vledge then existing-errors 
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which the best and holiest men luight en- 
tertain uninjured, and which ,vithout a 
Iniracle those men nlust have entertained; 
if I find no such n1iraculous prevention as- 
serted, and see no reason for supposing it 
-nlay I not, to ease the scruples of a per- 
plexed inquirer, venture to say to him: 
" Be it so. 'Vhat then? The absolute 
infallibility even of the inspired writers in 
lllatters altogether incidental and foreign 
to the objects and purposes of their inspi- 
ration is no part of IllY Creed; and even 
if a professed divine should follow the 
doctrine of the Jewish Church so far as 
110t to attribut e to the 11 agiographa, in 
every word and sentence, the sanle height 
and fulness of inspiration as to the La\v 
and the Prophets, I feel no warrant to 
brand hinl as a heretic for an opinion, the 
adlnission of \vhich disarnls the Infidel 
,vithout endangering a single article of the 
Catholic Faith."-If to an unlearned but 
earnest and thoughtful neighbour, I give 
the advice ;---" Use the Old Testament to 
express the affections excited, and to con- 
firnl the faith and 1110rals tauo'ht von , 
b 01 
in the New, and leave all the rest to the 
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students and professors of theology and 
Churcl history I You profess only to be a 
Christian : "-am I misleading my brother 
in Christ? 
This I believe by n1 y own dear experi- 
ence,-that the more tranquilly an inquirer 
takes up the Bible as he \vou]d any other 
body of ancient writings, the livelier and 
steadier \vill be his in1pressions of its supe- 
riority to all other books, till at length all 
other books and all other knowledge "rill 
be valuable in his eyes in proportion as 
they help him to a better understanding of 
his Bible. Difficulty after difficulty has 
been overcome from the tiñre'that I began 
to study the Scriptures \vith free and un- 
boding spirit, under the conviction that 
my faith in the Incarnate \V ord and his 
Gospel \vas secure, \vhatever the result 
might be ;-the difficulties that still re- 
main being 30 few and insignificant in my 
own estimation, that I have less personal 
interest in the question than many of those 
\vho \vill n10st dogn1atically conde1l111 111e 
for presuming to n1ake a question of it. 
So 111ueh for scholars-for men of like 
education and pursuits as 111yself. \Vith 
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respect to Christians generally, I object to 
the consequence drawn fronl the Doctrine 
rather than to the Doctrine itself;- a con- 
sequence not only deducible from the pre- 
mises, but actually and imperiously de- 
d uced; according to which every man that 
can but read is to sit do\vn to the consecu- 
tive and connected perusal of the Bible un- 
der the expectation and assurance that the 
\vhole is within his comprehension, and 
that, unaided by note or comnlent, cate- 
chisn1 or liturgical preparation, he is to find 
out fi)r himself what he is bound to be- 
lieve and practise, and that \vhatever he 
conscientiously understands by \vhat he 
reads, is to be his religion. For he has 
found it in his Bible, and the Bible is the 
Religion of Protestants! 
'V ould I then withhold the Bible from 
the Cottager and the Artisan ?-Heaven 
forefend! The fairest flower that ever 
clomb up a cottage window is not so fair 
a sight to nlY eyes, as the Bible glean1Ïng 
through the lower panes. Let it but be 
read as by such men it used to be read; 
\vhen they came to it as to a ground covered 
with D1anna, even the bread \vhich the 
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Lord had given for his people to eat; where 
he that gathered nluch had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack. 
They gathered every n1an according to his 
eating. They caI11e to it as to a treasure- 
house of Scriptures; each visitant taking 
,,,hat was precious and leaving as precious 
for others;- Yea, more, says our worth
" 
old Church-historian, FuHer, ,vhere " the 
saIne ll1an at several times may in his ap- 
prehension prefer several Scriptures as 
best, fornlerly 11108t affected ,vith OI1P 
place, for the present more delighted with 
another, and afterwards, conceiving C0111- 
fort therein Dot so clear, choose other 
place
 as 1110re pregnant and pertinent to 
his purpose. Thus God orders it, that di- 
yers lHen, (and perhaps the saDIe man at 
divers tin1es) 111ake use of all his gifts, 
gleaning and gathering c0111fort, as it i
 
scattered through the whole field of the 
c<' " 

cl'lpture. 


Farewell. 
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Y OU are no\v, my dear Friend, in pos- 
session of my who]e mind on this 
point,-one thing only excepted which has 
weighed \vith HIe n10re than all the rest, 
and which I have therefore reserved for 
n1Y concluding Letter. This is the impel- 
ling principle, or way of thinking, ,,,hich I 
have in n10st instances noticed in the as- 
sertors of what I have ventured to call 
Bibliolatry, and which I believe to be the 
Inain ground of its prevalence at this time, 
and al1l0ng men whose religious vie\vs are 
any thing rather than enthusiastic. And 
I here take occasion to dec1are, that 111Y 
conviction of the danger and injury of this 
principle \vas and is my chief 1110tive for 
bringing the Doctrine itself into question; 
the main error of which consists in the 
confounding of two distinct conceptions, 
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revelation by the Eternal ,V ord, a nd actu- 
ation of the I-Ioly Spirit. The forn1er in- 
deed is not ahvays or necessarily united 
,vith the latter-the prophecy of Balaanl 
is an instance of the contrary-, but yet 
being ordinarily, and only not always, so 
united, the term, Inspiration, has acquired 
a dOll ble sense. 
First, the term is used in the sense of 
Information miraculously con1municated 
by voice or vision; and secondly, where 
without any sensible addition or infusion, 
the \vriter or speaker uses and applies his 
existing gifts of po\ver and knowledge 
under the predisposing, aiding, and direct- 
ing actuation of God's Holy Spirit. Now 
-between the first sense, that is, inspired 
revelation, and the highest degree of that 
grace and communion with the Spirit, 
\vhich the Church under all circun1stances, 
and every regenerate menlber of the Church 
of Christ, is permitted to hope, and instruct- 
ed to pray, for-there is a positive differ- 
ence of kind,-a ChaS111, the pretended 
overleaping of \vhich constitutes impos- 
ture, or betrays insanity. Of the first 
kind are the Law and the Prophets, no 
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jot or tittle of \vhich can pass unfulfilled, 
and the substance and last interpretation 
of which passes not a\vay; for they \vrote 
of Christ, and shado\ved out the everlast- 
ing Gospel. But \vith regard to the 
second, neither the holy writers-the so 
called Hagiograplti-themselves, nor any 
fair interpretations of Scripture, assert any 
such absolute diversity, or enjoin the belief 
of any greater difference of degree, than 
the experience of the Christian 'V orId, 
grounded on, and growing with, the com- 
parison of these Scriptures with other 
\vorks holden in honour by the Churches, 
has established. And tl,is difference I 
admit; and doubt not that it has in every 
generation been rendered evident to as 
many as read these Scriptures under the 
gracious influence of the spirit in which 
they \vere written. 
But alas! this is not sufficient; this 
cannot but be vaQ:ue and unsufficino- to 
'-' ;:, 
those, with whonl the Christian Relj""ion 
;:, 
is wholly objective, to the exclusion of all 
its correspondent subjective. It nlust ap- 
pear vague, I say, to those whose Chris- 
tianity, as nlatter of belief, is wholly ex- 
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ternal, and, like the objects of sense, COln- 
filon to -all alike; -altogethel' historical, 
an opus operatlllll,-its eAisting and pre- 
sent operancy in no respect differing from 
any other fact of history, and not at aU 
modified by the supernatural principle in 
\vhich it had its origin in tilue. Divines 
of this persuasion are actually, though 
without their o\vn knowledge, in a state 
not dissin1ilar to that, into \vhich the Latin 
Church sank deeper and deeper from the 
sixth to the fourteenth century; during 
\\"hich time religion was likewise merely 
objective and superstitious,-a letter proud- 
ly en1blazoned and illun1Ïnated, but yet a 
dead letter that was to be read by its own 
outward glories \vithout the light of the 
Spirit in the n1ind of the believer. The 
consequence \vas too glaring not to be 
anticipated, and, if possible, prevented. 
\Vithout that spirit in each true believer, 
,,,hereby we kno\v the spirit of truth anù 
the spirit of error in all things appertain- 
ing to salvation, the consequence must be 
- So Hlany men, so lnany nlinds ! - And 
,vhat was the antidote \vhich the Priests 
and Itabbis of this purely objective Faith 
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opposed to this peril ?-'Vhy, an objective, 
outward Infallibility; concerning \vhich, 
however, the differences were scarcely less 
or fewer than those which it was to heal;- 
an Infallibility, which, taken literally and 
unqualified, became the source of perplexity 
to the ,veIl-disposed, of un belief to the 
\vavering, and of scoff and triu111ph to the 
common enemy; -and which ,vas, there- 
fore, to be qualified and limited, and then 
it meant so nluch and so little, that to men 
of plain understandings and single hearts 
it meant nothing at all. It resided here. 
No! there. No! but in a third subject. 
Nay! neither here, nor there, nor in the 
third, but in all three conjointly! 
But even this failed to satisfy; and what 
was the final resource, - the doctrine of 
those who would not be called a Protest- 
ant Church, but in which doctrine the Fa- 
thers of ProtestantiS111 in England \vould 
have found little other fault, than that it 
might be affirmed as truly of the decislons 
of any other Bishop as of the Bishop of 
Rome? The final resource was to restore , 
what ought never to have been ren10ved- \ 
_ the correspondent subjective, that is, the \ 
o 
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assent and confirn1ation of the Spirit pro- 
mised to a] I true believers, as proved and 
n1anifested in the reception of snch deci- 
sion by the Church Universal in all its 
rightful 111e111bers. 
1 comprise and conclude the sum of my 
conviction in thi8 one sentence. Revealed 
Religion (and I know of no religion not 
revealed) is in its highest conte111plation 
the unity, that is, the identity or co-inhe- 
rence, of Subjective and Objective. It is 
in itself, and irrelatively, at once in\vard 
Life and Truth, and outward Fact and Lu- 
minary. But as all Power Inallifests itself 
in the harn10ny of correspondent Oppo- 
sites, each supposing and supporting the 
other,-so has Religion its objective, or 
historic and ecclesiastical pole, and its 
subjective, or spiritual and individual pole. 
I n the miracles, and n1iraculous parts of 
religion - bOlh in the first c0111n1unication 
of divine truths, and in the promulgation 
of the truths thu
 C0l1H1HUlicated-\ve have 
the union of tbe two, that is, the subjective 
and supernatural displayed objectively- 
outwardly and phenol11enally-as subjec- 
tive and supernatural. 
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Lastly, in the Scriptures, as far as they 
are not included in the above as miracles, 
and in the n1ind of the believing and re- 
generate Reaùer and l\Ieditater, there is 
proved to us the reciprocity, or reciproca- 
tion, of the Spirit as subjective and objec- 
tive, \vhich in conforn1ity with the Schen1e 
proposed by n1e, in aid of distinct concep- 
tion and easy recollection, I have nan1ed 
the InditTerence*. 'Yhat I n1ean by this, 
a fan1Ïliar acquaintance with the ll10re po- 
pular parts of Luther's 'V orks, especially 
his Comlnentaries, and the delightful vo- 
lume of his Tab]e Talk, would interpret 
for me better than I can do for myself. 
But I do n1Y best, when I say that no 
Christian probationer, who is earnestly 


· The Papacy elevated the Church to the virtual 
exclusion or suppression of the Scriptures: the mo- 
dern Church of England, since Chillingworth, has so 
raised up the Scriptures as to annul the Church: both 
alike have quenched the Holy Spirit, as the 11lesothesis 
or indifference of the two, and substituted an alien 
compound for the genuine Preacher, which should be i 
the synthesis of the SC1'iptures and the Church, and 
the sensible voice of the Holy Spirit."-Lit. Rem. v. 
iii. p. 93. Ed. 
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,vorking out his salvation, and experiences 
the conflict of the spirit with the evil and 
the infirn1ity within hilTI and around hinl, 
can find his own state brought before hilll 
and, as it \vere, antedated, in ,vritings re- 
verend even for their antiquity and endu- 
ring pernlanence, and far nlore, and 11lore 
abundantly, consecrated by the reverence, 
love, and grateful testinlonies of good nlen 
through the long succession of ages, in 
every generation, and under all states of 
minds and circumstances of fortulle,-that 
no man, I say, can recognize his own in- 
ward experiences in such 'Vritings, and 
not find an objectiveness, a confirnling and 
assuring outwardness, and all the n1ain 
characters of reality, reflected therefronl 
on the spirit, ,vorking in hilnself and in 
his own thoughts, enlotions, and aspira- 
tions-warring against sin, and the mo- 
tions of sin. fhe unsubstantial, insulated 
Self passes away as a strealTI; but these 
are the shadows and reflections of the 
Rock of Ages, and of the Tree of Life that 
starts forth from its side. 
On the other hand, as much of reality, 
as much of objective truth, as th
 Scrip- 
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tures conlnlunicate to the subjective expe- 
riences of the Believer, so muc.h of present 
life, of living and effective import, do these 
experiences give to the letter of these 
Sc.riptures. In the one the Spirit itself 
bearetlt witness loith Ollr spirit, that we 
have received the spirit 0/" adoption; in 
the other our spirit bears \vitness to the 
power of the 'V ord, that it is indeed the 
Spirit that proceedeth from God. If in 
the holy men thus actuated all inlperfec- 
tion of knowledge, all participation in the 
mistakes and linlÌts of their several ages 
had been excluded, ho\v could these'Vri- 
tings be or become the history and exanl- 
pIe, the echo and more lustrous image of 
the work and warfare of the sanctifying 
Principle in us ? - If after all this, and in 
spite of aU this, SOllle captious litigator 
should lay hold of a text here or there- 
St. Paul's cloak left at Tl'oas with Carpus, 
or a verse froin the Canticles, and ask: 
" Of what spiritual use is this ? "-the an- 
swer is ready:-It proves to us that no- 
thing can be so trifling as not to supply an 
evil heart with a pretext for unbelief. 
Archbi5hop Leighton has observed that 
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the Church has Its extensive and intensivp 
states, and that they seldom fall together. 
Certain it IS, that since kings have been 
her nursing fathers, and queens her nurs- 
ing n10thers, our theologians seen1 to act 
in the spirit of fear rather than in that of 
faith; and too often instead of inquiring 
after the Truth in the confidence, that 
,,,hatever is truth TIlust be fruitful of good 
to all who are ill l1im tlult is true, they 
seek with vain precautions to guard against 
the possible inferences which perverse and 
distenlpered Ininds n1ay pretend, \vhose 
.whole Christianity,-do \vhat \ve ,viII-is 
and \vill ren1ain nothing but a Pretence. 
You have now my entire Inind on this 
lTIOmentous Question, the grounds on \vhich 
it rests, and the 1110tives which induce me 
to 11lake it known; and I now conclude 
by repeating nlY request- Correct me, or 
confirm me. 


Farewell. 
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IIJr 
ITH may be defined, as fide- 
'J. " lity to our own being-so far 

 as such being is not and can- 
not become an object of the 
senses; and hf'nce, by clear inference or 
implication, to being generally, as far as 
the same is not the object of the senses: 
and again to whatevel' is affirn1ed or un- 
derstood as the condition, or conconlÏtant, 
or consequence of the saine. This ,viII be 
best eXplained by an installce or exanlple. 
That 1 am conscious of sOlnething within 
nle perelnptorily C0l1ln1anding lne to do 
unto others as I would they should do 
unto n1e; - in other ,yords, a categorical 
(that is, prin1ary and unconditional) inlpe- 
rative; -that the maxiln (regula IllrL.l:Ùna 
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or supreme rule) of my actions, both in- 
\vard and outward, should be such as I 
could, without any contradiction arising 
therefrom, will to be the law of all IHoral 
and rational beings ;-this, I say, is a fact 
of ,,,hich I am no less conscious (though 
in a different way), nor less assured, than 
I am of any appearance presented by my 
outward senses. Nor is this all; but in 
the very act of being conscious of this in 
n1Y own nature, I know that it is a fact of 
\vhich all men either are or ought to be 
conscious ;-a fact, the ignorance of which 
constitutes either the non-personality of 
the ignorant, or the guilt, in which latter 
case the ignorance is equivalent to know- 
ledge wilfully darkened. I know that I 
possess this consciousness as a man, and 
not as Sanluel Taylor Coleridge; hence 
knowing that consciousness of this fact ig 

 the root of all other consciousness, and thf' 
only practical contradistinction of man 
froni the brutes, \ve narne it the consci- 
ence; by the natural absence or presumed 
presence of \vhich, the la\\', both divine 
and hunlan, detennines whether X Y Z 
be a thing or a person :-the conscience 
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being that which never to have had places 
the objects in the same order of things as 
the brutes, for exalllple, idiots; and to 
have lost \vhich inlplies either insanity or 
apostasy. \Vell-this \ve have affin11ed is 
a fact of which every honest luan is as 
fully assured as of his seeing, hearing or 
snlelling. But though the former assu- 
rance does not differ fronl the latter in the 
degree, it is altogether diverse in the kind; 
the senses being lllorally passive, \vhile the 
conscience is essentially connected \vith 
the will, though not always, nor indeed in 
any case, except after frequent attelnpts 
and aversions of \vill, dependent on the 
choice. Thence we call the presentations 
of the senses impressions, those of the con- 
science conlnlands or dictates. In the 
senses \ve find OUI" receptivity, and as far 
as our personal being is concerned, \ve are 
passive ;-but in the fact of the conscience 
we are not only agents, but it is by thi
 
alone, that \ve know ourselves to be 
uch ; 
nay, that our very passiveness in this lat- 
ter is an act of passiveness, and that \ve 
are patient (patientes)-not, as in the other 
case, simply passive. 
p 
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The result is, the consciousness of respon- 
sibility;.and the proof is afforded by the 
inward experience of the diversity between 
regret and renlorse. 
If I have sound ears, and my companion 
speaks to file ,vith a due proportion of 
voice, I may persuade him that I did not 
hear, but cannot deceive myself. But 
when my conscience speaks to me, I can, 
by repeated efforts, render nlyself finally 
insensible; to which add this other differ- 
ence in the case of conscience, namely, that 
to nlake myself deaf is one and the same 
thing with making my conscience dumb, 
till at length I becolne unconscious of my 
conscience. Frequent are the instances in 
which it is suspended, and as it "Tere 
dro\vned, in the inundation of the appe- 
tites, passions and in1aginations, to which 
I have resigned nlyself, making use of my 
will in order to abandon my free-will; and 
there are not, I fear, exanlp]es wanting of 
the conscience being uttprly destroyed, or 
of the passage of wickedness into n1ad- 
ness ; - that species of madness, namely, 
in which the reason is lost. For so long 
as the reason continues, so long must the 
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conscience exist either as a good conSCI- 
ence, or as a bad conscience. 
I t appears then, that even the very first 
step, that the initiation of the process, the 
becoming conscious of a conscience, par- 
takes of the nature of an act. It is an 
act, in and by which we take upon our- 
selves an allegiance, and consequently the 
obligation of fealty; and this fealty or fi- 
delity implying the power of being un- 
faithful, it is the first and fundanlental 
sense of Faith. It is likewise the com- 
lllencenlent of experience, and the result 
of all other experience. III other words, 
conscience, in this its simplest form, lllust 
be supposed in order to consciousness, that 
is, to hU111an consciousness. Brutes may 
be, and are scious, but those beings only, 
\vho have an I, scire pOSSllllt llÚC vel illud 
una cum seipsis; that is, cOllscire 'vel scire 
aliquid IneClllll, or to know a thing in re- 
lation to nlyself, and in the act of knowing 
myself as acted upon by that son1ething. 
Now the third person could never have 
been distinguished fronl the first but by 
means of the second. There can be no 
He without a previous Thou. 1\1 uch less 
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could an I exist for us, except as it exist
 
during the suspension of the 'wiil, as in 
dreanls; and the nature of brutes may be 
best understood, by conceiving them as 
sOl1lnanlbulists. This is a deep n1editation, 
though the position is capable of the strict- 
e
t proof,-namely, that there can be no I 
,vithout a Thou, and that a "fhoH is onl
 
possible by an eq nation in ,vhich I is taken 
as equal to Thou, and yet not the sanle. 
And this again is only possible by putting 
them in opposition as correspondent oppo- 
sites, or correlatives. In order to this, a 
son1ething must be affirmed in the one, 
,,'hich is rejected in the other, and this 
sonlething is the will. I do not wiU . to 
consider nlyself as equal to n1yself, for in 
the very act of constituting tuyself 1, I 
take it as the same, and therefore as inca- 
pable of conlparison, that is, of any appli- 
cation of the will. If then, I 1ninus the 
,vill be the tltesis j * Thou pllls will must be 


· There are four kinds of These.lt, eÉC1'
,ç, putting
 
or placings. 


1. Pl'othesis. 


2. Thesis. 


3. Ant ilhf.sis. 


4. S.!l'l1thesis. 
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the antithesis, but the equation of Thou 
\vith I, by means of a free act, negativing 
the sanleness in order to estahlish the 
equality, is the true definition of consci- 
ence. But as without a Thou there can 
be no You, so without a You no They, 
These or Those; and as all these conjointly 
forn) the materials and subjects of consci- 
ousness, and the conditions of experience, 
it is evident that the conscience is the root 
of all consciousness,-a jortiori, the pre- 
condition of all experience,-and that the 
conscience cannot have been in its first 
revelation ded uced from experience. 


A. and B. are said to he t/lesis and antithesis, when 
if A. be the thesis, B. i
 the antitf,esis to A., and if B. 
be made the thesis, then A. becomes the antithesi.ç. 
Thus making me the thesis, you are thou to me, but 
making you the thesis, I become thou to you. S!Jn- 
t!tesis is a putting together of the two, so that a third 
something is generated. Thus the synthesis of hy- 
drogen and oxygen is water, a third something, nei- 
ther hydrogen nor oxygen. But the blade of a knife 
and its handle when put together do not form a syn- 
thesis, but still remain a blade and a handle. And 
as a synthesis is a unity that results from the union of 
two things, so a pl'othesis is a primary unity that gives 
itself forth into two things. 
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800n, however, experience comes into play. 
\Ve learn that there are other inlpulses be- 
side the dictates of conscience; that there 
are powers within us and \vithout us ready 
to usurp the throne of conscience, and 
busy in telnpting us to transfer our alle- 
giance. \Ve learn that there are luany 
things contrary to conscience, and there- 
fore to be rejected, and utterly excluded, 
and many that can coexist with its supre- 
macy only by being subjugated, as beasts 
of burthen; and others again, as, for in- 
stance, the social tenderness and affec- 
tions, and the faculties and excitations of 
the intellect, which nlust be at least sub- 
ordinated. The preservation of our loyalty 
and fealty under these trials and against 
these rivals constitutes the second sense 
of Faith; and we shall need but one Inore 
point of view to conlplete its full inlport. 
This is the consideration of what is pre- 
supposed in the hunlan conscience. The 
answer is ready. As in the equation of 
the correlative I and Thou, one of the twin 
constituents is to be taken as plus \viII, the 
other as minus \viII, so is it here: and it is 
obvious that the reason or super-individual 
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of each man, ,vhereby he is luan, is the 
factor we are to take as minlls will; and 
that the individual ,vill or personalizing 
principle of free agency (arbitrelnent is 
l\Iilton's \\Tord) is the factor nlarked plus 
,vill ;-and again, that as the identity or 
coinherence of the absolute will and the 
reason, is the peculiar character of God; 
so is the syntbesis of the individual will 
and the comnlon reason, by the su bordi- 
nation of the former to the latter, the only 
possible likeness or inlage of the prothesis, 
or identity, and therefore the required 
proper character of man. Conscience, 
then, is a witness respecting the identity 
of the will and the reason effected by the 
self-su bordination of the ,,,ill, or sel
 to 
the reason, as equal to, or representing, the 
will of God. But the personal ,viII is a 
factor in other moral s!JlltllCses; for exam- 
ple, appetite pillS personal will, = sensu- 
ality; lust of power, plus personal will, = 
ambition, and so on, equally as in the 
synthesis, on which the conscience is 
grounded. Not this therefore, but the 
other syntl1esis, must supply the specific 
character of the conscience; and we must 
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enter into an analysis of reason. Such as 
the nature and objects of the reason are, 
such must be the functions and objects of 
the conscience. And the fornler \ve shall 
best learn by recapitulating those consti- 
tuents of the total man which are either 
contrary to, or disparate fronl, the reason. 
1. lleason, and the proper objects of 
reason, are wholly alien fronl sensation. 
lteason is supersensual, and its antagonist 
is appetite, and the objects of appetite the 
lust of the flesh. 
I I. Reason and its objects do not ap- 
pertain to the \vorld of the senses inward 
or outward; that is, they partake not of 
sense or fancy. Reason is super-sensuous, 
and here its antagonist is the lust of the 
eye. 
III. Reason and its objects are not 
thing
 of reflection, association, discursion, 
discourse in the old sense of the ,yord a
 
opposed to intuition; "discurp.ive or in- 
tuitive," as l\Iilton has it. Reason does 
not indeed necessarily exclude the finite, 
either in tinle or in space, but it inc1udep. 
thenl eminenfel'. Thus the prinlc nlover 
of the 1l1aterial universe is affinned to COI1- 
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taira all n10tion as its cause, but not to be, 
01' to suffer, n10tion in itself. 
Reason is not the faculty of the finite. 
But here I must prenlise the following. 
The faculty of the finite is that which re- 
duces the confused inlpressions of sense to 
their essential forms,-quantity, quality, 
relation, and in these action and reaction, 
cause and effect, and the like; thus raises 
the n1aterials furnished by the senses and 
sensations into objects of reflection, and 
so n1akes experience possible. \Vithout it, 
n1an's representative powers \vould be a 
delirium, a chaos, a scudding cloud age of 
shapes; and it is therefore n10st appropri- 
ately called the understanding, or su bstan- 
tiative hlculty. Our elder metaphysicians, 
down to Hobbes inclusively, called this 
likewise discourse, discursus, discllrsio, 
fron1 its lnode of action as not staying at 
anyone object, but running as it were to 
and fro to abstract, generalize, and classify. 
Now when this facuIty is elnployed in the 
êer
ce of the pure reason, it brings out the 
necessary and lUllversal truths contained 
in the infinite into distinct contenlplation 
by the pure act of the sensuous in1agina- 
Q 
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tion, that is, in the production of the forms 
of space and time abstracted from all cor- 
poreity, and likewise of the inherent forms 
of the understanding itself abstractedly 
fronl the consideration of particulars, as 
in the case of geon1etry, nunleral n1athe
 
nlatics, universal logic, and pure metaphy- 
sics. The discursive faculty then becomes 
what our Shakespeare with happy precision 
calls" discourse of reason." 
'Ve 'v ill no\v take up our reasoning 
again fronl the words " motion in itself." 
I t is evident then, that the reason, as 
the irradiative po,ver, and the representa- 
tive of the infinite, judges the understand- 
ing as the faculty of the finite, and cannot 
,vitbout error be judged by it. 'Vhen this 
is atteu1pted, or when the understanding, 
in its sYlltllesis with the personal ,,,ill, 
usurps the suprenlacy of the reason, or af- 
fects to supersede the reason, it is then 
,vhat St. Paul calls the nlÏnd of the flesh 
((þfóvy}
(x (T(XfH.Óc;) or the \\Tisdom of this worJd. 
The result is, that the reason is super-fi- 
nite; and in this relation, its antagonist is 
the insubordinate understanding, or mind 
of the flesh. 
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IV. Reason, as one with the absolute 
will, (Ill the begillnÙ-;g-ïvas the Logos, and 
the Logos was witlt God, and the Logos was 
God,) and therefore for man the certain re- 
presen tative of the ,viII of God, is above the 
will of m an as M individM1 will. \Ve have 
seen in III. that it stands in antagonism 
to all mere part icu lars; but here it stands J 
in antagonisnl to all mere individual inter- 
ests as so nlany selves, to the personal will 
as seeking its objects in the manifestation 
of itself for itself-sit pro ratione voluntas; 
-whether this be realized vt'Ïth adjuncts, 
as in the lust of the flesh, and in the lust 
of the eye; or without adjuncts, as in the 
thirst and pride of power, despotism, ego- 
istic anlbition. The fourth antagonist, 
then, of reason is the lust of the will. 
Corollary. Unlike a nlillion of tigers, 
a million of men is very different from a 
million times one man. Each man in a 
numerous society is not only coexistent 
with, but virtually organized into. the 
multitude of \vhich he is an integral part. 
His idem is modified by the alter. And 
there arise impulses and objects from this 
synthesis of the alter et idem, myself and 
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nlY neighbour. This, again, is strictly 
analog,ous to what takes place in the vital 
organization of the individual nlan. The 
cerebral system of the nerves has its cor- 
respondent antithesis in the abdominal sys- 
tern: but hence arises a synthesis of the 
two in the pectoral system as the interme- 
diate, and, like a dra\vbridge, at once con- 
ductor and boundary. I n the latter as 
objectized by the 'fernler arise the emo- 
tions, affections, and in one ,vord, the pas- 
sions, as distinguished from the cognitions 
and appetites. N O\V the reason has been 
sho\vn to be super-individual, generally, 
and therefore not less so when the fornl of 
an individualization subsists in the alter, 
than \vhen it is confined to the irlent; not 
less ,vhen the emotions have their con- 
scious or believed object in another, than 
\vhen their subject is the individual per- 
sonal self. For though these eUlotions, 
affections, attachments, and the like, are 
the prepared ladder by ,vhich the lower 
nature is taken up into, and nlade to par- 
take of, the highest roonl,-as \ve are 
taught to give a feeling of reality to the 
higher per lJwdiUl1t COllll71ll11e \vith the lower, 
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and thus gradually to see the reality of the 
higher (namely, the objects of reason) and 
finally to kno\v that the latter are indeed 
and pre-en1inently real, as if you love your 
earthly parents whon1 you see, by these 
means you will learn to love your IIeavenly 
Father who is invisible ;-yet this holds 
good only so far as the reason is the presi- I 
dent, and its objects the ultimate aim; 
and cases may arise in which the Christ 
as the Logos or Redenlptive Reason de- 
clares, lIe t!tat lovesjllllleT or mother more 
than me, is not 'Worthy of lne; nay, he that 
can permit his emotions to rise to an \ 
equality with the universal reason, is in 
enmity with that reason. Here then rea- 
son appears as the love of God; and its 
antagonist is the attachment to individ- 
u.als wherever it exists in diminution of, or 
in competition \vith, the love which is 
reaso n. 
In these five paragraphs I have enunle- 
rated and explained the several powers or 
forces belonging or incidental to hunlan 
nature, which in all matters of reason the 
man is bound either to subjugate or sub- 
ordinate to reason. The application to 
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Faith follows of its own accord. The first 
or most indefinite sense of faith is fidelity: 
then fidelity under previous contract or 
particular moral obligation. In this sense 
faith is fealty to a rightful superior: faith 
is the duty of a faithful subject to a right- 
ful governor. Then it is allegiance in 
active service; fidelity to the liege lord 
under circumstances, and amid the temp- 
tations, of usurpation, rebellion, and intes- 
tine discord. Next \ve seek for that right- 
ful superior on our duties to \vhom all our 
duties to all other superiors, on our faith- 
fulness to whom all our bounden relations 
to all other objects of fidelity, are founded. 
'Ve must inquire after that duty in which 
all others find their several degrees and 
dignities, and from ,vhich they derive their 
obligative force. Weare to find a superior, 
,,,hose rights, including our duties, are pre- 
sented to the mind in the very idea of that 
Supreme Being, ,,,hose sovereign preroga- 
tives are predicates inlplied in the subjects, 
as the essential properties of a circle are 
co-assumed in the first assumption of a 
circle, consequently underived, uncondi- 
tional, and as rationally insusceptible, so 
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probably prohibitive, of all further ques... 
tion. In this sense then faith is fidelity, 
tèa1ty, allegiance of the moral nature to 
God, in opposition to all usurpation, and 
in resistance to all temptation to the placing 
any other clainl above or equal with our 
fidelity to God. 
The ,viII of God is the last ground and 
final aim of all our duties, and to that the 
whole lllan is to be harmonized by subor- 
dination, subjugation, or suppression alike 
in conln1ission and omission. But the will 
of God, which is one with the supreme in- 
telligence, is revealed to man through the \- \.... 
con
cience. But the conscience, which 

 
consists in an inappellable bearing-witness 
to the truth and reality of our reason, may 
legitinlately be construed ,vith the ternl 
reason, so far as the conscience is prescrip- 
tive; while as approving or condenlning, 
it is the consciousness of the 8U bordination 
or insubordination, the harmony or dis- 
cord, of the personal \vill of man to and 
,vith the representative of the will of God. 
This brings me to the last and fullest 
sense of Faith, that is, as the obedience of 
the individual will to the reason, in the 
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lust of the flesh as opposed to the supersen- 
sual; in the lust of the eye as opposed to 
the supersensuous; in the pride of the un- 
derstanding as opposed to the infinite; in 
the q;róJ/Y}/-ta. CTa.rx.Óç in contrariety to the 
spiritual truth; in the lust of the personal 
,viII as opposed to the absolute and univer- 
sal; and in the love of the creature, as far 
as it is opposed to the love ,vhich is one 
with the reason, namely, the love of God. 
Thus then to conclude. Faith subsists 
in the synthesis of the reason and the indi- 
vidual ,viII. By virtue of the latter there- 
fore it must be an energy, and inasllluch as 
it relates to the whole moral man, it must 
be exerted in each and all of his con- 
stituents or incidents, faculties and tenden- 
cies ;-it lllllst be a total, not a partial; a 
continuous, not a desultory or occasional 
energy" And by virtue of the forn1er, that 
is, reason, fa if h lnllst be a light, a form of 
kno\ving, a Leholding of truth. In the in- 
comparable words of the Evangelist, there- 
forc-:faitlt nliist be a ligltt originating ill 
the Logos, or tlte substantial reason, which 
is coelernal and olle witlt the [loly 1 Jrill, and 
'li'hic/t ligltt is at the same tillle tile life qf" 
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men. N ow as life is here the sum or col- 
lective of all moral and Rpiritual acts, in 
suffering, doing, and being, so is faith the 
source and the sum, the energy and the 
principle of the fidelity of n1an to God, by 
the subordination of his human will, in all 
provinces of his nature, to his reason, as 
the sum of spiritual truth, representing 
and n1anifesting the ,viII Divine. 


I I 
FENELON ON CHARITY.- 


N OTE to pages 196, 197. This chap- 
ter is plausible, she\vy, insinuating, 
and (as indeed is the character of the whole 
\vork) "makes the amiable." To many,- 
to myself formerly, - it has appeared a 
mere dispute about words: but it is by no 
Ineans of so harmless a character, for it 
tends to give a false direction to our 
thoughts, by diverting the conscience from 
the ruined and corrupted state, in \vhich 
we are without Christ. Sin is the disease. 


*' Communicated by l\Ir. Gillman. Ed. 


It 
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What is the remedy? \Vhat is the anti- 
dote? - Charity? - Psha\v ! Charity in 
the large apostolic sense of the ternl is the 
health, the state to be obtained by the use 
of the ren1edy, not the sovereign balm it- 
self,--faith of grace,- faith in the God- 
n1anhood, the cross, the mediation, and 
perfected righteousness, of Jesus, to the 
utter rejection and abjuration of all righte- 
ousness of our own! Faith alone is the. 
restorative. The Ronli
h schenle is pre- 
posterous ;-it puts the rill before the 
spring. Faith is the source,-charity, that 
is, the whole christian life, is the stream 
from it. It is quite childi
h to talk of 
faith being in1perfect \\ ithout charity. As 
\visely n1ight you say that a fire, however 
bright and strong, \vas imperfect \vithout 
heat, or that the sun, ho\\ ever cloudless, 
,vas inlperfect without beams. The true 
ans\ver \voulrl be :-it is not faith,-but 
utter reprob1.te faithlessness, \vhich Inay 
indeed very possibly co-exist \vitl.l a mere 
acquiescence of the understanding in cer- 
tain facts recorded by the Evangelists. 
But did John, or Paul, or l\Iartin Luther, 
ever flatter this barren belief \vith the 
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nan1e of saving faith 1 No. Little ones' 
Be not deceived. 'V ear at your bosoms 
that precious amulet against all the spells 
of antichrist, the 20th verse of the 2nd 
chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Galatians: 
-1 ant crucified/with Christ, nevertheless, 
I li-ee,. yet not I, but Cla/st liveth in me: 
and the life, which I now live in tile flesll, 
1 live by the faitll cif the SOil of God, who 
loved me and gave llimself for me. 
Thus we see even our faith is not ours 
in its origin: but is the faith of the Son of 
God graciously commu nicated to us. Be- 
,yare, therefore, that you do not frustrate 
the grace of God: for if righteousness 
COine by the Law, then Christ is dead in 
vain. If, therefore, ,ve are saved by cha- 
rity, we are saved by the keeping of the 
Law, which doctrine 81. Paul declared to 
be an apostacy froll1 Christ, and a bewitch- 
ing of the soul fron1 the truth. But, you 
\viII perhaps say, Can a nlan be saved with- 
out charity 1- The answer is, a nlan with- 
out charity cannot be saved: the faith of 
the Son of God is not in hin1. 
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NOTE ON A SERl\lON 


ON THE PREVALENCE OF INFIDELITY AND 
ENTHUSIASM, BY WALTER BIRCH, B. D. 


I N the description of enthusiasln, the 
author has plainly had in view indi- 
vidual characters, and those too in a light, 
in which they appeared to him; 110t clear 
and discriminate ideas. Hence a n1ixture 
of truth and error, of appropriate and in- 
appropriate terms, which it is scarcely pos- 
sible to disentangle. Part applies to fana- 
ticism; part to ent.husiasm; and no small 
portion of this latter to enthusiasnl not 
pure, but as it exists in particular n1en, 
n10dified by tlJeir in1perfectiol1s-and bad 
because not \vholly enthusiasm. I regret 
this, because it is evidently the disconrsp 
of a very powerful mind ;-and because I 
an1 convinced that the disease of the age 
is want of enthusiasm, and a tending to 
fanaticism. You may very naturally ob- 
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ject that the senses, in \vhich I use the two 
tern1S, fanaticisn1 and enthusiasn1, are pri- 
vate interpretations equally as, if not n10re 
than, l\fr. Birch's. They are so; but the 
difference between us is, that without re- 
ference to either tern1, I have attempted 
to ascertain the existence and diversity of 
two states of moral being; and then having 
found in our language two \vords of very 
fluctuating and indeterminate use, indeed, 
but the one word more frequently border- 
ing on the one state, the other on the other, 
I try to fix each to that state exclusively. 
And herein I follo\v the practice of all 
sciel1tific l11en, whether naturalists or n1e- 
taphysicians, and the dictate of con1n10n 
sense, that one word ought to have but 
one meaning. Thus by Hobbes and others 
of the materialists, compulsion and obliga- 
tion were used indiscriminately; but the 
distinction of the two senses is tbe condition 
of all moral responsibility. Now the effect 
of l\Ir. Birch's use of the words is to con- 
tinue the confusion. Remen1ber, we could 
not reason at all, if our conceptions and 
terms \vere not n10re single and definite 
than the things designated. Enthusiasl11 
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is the absorption of the individual in the 
object contemplated from the vividness or 
intensitÿ of his conceptions and convic- 
tions: fanaticism is heat, or accunlulation 
and direction, of feeling acquired by con- 
tagion, and relying on the sympathy of 
sect or confederacy; intense sensation \vith 
confused or dim conceptions. Hence the 
fanatic can exist only in a crowd, fron1 in- 
ward weakness anxious for outward con- 
firn1ation; and, therefore, an eager prose- 
lyter and intolerant. The enthusiast, on 
the contrary, is a solitary, who lives in a 
\vorld of his own peopling, and for that 
cause is disinclined to outward action. 
Lastly, enthusiasll1 is susceptible of 111any 
degrees, (according to the proportionate- 
ness of the objects contemplated,) from 
the highest grandeur of moral and intel- 
lectual being, even to madness; but fana- 
ticis1l1 is one 'lnd the same, and appears 
different onl) from the manners and origi- 
nal temperan1ent of the individual. rfhere 
is a white and a red heat; a sullen glow 
as \vell as a crackling flame; cold-blooded 
as "Tell as hot-blooded fanaticisnl. En- 
thusiasts, ÈvÐou(Tla(rcal from ËVÐEOÇ, oIç Ó ÐEÒÇ ;11- 
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En, or possibly fronl ÈII BU(J'[al
, those who, 
in sacrifice to, or at, the altar of truth or 
falsehood, are possessed by a spirit or in- 
fluence mightier than their own individu- 
ality. Fanatici-qui circurn fana favoreln 
mutuo contraltunt et affiant-those who in 
the same conventicle, or before the same 
shrine, relique or in1age, heat and ferment 
by co-acervation. 
I anl fully a-ware that the words are 
used by the best writers indifferently, but 
such must be the case in very many words 
in a con1posite language, such as the Eng- 
lish, before they are desynonynlized. Thus 
ilnagination and fancy; chronical and 
temporal, and many others. 
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NOTES 


ON LETTERS FROM SPAIN BY DON 
LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


P.111-112. 


I have often heard the question, how could such 
men as Bossuet and Fénélon adhere to the Church 
of Rome and reject the Protestant Faith? The answer 
appears to me obvious. Because, according to their 
fixed principles on this matter, they must have been 
either Catholics or Infidels. Laying it down as an 
axiom, that Christianity was chiefly intended to re- 
veal a system of doctrines necessary for salvation, they 
naturally and constantly inferred the existence of an 
authorized judge upon questions of faith, otherwise 
the inevitable doubts arising from private judgment 
would defeat the object of revelation. 


T HE n10st striking, certainly, and most 
fearful, but far from the only, in- 
stance of the practical n1ischiefs resulting 
from the confusion of. Belief and Faith. 
In the Gennan the sanle \vord expresses 
both, viz. Glaube. A grievous defect! 
But even where this is not the case, as in 
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the Latin and in our o\yn language, by 
how lllany Divines are they regarded, as 
synoninles! The great Object of Christi- 
anity is làitlz, fealty to the spiritual in our 
hunlanity, to that which indeed contradis- 
tinguishes us as hunIan, to that Power, in 
which the 'Vill, the Reason and the Con- 
science are three in One, and by \vhich 
alone spiritual truths, i. e. the only living 
and substantial truths, can be discerned. 
To this power, under the naille of Faith, 
every thought of the understanding, of the 
nlÏnd of the Flesh, lllust be brought into 
subjection. And belief of particular Dog- 
Inata, i. e. the perception of the arguments 
for, over those against, their verity, is then 
only essential, when such belief is implied 
in the state of Faith. lIenee 81. Paul to- 
lerates lnany, and those not trifling errors 
of belief, even while he exposes them. Be 
satisfied, each of you, in his own mind, 
and exercise charity towards such of the 
Brethren, as profe
s different persuasions; 
but cling all of you to the bond of love in 
the unity of Faith. Yet how early the 
dangerous identification of the two words 
began, we learn froin the Epistle of J anles, 
s 
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who, arguing ex absurdo on the assump- 
tion, that Faith nleans Belief, justly re- 
marks -The Devils believe, and so tho- 
roughly too, that they believe and trenlble. 
Belief, therefore, cannot be the proper and 
essential ground of Salvation in the sou1. 
TIut Faith is, and by Christ himself is so- 
lemnly declared to be so. Therefore, Be- 
lief cannot be the sanle as Faith! . though 
the Belief of the truths essential to the 
Faith in Christ is the necessary accompa- 
niment and consequent of the Faith. Ex. 
gr. I cannot sincerely trust in Christ, and 
entirely love the Lord Jesus, \vithout at 
the sanle time believing, first, that he is, 
and secondly, that he is nlost trust- and 
love-worthy. But I can love hin1, trust in 
hint, and earnestly desire to obey his conl- 
D1ands, \vithout having even heard of the 
inllnaculate conception of the \Tirgin l\Iary, 
or having troubled nlY head respecting 
even her aei-partheny. 


P. 1.56-7. 


The unresisting nun put the water to her 1ips, and 
stopped. The physician was urging her to proceed, 
when to his great amazement he found the contents 
of the glass reduced to one lump of ice. 
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I wonder that I never asked 1\11'. \Vhite 
what he really meant by the insertion of 
this thumper. Perhaps I had passed 
over this page and the opposite, the leaves 
sticking: for I certainly read the volume, 
when first sent to me by the author. 


P. 157. 


Our visit to the other convent made me acquainted 
with one of the most pitiable objects ever produced 
by superstition-a 1'e{/lclclllt nun. 


Say rather a diseased. 


.A sense of decorum, and the utter hopelessness of 
rehef, keep the bitter regrets of many an imprisoned 
female a profound secret to all but their confessor. 
In the present case, however, the vehemence of the 
sufferer's feelings had laid open to the world the state 
of her harassed mind. She was a good-looking wo- 
man, of little more than thirty: but the contrast be- 
tween the monastic weeds, and an indescribable air 
of wantonness which, in spite of al1 caution, marked 
her eVErY glance and motion, raisfd a mixed feelin
 
of disgust and pity, that made us uncomfortable du- 
ring the whole visit. 


And I should fear that in this clin1ate, 
cases of nyn1phon1ania in the Nunneries 
are not rare. 
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P. 157. Continued from" IUll1p of ice." 


\Ve had the account of this wonder from the cler- 
gyman who introduced us to the nun. Of his vera- 
city I can entertain no doubt: (!! S. T. C.) while 
he on the other hand was equally confident of Doctor 
Carnero's. 


Pray, \vas not Dr. Carnero put to his 
oath ,,,hether he had ascertained that it 
\vas \vater and not ice in the glass when 
the attendant brought it to hin1? But the 
nlore probable solution is, that Dr. Car- 
nero was humn1ing the clergyman. 


P. 167. 


1 n the intervals of the dance we were sometimes 
treated with dramatic scenes
 of which the dialogue is 
composed on the spot by the actors. This amuse- 
ment is not uncommon in country towns. It is 
known by the name of juegos-a word literally an- 
s\\ ering to pllly,f). 


Qy? The sanle as the Venetian Fabas, 
to which Gozzi's genius has given cele- 
brity? 
Notes to Doblado's Letters, p. 412. 


The dispute on the Immaculate Conception of the 
Yirgin began between the Dominicans and Francis- 
calis as earl)' as the thirteenth century. 
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It lllay deserve attention frolll the zea- 
lous advocates of the authenticity of the 
Evangelitull Infantiæ prefixed to the Gos- 
pel of Luke and concorporated with the ca- 
nonical revision of l\latthew's-,yhether 
the imlnaculate conception of the Virgin 
is not a legitilnate corollary of the nlira- 
culous conception of our Lord, so far at 
least that the san1e reason, that rendered 
it incolnpossible for hinl to have a luacu- 
late father, is equally cogent for the ne- 
cessity of an inl111aCulate lllother. 
But alas! ill suhjects of this sort \ve can 
only stave off the difficulty. It is a point 
in a circle, on whichever side we renlove 
ii'Olll it, we are sure to COlne round to it 
again. So here. Either the 'Tirgin's an- 
cestors, paternal and nlaternal, from Adam 
and Eve downward, were all sinless; or 
her inlßlediate father and nlother were 
not so, but like the rest of ll1ankind, in- 
volved in original sin. But if a sin-stained 
father and 1110ther could produce an ,im- 
11laculate offspring in one instance, why 
not in the other? That the union of the 
Divine 'V ord with the seed and nature of 
Ulan should preclude the contagion of sin 
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in the Holy Child, is as n1uch to be e
- 
pected on the one supposition of our Lord's 
birth as on the otber. So far fronl being 
a greater lTIiracJe, it seems so necessarily 
involved in the nliracle of the Incarnation, 
conlnlon to both, as scarcely to be worthy 
of being called an additionalllliracle. 1"he 
accidental circuIl1stance, that the Unitarian 
party, n10st palpabJy to their own. disad- 
vantage, reject or question the chapter in 
question, is the chief cause of the horror, 
with whic.h our orthodox divines recoil froin 
every free investigation of the point. 


· The conception by the over-shadowi ng of the 
Holy Spirit being the only plausible explanation, 
which a Socinian can give to the often rppeated an- 
tithesis Son of God and Son of l\Ian, of one and the 
same person. The believer in the Trinity, the In- 
carnation of the Filial God, and Redemption by th
 
Blood of the divine ::\lediator, bas an interest there- 
fore in the remo ...al, rather than in the up-propment, 
of this stronge:,t, nay, only, buttress of the extT'eme 
Heresy. 
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NOTE ON SO{JTHEY'S Ol\INIAKA. 


GiJt of Tongues. 


,r 01. 1. p. 226. 
I N no instance is the love of the nlarvel- 
lous Inore strikingly exhibited than in 
the ordinary interpretations of this plain 
and sin1ple narration of St. Luke's. On 
the inrush of the Spirit the new converts 
of Jesus from al1 parts of the Roman em- 
pire then met at J erusalell1, rushed out of 
the house, and addressed the crowd, each 
his own countrymen, and, to the scandal 
of son1e and surprise of all, in the ver- 
nacular dialects instead of the sacred (Sy- 
ro-Chaldaic) language,-just as if a nlan 
should pray aloud in a Catholic Church in 
any other than Latin prayers. The Apos- 
tles sate still the while. At length, observ- 
ing the workings in the minds of the audi- 
tors, the twelve rose at once, and Peter, 
as the Foreman, nlade the address re- 
corded, and expressly tells them, that the 
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tlliracle, they had witnessed, ,vas a fulfil- 
ment of Joel's prophecy, viz. that laymen 
should preach in the Spirit in the con1n1on 
tongues. ,. 


FORl\IULr\ FIDEI DE SANCTI8- 
SIl\Ir\ TRI
ITATE. 1830. 


THE IDENTITY. 


T I-IE absolute subjectivity, ,vhose only 
attribute is the Good; whose only 
definition is - that which is essentially 
causative of all possible true being; the 
ground; the absolute \viII; the adorable 
WPÓWPWTOV, \vhich, ,vhatever is assunled as 
the first, 111uSt be presulued as its antece- 
dent; BEÒÇ, without an article, and yet not 
as an adjective. See John i. 18. ÐEÒV 
oùd'ElÇ 
wpaJtE nrW7fOTE, as differenced from ib. 
1 '/,,'"'' 
. Hal r1EOÇ }1
' 0 ^O'ì'Oç. 
But that \vhich is essentially causative 
of all being Blust be causative of its own, 
-causa sui, aÛT07f:XTWp. Thence 


· See a note at the end of the volume. 
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THE IPSEITY. 


The eternal1yself-affirn1ant self-affirmed; 
the" I Aln in that I Am," or the" I shaH 
be that I win to be ;" the Father; the re- 
latively subjective, ,vhose attribute is, the 
Holy One; ,,,hose definition is, the essen- 
tial finific in the forn1 of the infinite; dat 
sibi fines. 
But the absolute will, the absolute good, 
in the eternal act of self-affirnlation, the 
Good as the Holy One, co-eternally begets 


THE ALTERITY. 


The supren1e being; Ò ÓVTWÇ Jv; the su- 
preme reason; the Jehovah; the Son; the 
\V ord; whose attribute is the True (the 
truth, the light, the fiat); and ,,,hose defi- 
nition is, the pleroma of being, ,,,hose es- 
sential poles are unity and distinctity; or 
the essential infinite in the fornl of the fi- 
nite ;-lastly, the relatively objective, deitas 
ohjectiva in relation to the I Anl as the 
deltas su1dectiva; the divine objectivity. 
N .B. The distinctities in the plel'uJ/lll are 
T 
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the eternal ideas, the subsistential truths; 
each considered in itself, an infinite in the 
fornl of the finite; but all considered as 
one with the unity, the eternal Son, they 
are the energies of the fillific; '7fcfvTa ð't' aù- 

.. , , , , "" I , ""u I: ...... 
TOll EYEVETO-Jea, EJe TOll '7f"AYJpCJJp.aTO) aUTOll YJp.ElÇ 
'7fcfVTEç È"Acfßop.Ev. John i. 3 and 16. 
But \vith the relatively subjective and 
the relatively objective, the great idea needs 
only for its con1pletion a co-eternal \vhich 
is both, that is, relatively objective to the 
subjective, relatively subjective to the ob- 
jective. lIenee 


THE COl\I)IUNITY. 


'The eternal life, ,,-hich is love; the Spi- 
rit; relatively to the Father, the Spirit 
of IIoliness, the IIoly Spirit; relatively 
to the Son, the Spirit of truth, \vhose attri- 
bute is \VisJo111 ; sancia sopliia,. the Good 
in the realIty of the True, in the form of 
actual Life. 
IIoly! IIoly! I-Ioly! i"Acf(J"Ði171 P.Ot. 
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NOTES 


OY THE l\IISCELLAI\ EOUS 'VORKS OF HOBERT 
ROBINSON, IN FOUR VOLU::\IES. 


V 01. III. p. 42. 
A PLEA for the divinity of our Lord 
J eSBS Christ. 


I..et us take a single passage of the Olel Testament, 
and let us see what the application of it to Jesus 
Christ proves. John the Baptist sends two of his 
disciples to Jesus Christ to ask him whether he were 
the expected i\Iessiah, &c. 
I scarcely miss any deside'rand in this 
fine treatise, but an occasional l'pply to, 
or rather ant
cipation of, natural and un- 
avoidable objections, not from the 80cini- 
ans but froIu the sincere searchers after 
truth. A case is very iUlperfectly stated 
by giving the arguments on one side. _1-udi 
alteram partem. Now I confess, that all 
the argunlents ostensibly in favour of 80- 
cinianisn1 would, if proved and real, be to 
me proofs of Deisn1 or rejection of Revela.. 
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tion. Therefore those not grounded on 
verbal criticis111s and trifles of that sort, 
but on plain comlnon sense, ought to be 
met or anticipated. Such is the present in- 
stance. John had baptized Christ, his o\vn 
cousin, of whom such miracles 111USt have 
been told him both by his aunt l\Iary and 
his mother Elizabeth. At the baptism he 
recognised hilTI as the l\1essiah from Hea- 
ven; yet now he sends to inquire as of one 
unknown. 


P. 69. 
\Ve will illustrate this remark by two 
passages frorn the worthy and reverend 
1\11'. Lindsey. These are his ,vords : 
- Rev. V. 1 3. Blessing and honour be unto him, 
that !iittetlt on tlte throne, and to tlte Lumb jor ever 
and ever. The blessing and honour is tendered to 
the object PRESENT and VISIBLE. But we have 
observed in St. Stephen's case, that idolatry cloth not 
consist in wor
hipping an invisible object. The vi- 
sibili(ll and the invisibility of the object have nothing 
to do with the nature of the act. 


In this paragraph, as likewise in pages 
27, 28, Robinson has fallen into an unin- 
tentional sophism; first in ll1aking" \vor- 
ship" a specific, whereas it is a general 
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term to be specified by its object. "The 
people fell on their faces, and worshipped 
God and the King."-(David). C/hl'oni- 
cles. Secondly, (herein perhaps misled by 
Lindsey's lax phraseology) in confini
g 
the ,vords " seen" and " unseen" to the 
sight, whereas the \\'ord was meant to in1- 
ply the knowledge of actnal, yet contin- 
gent, presence, however obtained. Surely 
a blind n1an (see p. 27) 111ay discover that 
such a one is in the room as certainly as 
one with eyes. E
pressed philosophically, 
Lindsey's argun1ent would run thus: 'V 01'- 
ship is either of God or of a creature; but 
the forn1er is distinguished frolll the latter 
by always iU1plying the acknowledglnent 
of necessary presence (i. e. on1ni- presence;) 
while in the latter an accidental presence 
(ergo absence elsewhere) only is attributed. 
The people worshipped, i. e. adored reli- 
gious/if, the on1nipresent Jehovah, and they 
likewise worshipped, i. e. IlO1iOllred and did 
homage to, King David, who Ilappellcd then 
to be present. 
ow the essence of idolatry 
consists in destroying the essence of all 
religion, viz.-the sense of necessary pre- 
sence, by attributing it to a creature, or vice 
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versa, by attributing accidental and crea- 
turely.,presence to the creator. I agree 
therefore with Lindsey, that the divine 
worship of Christ cannot be certainly de- 
clared fro1l1 this text, \vhich 1nay be ex- 
plained as XfUJ70
OU^
{a and not xpUJ7oÂa- 
7fE/a; though the words "for ever and 
ever" \vouId incline Ine to the latter. But 
that Christ was visually present to St. Ste- 
phen at the mon1ent of his death is a n1ere 
presumption of the Unitarians. Besides, 
are we not commanded to pray to God 
througlt Jesus Christ, our Lord and .l\le- 
diator. No\v it is impossible for me to 
pray to A. through B. \vithout implying 
that B. hears n1Y prayer either first, or at 
the san1e tilne as A. \Vhatever presence is 
attributed to A. is equally applied to B. In 
the presen t instance this is omnipresence. 
1"herefore the Unitarian, \vho obeys the 
Scripture, aùores Christ as God. 
P. 75. 
The Lord Jesus encouraged his followers to believe, 
that the Spirit of truth should abide with them for 
ever: yet it appears by the event, Jesus Christ did 
not include in the promise that first great truth of 
Christianity, on which all the rest are founded, the 
doctrine of his person, &c. 
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Though there is doubtless a certain de- 
gree of weight in this argument, yet, I 
think, Robinson rests too nluch upon it, 
and repeats it too often; for it is a fact 
not less certain than melancholy, that an 
inlnlense luajority of Christians (e.x. gr. all 
the Russias, all the Christians of Asia, and 
of Africa, and of S. An1erica, the larger 
and n10re populous portions of Poland and 
of Germany, nine tenths of France, and 
all Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, &c. &c.) 
have been given up to the most despicable 
and idolatrous superstitions. When Christ 
comes shall he find faith on the earth? I 
say unto you, X ay. 


P.84. 


Thus far, my brethren, revelation conducts the plain 
Christian traveller; here it stops; and, as he who 
goes forward must travel either without a guide or 
with one who is ignorant of the road, "e ought not 
to be astonished if he lose his way. Happy for 
Christians had they rested here without pllilmwphical 
explications. \Yere this a proper place, (but I am 
not writing on the doctrine of the Trinity,) I believe it 
would be very easy to prove, that the primitive Chris- 
tians received this simple testimony just as revelation 
gave it; and that when, about 200 years after Christ, 
they began to practise the art of explaining \\ hat they 
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did not understand, they produced a novel notion 
called a Trinity, and with it disputes, creeds, sub- 
scriptiOi s, proscriptions, persecutions, wars, and other 
calamitous consequences, which have disgraced Chris- 
tianity and Christians from that day to this. 
A Scripture Trinity undoubtedly there is: - but 
our present concern is with our Lord's divinity. 


Is this not strange? If not \vriting on 
the Trinity, how could he j lIst.ify this harsh 
gratis dictum (" a novel notion caned a 
Trinity") to plain unlearned people? If 
there be "undou btedly a Scripture Tri- 
nity" there must be a Scripture Triunity : 
and what other there can be than that of 
the Nicene Creed, or ,,,herein this differs 
from Scripture, I am at a loss even to inla- 
gine. All Scripture from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse declares, there is hut one God. 
I n the N e\v Testanlent three distinct 
...'\gents are spoken of, the Father, the Son, 
and the Pm aclete or l-Ioly Ghost. (l\Iy 
J'f"Yatbel' and 1 w ill come and we \vill dwell 
\vith you.-Sins against the Father and 
against the Son nlay be expiated; but not 
against the Holy Ghost, &c. &c.) to each 
of these the name, names, and inconlnluni- 
cable attributes of the Suprenle Being are 
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given. Ergo, there are three, and these 
Three are One.-This is the Scripture Tri- 
nity; and what other is contained in the 
Nicene Creed? Of the unauthorized creed 
of the fierce individual, whom from igno- 
rance of his real nanle we nlay call Pseudo- 
A.thanasius, I agree with many learned 
and orthodox PathersoftheEnglish Church 
in wishin o ' that 'lee were welll.id. 

 


Q. Does not the Christian faith discard reason? 
A. God forbid! Reason asks and obtains evidence 
that God speaks, and Faith believes what lIe says. 
Is it irrational to be1ieve him who cannot lie? (Titus 
i. 2.) A believer admits the fvidCllCC (1' things NOT 
SEEN. By faith Noah, being warned of God OF 
TIIIXGS KOT SEEN AS YET, prepared an Ark. 
By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed, and 
went out, KOT KNO\YING "
HITIIER lIE 
\V El'\T. All the Patriarchs died Ì11 the belief of a 
proposition, of which they had but obscure and im- 
perfect ideas, (Heb. xi.) A philosopher speculates 
objects with his own eyes; a believer beholds them, 
as it were, with the eyes of God himself. A Christian 
neither hides his reason in a napkin, nor drives an il- 
licit trade with it; he puts it into the hands of the 
best exchanger, and receives his own with usury. 


Here is the gap in the evidence: and 
unless this be filled up, all the rest can but 
u 
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perplex the mind. Reason cannot obtain 
evidence, that it is God who hath spoken, 
unless what is spoken is compatible \vith 
the co-existence, (or, if I dared coin such 
a phrase, \vith the sub-existence at least) of 
R.eason. As the ground-work therefore of 
all positive proof, the negative condition 
nlust be pre-monstrated, that the doctrine 
does not contradict, though it nlay and 
must transcend, the Reason; that it is in- 
cOlllprehensible but not absurd. 


P. 89. 


l\Ien mistake by not distinguishing objects of pll7't
 
revelation from objects of natural reason, and there- 
fore they confound believing with reasoning. I am not 
required to believe anything about the moon; it is a 
sensible object, and I am to look at it, and to reason 
about it. God requires me to belie,'e the deity of Je- 
sus Christ. Deity is an in\"isible object. I never 

aw nor ever conceived an object analogous to it. 
I cannot reason about it; I belie,'e it. 


This is 
trange! 'Ve cannot believe 
without knowing "'hat it is \ve believe, 
and this \ve cannot know but by distin- 
()"uishino- it fronl an other notions, at least 
ü -=> 
by llegati"ces-and what is this but reason- 
ing? r\ cannot be at once one and three, 
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"reasons the Socinian. K ot in the saBle 
sense, reasons the Trinitarian; but A., 
which in one sense is t!tree, in another sense 
nlay be one. Both alike reason; or they 
could not believe. 'Vere I to work a mi- 
racle and then say to an illiterate English- 
lnan, El ç OlWVÒÇ áf'(J"70Ç, àp.úvE78al '71"Efì '71"áTp>1Ç, 
is a divine truth, men rnight have good 
reason to believe n1Y veracity, and that 
sometlLing, (what, I kne\v, though lie did_ 
not) was ,true; but t!tat truth he could 
not believe. I dwell the lnore on this, be- 
cause I an1 convinced by experience, that 
this mode of arguing is, and has been, the 
main occasion of Socinianism in liberal 
minds. It is one thing to apprehend, and 
another to comprehend. Reason appre- 
hends the existence of the Suprenle Being, 
though that Being alone can comprehend 
it. 


P. 98. 


There are many passages in the Kew Testament, 
which express the inferiority of J E'SUS Christ to the 
Father. 
lI!I Father is G REA TER than I,-ALL 
power is GIVEN unto 'l11c,-(
f that day knoweth no 
mall, no not the angels, NEITHER THE SON; 
but the Father. If I embrace the doctrine of Christ's 
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mere humanity, I meet with no difficulty in two of 
these texts, and but a few in the middle one. 
I b
ieve that the sense of this text, 
(which, in its ordinary interpretation seen1S 
equally hostile to the Socinian and the Tri- 
nitarian, and therefore naturally the pet 
text of the Arians) is-" no not the Angels 
-neither the Son in his character as con- 
tra-distinguished fron1 the Father, but as 
one with the Father or as in the Father. 
'Vere the sense ,vhat the Arian
 suppose, 
the \vords should be à^^à /hóvOt; Ó rra7
p-but 
the Father alone. This confirn1ed by the 
corresponding text in St. l\Iark. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Proofs and Illllstrations of tIle Divinity 
if JeSllS Christ. 


P. 120. 


There is, (if I may express my meaning so) a real 
and a relative infinity. Real infinity belongs to God 
alone. Relative infinity may belong to one creature 
in regard to another. 
The real distinction is infinite inzproprie, 
i. e. prætel' ll11meI'Ul1l; and infinite proprie, 
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i. e. contra llIlJJleJ'lllJl, qllicqllid IlUJJwrllJll 
errilldit. The one (as the ll1aterial U ni- 
verse for instance) is the excess of nun1ber 
and measure-the other (pure spirit) is the 
opposite, the contradiction, to nuo1ber and 
n1easure. The in1mortality of the first 
created Angel n)ay, or \vill hereafter, in- 
clude the excess of tilne-God's eternity 
the absence of time. 
P. 124. 


Had I been born a Greenlander, I should h,we 
said, " l\]y kajak did not make itself. l\Iore skill is 
displayed in the structure of the meanest bird, than 
in that of the best kajak, and more still in that of man 
than in the composition of either. 
Had Robinson been a Greenla nder he 
\vould have thought thus: 1\1 y kajak was 
1nade-the bird grew-and never have 
reasoned frolD one to the other.. 


P. 130. 


Plato, who travelled into Egypt to improve his 
knowledge, learnt the Jewish notion of l\Iemra or 
Logos, and, affixing ideas to the term, of which the 
ancient Jews had never thought, returned it to the 
Jews in his writings, full of dark, pagan, enigmatical 
ideas. All things were new except the term. It was 
:\Ioses Atticised indeed! 
It became fashionable in time for men of science 
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to speak and think as Plato spoke and thought; and 
Philo the Jew, and after him many Christian divines, 
took up'the Platonic Logos, anù thus brought the 
:Alcmra of the old Targumists, and the Logos of St. 
John, into obscurity and disguise; although it does 
not appear that St. John knew anything about Pla- 
to's iòeas of it. 


I suspect that Robinson had not studied 
Plato or Philo very profoundly. IIors]ey 
did not hesitate to pronounce the agree- 
ment of the Platonic \vith the Christian 
rrrinity. 


VOL. IV. SER:\ION VII. 


TIle Sufficiency of tIle lloly Scriptures. 
P. 17. 


And on this principle we prize the understandings 
of those, who give sailors Bibles only, because the 
gift implies several just and honourable principles; 
principles, I mean, which do honour to the under- 
standings and hearts of those, who admit them. 
First this donation implies, that, in the opinion of 
the donor, the Bible is a plrLÏn, easy book; either that 
all the truths of revelation are simple, plain, and clear, 
or that such truths as are essential to salvation are 
so. 
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! ! \Vhat if I were to call Newton's J>rin- 
cipia a plain, easy book because certain 
detached passages were axio111atic, and be- 
cause the results \vere evident to con1mon 
sense? - 'Vhat? The Pentateuch? The 
Solomon's Song? The Prophets in gene- 
ral, and Ezekiel in particular? 'Vhat? 
The Ecclesiastes? The praise of J ael ? 
of Ehud? of David? \Vhat? St. John's 
Gospel and his Revelation? The apparent 
discordances of the Evangelists in the lTIOst 
lruportant narrations, as that of the Resur- . 
rection? \Vhat r! St. Paul's Epistles, de- 
clared by a contemporary Apostle, dark 
and hard? are these parts of a plain and 
easy book ? 
The \\Titer of the preceding note reve- 
rences the Bible, he trusts, as n1uch, and 
believes its contents \vith a far stlicter con- 
si:;tency \vith Protestant orthodoxy (in the 
C0l1lI11011 received meaning of the \vord, or- 
thodoxy) than the anliable author of this 
discourse, as appears by his own letters.- 
But never, never can he believe, that the 
111any and various writings of so many va- 
rious and distant ages, as brought together 
forn1 the book; that this book, or co/Lec- 
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taneU11l, the interpretation of \vhich lias 
occupi
d, and will occupy all the highest 
powers of the noblest and best intellects 
even to the consun1n1ation of all things, 
can be called ill toto, or even on the ave- 
rage, "a plain and easy hook." That 
,,,hat is necessary for each n1an's salvation, 
(in his particular state, he making the best 
use of the means in his po\ver, and \valking 
hun1bly \yith his God,) is sufficiently plain 
for that !lis purpose, the writer of this note 
cheerfully acknowledges, and with thanks 
to the Author of all inspiration and of all 
good gi fts. 
P. 18. 


The nature and perfections of God, the superin- 
tendence of Providence, the foJIy, the guilt, the mi- 
sery of sin, the purity and perfection of the law, the 
dppravity of human nature, the imperfection of unas- 
sisted knowledge and obedience, the nature and of- 
fices of Christ, the place and use of Scripture, the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, the nature and necessity 
of faith and obedience, the promise of eternal life to 
the righteous, the threatening of endless punishments 
to the wicked, the resurrection of the dead and the 
final judgment, how clear and explicit are the oracles 
of God on all these important subjects! 


And yet on everyone of these points 
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have long and obstinate controversies been 
carried on by learned and by unlearned. 
And yet scarce one can be n1entioned, 
which some one sect does not interpret in 
a sense different fron1, or opposite to, that 
of another. 
lb. 


Some pretended mysteries are not Scripture propo- 
sitions at all, but mere creatures of the schools. 
Others called mysteries are contained in Scripture, 
but are not mysteries; the Lord's supper never was 
accounted a mystery till transubstantiation made it 
so. 


'Vhoo ! 
P. 19. 
Secondly: the donation of a Bible only, implies, 
that each reader hath a right oj" private judgment. 
This is another just notion, truly Scriptural, and en- 
tirely Protestant. To give a man a book to read, 
and to deny him the fight of judging of its meaning, 
seems the summit of absurdity. 'Vhat pity that such 
absurdity should not be universally exploded! A 
right founded in nature, attached inalienably by the 
God of nature to the very existence of mankind, openly 
avowed and confirmed by Scripture, constant1yexer- 
cised by all, even by such as deny it (for who does 
not think for himself?) this right, I say, cannot be 
evaded without the greatest inconsistency. 


Doubtless !-but may there not be folly 
x 
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in giving a child (and an ignorant man is a 
child in know ledge) a book he cannot un- 
derstand, \vithout any assistance to enable 
hirn so to do? To an ignorant man I 
would not give Newton at all: for not 
only he cannot understand it, but he may 
do very \vell without it. To the san1e ll)an 
I \vould give the Bible, though a very 
large part would be worse than unintelli- 
gible, for it ,vould be tnislntelligible - yet 
as it does concern hin1, I ,vould give it, 
only with" all the nleans and appliances 
to boot," that would preclude a dangerous 
misin terpretation. 


SERMON XI. On Sacramental 7'esls. 


P. 108. 


We suppose our Saviour in the text forbade the 
exercise of this parental dominion in his favour. It 
was to his honour that he did so, for had he directed, 
-impose my name upon all your descendants with- 
out their knowh:
dge or consent; introduce the unjust 
and capricious patriæ putcstas of the Romans into my 
kingdom, and let the Christian Church he the wise 
and the ignorant, the profligate and the pure; he 
would have rendered his Gospel suspected. It would 
have seemed what it ought not to seem, as if it shrunk 
from a fair investigation. 
This dominion which hath been exercised for many 
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ages, continues to be so. \Vhen children first begin 
to think, Christianity is not proposed to their exami- 
nation, but they are informed they are Christians al- 
ready disposed of by a contract made for them by 
proxies whom they are taught to call godfathers and 
godmothers, who promised and vowed three things in 
their name, that they should renounce Satan and the 
pomps of the world, that they should believe all the 
articles of the Christian faith, and that they should 
keep God's holy commandments all the days of their 
lives; and when they are asked whether they hold 
themselves bound to perform these engagements of 
their proxies, each is taught to answer, yes verily, and 
by God's help so I will. 
I hope such of you, my brethren, as practise the 
baptism of infants, will not imagine I am censuring 
you. You baptize infants because you sincerely be- 
lieve infant baptism is agreeable to Scripture, but you 
do not incorporate them into your churches. 


'Vho dare presume hinlself secure against 
prejudice, when the Historian of Baptism 
could so merge in himself the rational conl- 
mon-sense Robert Robinson, as to call 
from his pen such ROllsseau trash as is 
contained in this paragraph!! - 'Vhat ? 
Do not the Baptists teach their children 
to pray to and through Christ long before 
they can understand Christianity? Do 
they defer teaching them to read and write 
till the age of discretion has enabled them 
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to have such a conviction of its advan- 
tages, as inspires the spontaneous ,vish, 
produce
 a request to be taught? In the 
English Church does not Confinnation 
supply the same nleans as Baptisn1 ,,'ith 
the Baptists? When the Baptist says, " I 
attribute no saving importance to Baptisnl, 
no Joss of divine power to Infant Baptism; 
but I think ll1yself obliged to obey Christ 
scrupulously, and, believing that he did not 
command Infant Baptisn1, but on the con- 
trary Baptisnl under conditions inconlpa- 
tible with infancy (faith and repentance) 
therefore I cannot with innocence, because 
I cannot in faith, baptize an infant at all, or 
an adult otherwise than by inlnlersion ;-" 
I honour the man, and incline to his doc- 
trine as the ll10re Scriptural. But to de- 
clainl about offering Christianity to a 
child's choice and judgment, and to treat 
the inculcatiop of it on his docile and be- 
lieving spirit as a truth and a duty, as 
being an instance of superstition and ty- 
1'anllidos patriæ-O this should have been 
in the Enzilills of the sickly Genevan, not 
in the sober sermon of Robert Robinson! 
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'Yhen Constantine entered the Christian Church, 
he brought along with him all his imperial titles and 
his absolute dominion. Like a true politician he 
joined himself to the most Ilumerous and the most 
powerful party of Christians, and they being at the 
same time the least enlightened and the most de- 
praved of all other parties of Christians, taught him 
to exercise his pagan authority over all his subjects 
both Pagan and Christian. 


This assertion should have been accom- 
panied ,vith proofs. 
P. 118. 


In brief they refused to conform; and for non-con- 
formity they suffered fines and bonds, exile and death. 
I own it is not in my power to censure this numerous 
host of Christians. 
But these very non-conformists ,vere, 
nine out of ten, equally eager and pitiless 
in inlposing their Covenant Oath and the 
articles of \Vestminster and as soon as 
they possessed the power in 1\ orth Àn1e- 
rica, began hanging and imprisoning and 
burning with more than episcopal glee. 
In short, Intolerance was the vice of the 
age, not of particular sects, though Tole- 
ration \vas the peculiar virtue and glory of 
the Quakers and Independents. 
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P. 122. 


Some omplain of a profanation of a sacred insti- 
tute. \Vhether we, sinful men, have any religion or 
not, surely there are some who have given unsus- 
ppcted proofs of piety; and they say, we always think 
of the Supreme Being with the most profound reve- 
rence; we consider the worship of him with the deepest 
veneration as the most serious and important business 
of life; we aùore the Father of mankind for all his 
works, and chiefly for sending his Son to enlighten 
our minds, and to regulate our actions; and when we 
behold the holy institutes of a kingdom not of this 
world, now imposed upon the wicked, and now refused 
to the good diverted from the original end of their 
appointment, and prostituted to secular purposes, we 
blush and tremble at the sight. 


I don't kno\v exactly "ow it is, but so it 
is, that the san1e phrases \vhich in the N e\v 
Testament I read \vith awe and delight, 
yet introduced as they are in this para- 
graph and a thousand others of like kind 
in other \vritings, shock me with the gross- 
ness of the anthropomorpltis1Jl. In the 
New Testao1ent God aSSU111eS the HUInan 
N ature (voú
Evov)-Ill paragraphs like these 
the author seeOlS to turn God into n1an 
(q;a,vó
EvOV ). 
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P. 123. 


But it is not this sort of men, it is not atheists, deists 
and profligates, upon whom the test law is intended 
to spend its force, but another, a class of virtuous 
characters, exposed to scorn for imaginary offences 
called schism and heresy. Yet what have states to 
do with heresy? They create the crime, and then 
punish it; but could statesmen be persuaded to let 
religion alone, there would remain no such crime to 
be punished. Among the brave and virtuous Goths, 
there was no such word in all their primitive codes 
of law; and opinions the most preposterous do no in- 
jur!! to the stale, as daily expprience proves. 'Vhere 
men's lives are innocent their speculations ought to 
be free. 


No! neither do the nits in a child's head 
bite hin1; but nits beC0111e lice. Adders 
before birth have no fangs, but \ve kin the 
young in the mother's ,von1b. 


DEFINITION OF l\IIRACLE. 


A PHÆKOl\lEXON in no connection 
with any other phænomenon, as its 
imn1ediate cause, is a mirade; and what is 
believed to have been such, is n1iraculous 
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for the person so believing. 'V hen it is 
strange and surprising, that is, \vithout 
any analogy in our former experience it is 
called a nliracle. The kind defines the 
thing :-the circumstances the ,yord. * 
To stretch out nlY arnl is a nl1racle, un- 
less the nlaterialists should be 1110re cun- 
ning than they have proved thenlselves 
hitherto. To reaninlate a dead man by 
an act of the ,vil1, no intermediate agency 
employed, not only is, but is caned, a 
n1Ïracle. A Scripture nliracle, therefore, 
nlust be so defined, as to express, not only 
its n1iraculous essence, but like\vise the 
condition of its appearing miraculous; add 
therefore to the preceding, the ,yords præ- 
ter OJnnem prioreJn experieJltiaJlz. 
It 111ight be defined likewise an effect, 
not having its cause in any thing conge- 
nerous. That thought calls up thought is 
no luore mira{'ulous than that a billiard 



 A reader of this definition compared it with the 
following saying of Doctor Johnson: " There is un- 
doubtedly a sense in \yhich all life is miraculous, as 
it is an union of powers of which we can image no 
connection, a succession of motions of which the first 
c
use must be supernatural." Life f!f Sir TllOmlls 
13rU'lVllc. S. C. 
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ball moves a billiard ball; but that a bil- 
liard ball should excite a thought, that is, 
be perceived, is a n1Ïracle, and, ,vere it 
strange, \vould be called such. For take 
the converse, that a thought should call 
up a billiard ball ! Yet \vhere is the diffe- 
rence, but that the one is a comn10n expe- 
rience, the other never yet experienced? 
It is not strictly accurate to affirm, that 
every thing ,yould appear a n1Ïracle, if \ve 
were \vholly uninfluenced by custonl, and 
sa\v things as they are :-for then the very 
ground of all nliracles ,"ould probably va- 
nish, namely, the heterogeneity of spirit 
and nlatter. For the quid ulterius? of 
wonder, we should have the lie plus ultra 
of adoration. 
Again-the ,yord nliracIe has an objec- 
tive, a subjective, and a popular nleaning; 
as objective,-the essence of a miracle con- 
sists in the heterogeneity of the consequent 
and its causative antecedent ;-as subjec- 
tive,-in the assunlption of the hetproge- 
neity. Add the wonder and surprise ex- 
cited, when the consequent is out of the 
course of experience, and \ve kno\v the po- 
pular sense and ordinary use of the word. 
y 
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NOTE ON 


NOTE 


ON THEOLOGICAL LECTURES OF BENJAMIN 
WHEELER, D. D. 


Vol. J. p. 77. A miracle, usually so termed, is 
the exertion of a supernatural power in some act, and 
contrary to the regular course of nature, &c. 


W HERE is the proof of this as 
drawn fronl Scripture, from fact 
recorded, or from doctrine affirnled? 
\Vhere the proof of its logical possibility, 
-that is, that the word has any represen- 
table sense? Contrary to 2 X 2 = 4 is 
2 x 2 = 5, or that the san]e fire acting at 
the sanle monlent on the same subject 
should burn it and not burn it. 
The cour
e of nature is either one with, 
or a reverential synonyme of, the ever pre- 
sent divine agency; or it is a self-subsist- 
ing derivative from, and dependent on, the 
divine will. In either case this author's 
assertion would amount to a charge of 
self-contradiction on the Author of all 
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things. Before the spread of Grotianistn, 
or the Old Bailey lIolells volens Christianity, 
such language ,vas unexanlpled. A 111i- 
racle is either sliper natllraln, or it is Si111- 
ply pl'æter elpel'ielltianz. If nature be a 
collective term for the sum total of the me- 
chanic powers,-that is, of the act first 111 a- 
nifested to the senses in the conductor A, 
arriving at Z by the sensible chain of in- 
tennediate conductors, B, C, D, &c.;- 
then every 111otion of my arm is super l1a- 
tural/t. If this be not the sense, then na- 
ture is but a wilful synonynle of experi- 
ence, and then the first noticed aerolithes, 
Sulzer's first observation of the galvanic 
arch, &c. must have been 111iracles. 
As erroneous as the author's assertions 
are logically, so false are they historically, 
in the effect, \vhich the miracles in and by 
themselves did produce on those, who, 
rejecting the doctrine, were eye-witnesses 
of the miracles ;-and psychologically, in 
the effect which miracles, as n1iracles, are 
calculated to produce on the human niind. 
Is it possible that the author can have at- 
tentively studied the first two or three 
chapters of St. J ohu's gospel? 
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There is but one possible tenable defi- 
nition of a nliracle,-namely, an immedi- 
ate consequent fron1 a heterogeneous an- 
tecedent. This is its essence. Add the 
,vords, præter experielltianz adhuc, or irl 
temporis, and you have the full and popu- 
lar or practical sense of the tern1 nliracle.;ïF 


DEATH, AND GROUNDS OF BE- 
LIEF IN A FUTURE STATE. 


I T is an important thought, that death, 
judged of by corporeal analogies, cer- 
tainly in1plies diseerption or dissolution of 
parts; but pain and pleasure do not; nay, 
they seen1 inconceivable except under the 
idea of concentration. Therefore the in- 
fluence of the body on the soul ,viII not 
prove the COl1lmOn destiny of both. I feel 
myself not the slave of nature (nature used 
here as the nzulldus sellsibilis) in the sense 


· See the Friend, Vol. III. Essay 2. Ed. 
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in which anin1als are. Not only n1Y 
thoughts and affections extend to objects 
transnatural, as truth, virtue, God; not 
only do lllY powers extend vastly beyond 
all those, which I could have derived from 
the instrulnents and organs, ,vith which 
nature has furnished nle; but I can do 
what nature per se cannot. I ingraft, I 
raise heavy bodies above the clouds, and 
guide nlY course over ocean and through 
air. I alone am lord of fire and light; 
other creatures are but their alms-folk, and 
of all the so called elelnents, ,vater, earth, 
air, and all their con1pounds (to speak in 
the ever-end uring language of the senses, 
to which nothing can be revealed, but as 
compact, or fluid, or aerial), I not Inerely 
subserve ulyself of thenl, but I enlploy 
thenl. Ergo, there is in n1e, or rather I 
am, a præter-natural, that is, a supersen- 
suous thing: but ,vhat is not nature, why 
should it perish with nature? ,vhy lose the 
faculty of vision, because n1Y spectacles 
are broken? 
N O\v to this it will be objected, and very 
forcibly too ;-that the soul or self is acted 
upon by nature through the body, and 
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water or caloric, diffused through or col- 
lected ..in the brain, ,,,ill derange the facul- 
ties of the soul by deranging the organiza- 
tion of the brain; the sword cannot touch 
the soul; but by rending the flesh, it will 
rend the feelings. Therefore the violence 
of nature may, in destroying the body, 
mediately destroy the soul! It is to this 
objection that my first sentence applies; 
and is an inlportant, and, I believe, a new, 
and the only satisfactory reply I have ever 
heard. 
The one great and binding ground of 
the belief of God and a hereafter, is the 
la\v of conscience: but as the aptitudes, 
and beauty, and grandeur, of the world, 
are a sweet and beneficent inducen1ent to 
this belief, a constant fuel to our faith, so 
here '\ve seek these arguments, not as dis- 
satisfied ,vith the one main ground, not as 
of little faith, but because, believing it to 
be, it is natural ,ve should expect to find 
traces of it, and as a noble \vay of enlploy- 
ing and developing, and enlarging the fa- 
culties of the soul, and this, not by ,yay of 
Illotive, but of assilnilation, producing vir- 
tue. 2nd April, 1811. 
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ASGILL'S ARGUl\IENT. 


That according to the covenant of eternal life re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, man may be translated from 
hence into that eternal life, without passing through 
death, although the human nature of Christ himself 
could not be thus translated till he had passed through 
death. Edit. 1715. 
I F I needed an illustrative example of 
the distinction between the reason and 
the understanding, between spiritual sense 
and logic, this treatise of Asgill's would 
supply it. Excuse the defect of all idea, or 
spiritual intuition of God, and allow your- 
self to bring Hill1 as plaintiff or defendant 
into a con1mon-la\v court,-and then I 
cannot conceive a clearer or cleverer piece 
of special pleading than Asgill has here 
given. The language is excellent-idio- 
matic, simple, perspicuous, at once signifi- 
cant and lively, that is, expressive of the 
thought, and also of a manly proportion 
of feeling appropriate to it. In short, it is 
the ablest attenlpt to exhibit a scheme of 
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religion without ideas, that the inherent 
contradiction in the thought renders pos- 
sible. 
It is of lllinor importance how a man 
represents to himself his redemption by the 
\V ord Incarnate,-\vithin what scheme of 
his understanding he concludes it, or by 
what supposed analogies (though actually 
no better than Inetaphors) he tries to con- 
ceive it, provided he has a lively faith in 
Christ, the Son of the living God, and his 
Redeemer. The faith 111ay and 111USt be 
the same in all who are thereby saved; 
but every man, 1110re or less, construes it 
into an intelligible belief through the 
shaping and colouring optical glass of his 
own individual understanding. 1\11'. Asgill 
has given a very ingenious cOlnnl0n-la\v 
schenle. Va/eat qualltlull vaZere potest! 
It \vould Inake a figure before the Bench- 
ers of the Middle Tenlple. For Inyself, I 
prefer the belief that man was 111ade to kno\" 
that a finite free agent could not stand 
but by the coincidence, and independent 
harnlony, of a separate \vill .with the will 
of God. For only by the will of God can 
he obey God's will. 1\1311 fell as a soul to 
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rise a spirit. The first Adanl was a living 
soul; the last a life-making spirit. 
In the \V ord ,vas life, and that life is 
the light of nleu. And as long as the light 
abides \vithin its own sphere, that is, ap- 
pears as reason,-so long it is comU1ensurate 
with the life, and is its adequate represen- 
tative. But not so, 'when this light shines 
do\vn\vard into the understanding; for 
there it is always, more or less, refracted, 
and differently in every different indivi- 
dual; and it Inust be re-converted into life 
to rectify itself, and regain its universality, 
or all-commonness, Allgemeinlleit, as the 
German n10re expressibly says. lIenee in 
faith and charity the church is catholic: so 
likewise in the fundamental articles of be- 
lief, which constitute the right reason of 
faith. But in the minor dogmata, in modes 
of exposition, and the vehicles of faith and 
reason to the understandings, inlaginations, 
and affections of men, the churches n1ay 
differ, and in this difference supply one 
object for charity to exercise itself on by 
u1utual forbearance. 
O! there is a deep philosophy in the 
proverbial phrase,-" his heart sets his head 
z 
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right!" In our commerce 'with heaven, \ve 
n1US cast our local coins and tokens into 
the melting pot of love, to pass by weight 
and bullion. And \vhere the balance of 
trade is so immensely in our favour, we 
have little right to complain, though they 
should not pass for half the nominal 
value they go for in our own n1arket. 
P. 46. 


And I am so far from thinking this covenant of 
eternal life to be an allusion to the forms of title 
amongst men, that I rather adore it as the precedent 
for them all, from which our imperfect forms are 
taken: believing with that great Apostle, that the 
things on eU1,th are but the pattel'ns oj' things in the 
heavens, where the originals are kept. 
Aye! this, is the pinch of the argument, 
\vhich Asgill should have proved, not luere]y 
asserted. Are these human la\ys, and these 
forms of la\v, absolutely good and ,vise, or 
only conditionally so-the limited po\vers 
and intellect, and the corrupt will of n1eu 
being considered? 


P. 64. 


And hence, though the dead shall not arise with 
the same identity of matter with which they died, yet 
being in the same form, they will not know them- 
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selves from themselves, being the same to all uses, 
intents, and purposes. · · · .... But then as God, in 
the resurrection, is not bound to use the same mat- 
ter, neither is he obliged to use a different matter. 


The great objection to this part of As- 
gill's scheme, which has had, and still, I am 
told, has, many advocates among the chief 
dignitaries of our church, is-that it either 
takes death as the utter extinction of being , 
-or it supposes a continuance, or at least 
a renewal, of consciousness after death. 
The former involves all the irrational, and 
all the immoral, consequences of material- 
ism. But if the latter be granted, the pro- 
portionality, adhesion, and syn1metry, of 
the whole scheme are gone, and the infi- 
nite quantity,-that is, in1mortality under 
the curse of estrangement from God,-is 
rendered a mere supplement tacked on to 
the finite, and comparatively insignificant, 
if not doubtful, evil, namely, the dissolu- 
tion of the organic body. See what a poor 
hand Asgill makes of it, p. 26:- 


And therefore to signify the height of this resent- 
ment, God raises man from the dead to demand fur- 
ther satisfaction of him. 
Death is a commitment to the prison of the grave 
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till the judgment of the great day; and then the grand 
Habeas corpus will issue to the earth and to the sea, 
to give up their dead; to remove the bodies, with 
the cause of their commitment: and as these causes 
shall appear, they shall either be released, or else sen- 
tenced to the common gaol of hell, there to remain 
until satisfaction. 


P. 66. 


Thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave. $ .. · 
And that it is translated soul, is an Anglicism, not 
understood in other languages, which have no other 
word for .r;oul but the same which is for life. 
Ho\v so? Seele, the sou], Leben, life, in 
German; 
ux
 and 
w
, in Greek, and so 
on. 


P. 67. 


Then to this figure God added life, by breathing it 
into him from himself, whereby this inanimate body 
became a living one. 


And what \vas this ]ife? Son1ething, or 
nothing? And had not, first, the Spirit, 
and next the 'V ord, of God infused life 
into the earth, of which man as an animal 
and all other aniu1als \vere u1ade,-and 
then, in addition to this, breathed into 
Ulan a living sou], \-vhich he did not breathe 
into the other animals 1 
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P. 75-78-81. ad finem : 


I have a great deal of business yet in this world, 
without doing of which heaven itself would be uneasy 
to me. 
And therefore do depend, that I shall not be taken 
hence in the midst of my days, before I have done all 
my heart's desire. 
But when that is done, I know no business I have 
with the dead, and therefore do as much depend that 
I shall not go hence by returning to the dust, which 
is the sentence of that law from which I claim a dis- 
charge: but that I shall make my exit by way of trans- 
lation, which I claim as a dignity belonging to that de- 
gree in the science of eternal life, of which I profess 
myself a graduate, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the covenant of eternal life revealed in the 
Scri ptures. 
A man so xa-r' È;ox

 clear-headed, so re- 
n1arkable for the perspicuity of his sen- 
tences, and the lun1Ïnous orderliness of his 
arrangement,-in short, so consummate an 
artist in the stateu1ent of his case, and in 
the inferences fron1 his data, as John Asgill 
must be allowed by all competent jtldges 
to have been,-was he in earnest or in jest 
from p. 75 to the end of this treatise ?- 
1\1 Y belief is, that he hin1self did not know. 
He ,vas a thorough hun1orist: and so n1uch 
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of \\'ill, with a spice of the wilful, goes to 
the nla -ing up of a humorist's creed, that 
it is no easy nlatter to determine, how far 
such a man might not have a pleasure in 
Ill.llnming his own nlind, and believing, in 
order to enjoy a dry laugh at hinlself for 
the belief. 
But let us look at it in another ,vay. 
That Asgill's belief, professed and nlain- 
tained in this tract, is un\vise and odd, 
I can nlore readily grant, than that it is 
altogether irrational and absurd. ] am 
even strongly inclined to conjecture, that 
so early as St. Paul's apostolate there were 
persons (whether sufficiently numerous to 
form a sect or party, I cannot say), who 
held the sanle tenet as Asgill's, and in 
a more intolerant and exclusive sense; and 
that it is to such persons that St. Paul 
refers in the justly admired fifteenth chap- 
ter of the firs\, epistle to the Corinthians; 
and that the lnadvertence to this has led a 
l1UnlerOUS class of divines to a misconcep- 
tion of the Apostle's reasoning, and a mis- 
interpretation of his \vords, in behoof of 
the Socinian notion, that the resurrection 
of Christ is the only argulnent of proof for 
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the belief of a future state, and that this 
was the great end and purpose of this event. 
N ow this assull1ption is so destitute of sup- 
port from the other \vriters of the K ew 
Testall1ent, and so discordant \vith the 
\vhole spirit and gist of 8t. Paul's views 
and reasoning every where else, that it is 
a priori probable, that the apparent excep- 
tion in this chapter is only apparent. And 
this the hypothesis, I have here advanced, 
would enable one to shew, and to exhibit 
the true bearing of the texts. Asgill con- 
tents himself with maintaining that 
rans- 
lation without death is one, and the best, 
mode of passing to the heavenly state. 
flinc itur ad astra. But his earliest prede- 
cessors contended that it was the only 
mode, and to this 81. Paul justly replies: 
-If in tltis life only 'lee have hope, we are 
oj' all men the most miserahle. 1827. 
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I
TRODUCTION 


TO ASGILL'S DEFENCE UPON HIS EXPULSION 
FROl\I TIlE HOUSE OF CO
IlUOr\S. 
EDIT. ]712. 


P. 28. 


For as every faith, or credit, that a man hath at- 
tained to, is the result of some knowledge or other; 
so that whoever hath attained that knowledge, hath 
that faith, (for whatever a man knows, he cannot but 
believe :) 
So this all.(aith being the result of all knowledge, 
'tis easy to conceive that whoever had once attained 
to all that knowledge, nothing could be difficult to 
him. 


T 1-IIS \vhole discussion on faith is one 
of the very fe\v instances, in which 
Asgill has got out of his depth. Accord- 
ing to all usage of \\'ords, science and faith 
are incon1patible in relation to the same 
object; \vhile, according to Asgill, faith is 
Dlerely the power \"hich science confers on 
the will. Asgill says,-\Vhat we kno\v, we 
must believe. I retort,- 'Vhat \ve only 
believe, \ve do not know. The nâllor here 
is excluded by, not included in, the 1najor. 
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l\linors by difference of quantity are in- 
cluded in their n1ajors; but n1inors by dif- 
ference of quality are excluded by then1, 
or superseded. Apply this to belief and 
science, or certain know ledge. On the 
confusion of the second, that is, minors by 
difference of quality, ,vith the first, or mi- 
nors by difference of quantity, rests Asgill's 
erroneous exposition of faith. * 


· An argument proving, that according to the co- 
-cenant cif eternal life, revealed in the Scriptures, man 
mag be translated.from hence, wit/lOut passing through 
dUllh, although the ILuman natw'e qf Christ himseLJ. 
could not be thus translated, till/,e lilld passed throug/t 
death,. (Title of Asgill's pamphlet.) Asgill died in 
the year 1738, in the King's Bench prison, where he 
had been a prisoner for debt thirty years.- Ed. 
J\Ir. Coleridge speaks thus of Asgill in the Table 
Talk: 
Jul!! 30, 1831. 
" Asgill was an extraordinary man, and his pam- 
phlet is invaluable. He undertook to prove that man 
is literally immortal; or, rather, that any given living 
man might probably never die. He complains of the 
cowardly practice of dying. He was expelled from two 
Houses of Commons for blasphemy anù atheism, as 
was pretended ;-1 really suspect because he was a 
staunch Hanoverian. 1 expected to find the ravings 
of an enthusiast, or the sullen snarlings of an infidel; 
AA 
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A 
IOXGST the great truths are 
these :- 


I. That religion has no speculative dog- 
Inas; that all is practical, all appealing to 
the \vill, and therefore all inlperative. I 
(Ull tbe Lord lIlY God: TllOU sltalt llare 
1/011e ot Iter gods but Inc. 
11. That, therefore, Iniracles are not the 
proofs, but the necessary results, of reve- 


whereas I found the very soul of Swift-an intense 
half self-deceived humorism. 1 scarcely remember 
elsewhere such uncommon sh.ill in logic, such lawyer- 
like acuteness, and yet snch a grasp of common sense. 
Each of his paragraphs is in itself a whole, and yet a 
link between the preceding and following; so that 
the entire serie.. forms one argument, and yet each is 
a diamond in itself." Vol. I. p. 2-t5, 1st edit. : p. 127, 
2nd edit. 
.April 30, 1832. 
"I know no genuine S,lxon English superior to 
_\sgill's. I think his and Defoe's irony often finE-r 
than Swift's." Yo\. 11. p.48, 1st edit.: p. 164, 2nd 
cdit.-S. C. 
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lation. They are not the key of the arch 
and roof of evidence, though they nlay be 
a compacting stone in it, ,vhich gives while 
it receives strength. Hence, to make the 
intellectual faith a fair analogon or unison 
of the vital faith, it ought to be stamped 
in the mind by all the evidences duly co- 
ordinated, and not designed by single pen- 
stroke
, beginning either here or there. 
III. That, according to No. I., Christ is 
not described primarily and characteristi- 
cally as a teacher, hut as a doer; a light 
indeed, but an effective light, the sun 
\vhich causes \vhat it shows, as \vell as 
shows what it first causes. 
IV. That a certain degree of morality 
is presupposed in the reception of Christi- 
anity; it is the substratum of the moral 
interest \vhich substantiates the evidence 
of miracles. The instance of a profligate 
suddenly converted, if properly sifted, will 
be found but an apparent exception. 
V. That the being of a God, and the 
immortality of man, are e\ ery where as- 
sun1ed by Christ. 
V I. That Socinianism is not a religion, 
but a theory, and that, too, a very perni- 
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cious, or a very unsatisfactory, theory. 
PerniciQus,- for it excludes all our deep 
and a\vful ideas of the perfect holiness of 
God, his justice and his mercy, and there- 
by 111akes the voice of conscience a delu- 
sion, as having no corresponùent in the 
character of the legislator; regarding God 
as l11erely a good-natured pleasure-giver, 
so happiness be produced, intlifferent as to 
the nleans:- Unsatisfactory, for it pro- 
mises forgiveness \vithout any solution of 
the difficulty of the con1patibility of this 
,,,ith the justice of God; in no ,vay ex- 
plains the fallen condition of Ulan, nor of- 
fers any means for his regeneration. "If 
you will be good, you ,viII be happy," it 
says: that Inay be, but my will is weak; 
I sink in the struggle. 
VII. That Socinianisll1 never did and 
never can subsist as a general religion. 
For 1. It neither states the disease, on ac- 
count of ,vlllch the hUlllan being hungers 
for revelation, nor prepares any renledy in 
general, nor n1inisters any hope to the in- 
dividual. 2. In order to 111ake itself en- 
durable on scriptural grounds, it must so 
weaken the texts and authority of scrip- 
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ture, a
 to leave in scripture no binding 
ground of proof of any thing. 3. Take a 
pious Jew, one of the :\Iaccabees, and 
compare his faith and its grounds with 
Priestley's; and then, for what did Christ 
come? 
VIII. That Socinianism involves the 
shocking thought that nlan will not, and 
ought not to be expected to, do his duty 
as nlan, unless he first makes a bargain 
\vith his l\Iaker, and his l\laker ,,-ith him. 
Give me, the individual me, a positive 
proof that I shall be in a state of pleasure 
after n1Y death, if I do so and so, and then 
I will do it, not else! And the proof asked 
is not one dependent on, or flowing from, 
his n10ral nature and moral feelings, but 
wholly extra-rnoral, nall1ely, by his out- 
ward senses, the subjugation of which to 
faith, that is, the passive to the actional 
and self-created belief, is the great object 
of all religion! 
IX. That Socinianism involvet; the 
dreadful reflection, that it can establish 
its probability (its certainty being wholly 
out of the question and impossible, Priestley 
himself declaring that his own continuance 
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as a Christian depended on a contingency,) 
only on the destruction of all the argu- 
n1ents furnished for our pennanent and es- 
sential distinction fronl brutes; that it 
must prove that \ve have no grounds to 
obey, but, on the contrary, that in wisdolll 
we ought to reject and declare utterly nun, 
all the conlmands of conscience, and an 
that is inlplied in those comnlands, reck- 
less of the confusion introduced in to our 
notions of nleans and ends by the denial 
of truth, goodness, justice, mercy, and the 
other fundanlental ideas in the idea of 
God; and all this in order to conduct us 
to a l\lahomet's bridge of a knife's edge, 
or the breadth of a spear, to salvation. 
And, should ,ye discover any new docu- 
ments, or should an 
cuter logician make 
plain the sophistry of the deductions dra,vn 
from the present documents (and surely a 
Ulan ,vho has passed frOin orthodoxy to 
the loosest Aru1inianism, and thence to 
Arianism, and thellce to direct HU1l1anis1l1, 
has no right from hi
 experience to deny 
the probability of this)-then to fall off 
into the hopeless abyss of atheism. For 
the present life, \ve kno\\r, is governed by 
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fixed laws, which the atheist acknowledges 
as well as the theist; and if there be no 
spiritual \vorld, and no spiritual life in a 
spiritual world, what possible bearing can 
the admission or rejection of this hypothe- 
sis have on our practice or feelings? 
Lastly, the l\1osaic dispensation \vas a 
scheme of national education; the Chris- 
tian is a world-religion; and the fornler 
was susceptible of evidence and probabili- 
ties which do not, and cannot, apply to the 
latter. A savage people forceù, as it were, 
into a school of circunlstances, and gradu- 
ally in the course of generations taught 
the unity of God, first and for centuries 
merely as a practical abstinence frolll the 
worship of any other,-how can the prin- 
ciples of such a system apply to Christi- 
anity, \vhich goes into all nations and to 
all men, the Inost enlightened, even by 
preference? 
\V riting several years later than the date 
of the preceding paragraphs, I conllllend 
the modern Unitarians for their candour 
in giving up the possible worshipability of 
Christ, if not very God, - a proof that 
truth will ultilllately prevail. The Arians, 
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then existing, against whom \Vaterland 
wrote, were not. converted; but in the next 
generation the arguments made their \\ ay. 
This is faine versus reputation. 


THE APOSTLES' CREED. 


I s it not probable froin what is found in 
the writings of Cyril, Eusebius, Cy- 
prian, Marcellus of Ancyra and others, 
that our present Apostles' Creed is not the 
very Synlbolu}n lldei, which was not to 
be written,:K: but \vas always repeated at 
baptism? For this latter certainly con- 


· ., So either by the Apostles, 07' at the leastwise out 
qf tl,eir writings, we have the substance of Christian 
belief compendiously drawn into few and short ar- 
ticles, &c." 1 ooke1"s Eccl. Pol. \T oJ. II. p. 81. 
Keble's edit. L. v. C. 18. 3. 
See the passage from Ruffinus quoted at the same 
place: IIæc non scribi chartulis atque membra71is, sed 
f'etineri cordibus tradide1'unt, ut certum esset, neminelll 
hæc ex lectione, quæ interdum pervenire etiam ad in..fi- 
deles solet, sed ex .Apostolol'urJl traditione didicisse,- 
Ed. 
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tained the doctrine of the eternal genera- 
tion of the Logos; and, therefore, it seems 
likely that the present Apostles' creed was 
an introductory, and, as it \vere, alphabe- 
tical, creed for young catechUlnens in their 
first elen1entation. Is it to be believed 
that the S!Jmbolum J''idei contained no- 
thing but the lnere history of Jesus, \vith- 
out any of the peculiar doctrines, or that, 
if it did not contain sOlnething lllore, the 
great and vehen1ent defenders of the Tri- 
nity would speak of it so n1agnificelltly as 
they do, even preferring its authority to 
that of the scriptures ?-Besides, does not 
Austin positively say that our present 
Apostles' creed was gathered out of the 
scriptures? \Vhereas the Synlúolum Fidei 
\vas elder than the Gospels, and probably 
contained only the three doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Redeluption, and the Unity of 
the Church.. l\Iay it not have happened, 
when baptisn1 ,vas adn1inistered so early, 
and at last even to infants, that th3 old 
SYJlzbolllJ7Z Fidei becarne gl'adually iJ/llSi- 
tatum, as being appropriated to adult pro- 
selytes froll1 J udaisll1 or Paganisl1}? This 
seems to Ine even 1110re than probable; 
BB 
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for in proportion to the majority of born 
over converted Christians, must the creed 
of instruction have been more frequent 
than that of doctrinal profession. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


I. 


M IRACLES-as precluding the con- 
trary evidence of no miracles. 
II. The material of Christianity, its ex- 
istence and history. 
I I I. The doctrines of Christiani ty, and 
the correspondence of hun1an nature t@ 
those doctrines,-illustrated, 1st, histori- 
cally-as the actual production of the ne\v 
world, and the dependence of the fate of 
the planet upon it ;-2nd, individualIy- 
from its appeal for its truth to an asserted 
fact,-which, \vhether it be real or not, 
every lnan possessing reason has an equal 


· Dictated to, and communicated by, Dr. Brabant 
of Devizes. Ed. 
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power of ascertaining \vithin himself;- 
namely, a will which has nlore or less lost 
its freedom, though not the consciousness 
that it ought to be and nlay become free; 
-the conviction that this cannot be 
achieved without the operation of a prin- 
ciple connatural \vith itself ;-the evident 
rationality of an entire confidence in that 
principle, being the condition and n1eans 
of its operation ;-the experience in his 
own nature of the truth of the process de- 
scribed by Scripture as far as he can place 
himself within the process, aided by the 
confident assurances of others as to the ef- 
fects experienced by them, and which he 
is striving to arrive at. All these form a 
practical Christian. Add, however, a gra- 
dual opening out of the intellect to more 
and more clear perceptions of the strict co- 
incidence of the doctrines of Christianity, 
with the truths evolved by the mind, fronl 
reflections on its own nature. To such a 
man one main test of the objectivity, the 
entity, the objective truth of his faith, is its 
acconlpanÏ1uent by an increase of insight 
into the Hloral beauty and necessity of the 
process \vhich it cOluprises, and the de- 
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pendence of that proof on the causes as- 
serted. 3elieve, and if thy belief be right, 
that insight which gradually tranSl11l1tes 
faith into knowledge ,viII be the reward 
of that belief. The Christian, to ,,,honl, 
after a long profession ot Christianity, the 
nIysteries renlain as much nIysteries as 
before, is in the sanle state as a schoolboy 
with regard to his arithnletic to whonl 
the facil at the end of the examples in 
his cyphering book is the whole ground 
for his assuming that such and such figures 
anlount to so and so. 
3rd. In the above I include the increas- 
ing discoveries in the correspondence of the 
history, the doctrines and the pronlises of 
Christianity, with the past, present, and 
probable future of hU1l1an nature; and in 
this state a fair conlparison of the religion 
as a divine philosophy, with all other reli- 
gions which have pretended to revelations 
and all other systelTIS of philosophy; both 
\vith regard to the totality of its truth and 
its identification with the nlanifest nlarch 
of affairs. 
I should conclude that, if we suppose a 
man to have convinced himself that not 
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only the doctrines of Christianity, which 
luay be conceived independently of history 
or tilue, as the Trinity, spiritual influences, 
&c. are coincident with the truths \vhich 
his reason, thus strengthened, has evolved 
froLn its own sources, but that the histor- 
ical doglnas, nan1ely, of the incarnation of 
the creative Logos, and his becon1ing a 
personal agent, are theu1selves founded 
in philosophical necessity; then it seems 
irrational, that such a n1an should reject 
the belief of the actual appearance of a re- 
ligion strictly correspondent therewith, at 
a given time recorded, even as lunch as 
that he should reject CæsaL"s account of 
his wars in Gaul, after he has convinced 
himself a priori of their probability. 
As the result of these convictions he 
\viIl not scruple to receive the particular 
miracles recorded, inaslnuch as it would be 
l11iraculous that an incarnate God should 
not ,york 'what lllust to nlere l1len appear 
as 111iracles; inasl11uch as it is strictly ac- 
cordant ,,,ith the ends and benevolent 
nature of such a being, to C0111menCe the 
elevation of man above his mere senses by 
attracting and enforcing attention, first 
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through an appeal to those senses. But 
,vith equ1.l reason \vill he expect that no 
other or greater force should be laid on 
these nliracles as such; that they should 
not be spoken of as good in themselves, 
nluch less as the adequate and ultiluate 
proof of that religion; and like\vise he will 
receive additional satisfaction, should he 
find these nliracles so wrought, and on 
such occasions, as to give theln a personal 
value as synlbols of important truths when 
their Iniraculousness was no longer needful 
or efficacious. 


CONFESSIO FIDEI. Nov. 3, 1816. 


I.-I. 


I BELIEVE that I am a free-agent, in- 
aSllluch as, and so far as, I have a will, 
,vhich renders me justly responsible for 
nlY actions, onlissive as well as conln1is- 
sive. Likewise that I possess reason, or 
a law of right and wrong, which, uniting 
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\vith nlY sense of moral responsibility, con- 
stitutes the voice of conscience. 
II. Hence it beconles n1Y absolute duty 
to believe, and I do believe, that there is 
a God, that is, a Being, in whom supreme 
reason and a most holy will are one with 
an infinite power; and that all holy will 
is coincident ,vith the \vill of God, and 
therefore secure in its ultimate conse- 
quences by His omnipotence ;-having, if 
such similitude be not unla\vful, such a 
relation to the goodness of the Almighty, 
as a perfect tillIe-piece \vill have to the 
sun. 


COROLLARY. 


The \vonderful \vorks of God in the sen- 
sible world are a perpetual discourse, re- 
nIinding me of his existence, and shadow- 
ing out to llle his perfections. But as all 
language presupposes in the intelligent 
hearer or reader those primary notions, 
which it symbolizes; as well as the po\\'er 
of making those conlbinations of these pri- 
mary notions, \vhich it represents and ex- 
cites us to conlbine,-even so I believe, 
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that the notion of God is essential to the 
human n1ind; that it is called forth into 
distinct consciousness principally by the 
conscience, and auxiliarly by th
 manifest 
adaption of means to ends in the outward 
creation. It is, therefore, evident to my 
reason, that the existence of God is abso- 
lutely and necessarily insusceptible of a 
scientific den10nstration, and that Scripture 
has so represented it. For it comnlands 
us to believe in one God. 1 Gill tIle Lord thy 
God: tltOU sl1alt l1ave uone otlter gods !Jut 
tne. Now all COllll11andnlent necessarily 
relates to the will; whereas all scientific 
demonstration is independent of the \viII, 
and is apodictic or demonstrative only as 
far as it is cOlupulsory on the Inind, volell- 
!eln, llo1cnteJn. 
III. l\ly conscience forbids 111e to pro- 
pose to lIlyself the pains and pleasures of 
this life, as th
 prinlary 1110tive, or ultiruate 
end, of my actions ;-on the contrary, it 
nlakes llle perceive an utter disproportion- 
ateness and heterogeneity between the acts 
of the spirit, as virtue and vice, and the 
things of the sense, such as all earthly re- 
wards and punisilluents must be. Its 
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hopes and fears, therefore, refer me to a 
different and spiritual state of being: and 
I believe in the life to conle, not through 
arguments acquired by my understanding 
or discursive faculty, but chiefly and effec- 
tively, because so to believe is my duty, 
and in obedience to the commands of nlY 
conSCIence. 
Here ends the first table of my creed, 
which would have been my creed, had I 
Leen born with Adanl; and ,vhich, there- 
fore, constitutes ,,,hat nlay in this sense be 
called natural religion, that is, the religion 
of all finite rational beings. The second 
table contains the creed of revealed religion, 
n1Y belief as a Christian. 


II. 


IV. I BELIEVE, and hold it as the fun- 
damental article of Christianity, that I am 
a fallen creature; that I am of myself ca- 
pable of moral evil, but not of n1yself ca- 
pable of moral good, and that an evil 
ground existed in lllY ,viII, previously to 
any. given act, or assignable moment of 
time, in my consciousness. I am born a 
cc 
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child of wrath. This fearful n1ystery I 
pretend not to understand. I cannot even 
conceive the possibility of it,-but I kno\v 
that it is so. 1\1 y conscience the sole 
fountain of certainty, conunands me to be- 
lieve it, and would itself be a contradiction, 
,vere it not so-and what is real must be 
possible. 
v. I receive ,vith fun and grateful faith 
the assurance of revelation, that the 'V ord, 
\vhic11 is from all eternity with God, and 
is God, assu n1ed our hun1an nature in or- 
der to redeem me, and all mankind from 
this our connate corruption. l\ly reason 
convinces n1e, that no other mode of re- 
demption is conceivable, and, as did Soc- 
rates, \vould have yearned after the Re- 
deen1er, though it would not dare expect 
so ,vonderful an act of divine love, except 
only as an effort of my mind to conceive 
the utn10st of the infinite greatness of that 
love. 
VI. I believe, that this assu111ption of 
hU1l1anity by the Son of God ,vas revealed 
and realized to us by the 'V ord 111ade flesh, 
and manifested to us in Christ Jesus; and 
that his miraculous birth, his agony, his 
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crucifixion, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, \vere all both symbols of our redemp- 
tion ((þatVóp.E'.Ia TWV vou/-,-ÉV(i)v) and necessary 
parts of the awful process. 
VII. I believe in the descent and send- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, by whose free grace 
obtained for me by the nlerits of my Re- 
deemer, I can alone be sanctified and re- 
stored from my natural inheritance of sin 
and condemnation, be a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdonl of God. 


COROLLARY. 
The Trinity of persons in the Unity of 
the God would have been a necessary idea. 
of nlY speculative reason, deduced fronl 
the necessary postulate of an intelligent 
creator, whose ideas being anterior to the 
things, nlust be nlore actual than those 
things, even as those things are nlore ac- 
tual than our images derived fronl thenl; 
and who, as intelligent, nlust have had 
co-eternally an adequate idea of hinlself, 
in and through \vhich he created all things 
both in heaven and earth. But this would 
only have been a speculative idea, like 
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those of circles and other mathematical fi- 
gures, to which \ve are not authorized by 
the practical reason to attribute reality. 
Solely in consequence of our Reden1ption 
does the Trinity becon1e a doctrine, the 
belief of which as real is comluanded by 
our conscience. But to Christians it is 
conl111anded, and it is false candour in a 
Christian, believing in original sin and re- 
demption therefronl, to admit that any Juan 
denying the divinity of Christ can be a 
Christian. The true language of a Chris- 
tian, which reconciles hunlility with truth 
\vould be ;-God and not man is the judge 
of man: which of the two is the Christian, 
he \vill determine; but this is evident, that 
if the theanthropist is a Christian, the psi- 
Ianthropist cannot be so; and vice veT',
a. 
Suppose, that two tribes used the same 
written characters, but attached different 
and opposite Lleanings to them, so that ni- 
ger, for installce, \Va8 used by one tribe to 
convey the notion black, by the other, 
'it-'hite ;-could they, \vithout absurdity, be 
said to have the same language? Even so, 
in the instance of the crucifixion, the sanle 
image is present to the theanthropist and 
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to the psilanthropist or Socinian-but to 
the latter it represents a mere man, a good 
man indeed and divinely inspired, but still 
a mere man, even as l\Ioses or Paul, dying 
in attestation of the truth of his preaching, 
and in order by his resurrection to give a 
proof of his mission, and inclusively of the 
resurrection of all 111 en :-to the fornler it 
represents God incarnate taking upon him- 
self the sins of the \vorld, and hin1self 
thereby redeeming us, and giving us life 
everlasting, not merely teaching it. The 
sanle difference, that exists between God 
and nlan, between giving and the declara- 
tion of a gift, exists between the Trinita- 
rian and the Unitarian. This might be 
proved in a few moments, if we \vould only 
conceive a Greek or ROll1an, to whonl two 
persons relate their belief, each calling 
Christ by a different nall1e. It would be 
impossible for the Greek even to guess, 
that they both meant the same person, or 
referred to the sanle facts. 
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KOTES ON THE BOOK OF 
COl\Il\10N PRAYER. 


PRA YER. 
A l\IAN 11lay pray night and day, and 
yet deceive himself; but no man can 
be assured of his sincerity, who does not 
pray. Prayer is faith passing into act; a 
union of the \vill and the intellect realizing 
in an intellectual act. It is the \vhole luan 
that prays. Less than this is wishing, or 
lip-work; a charnl or a nlummery. Pray 
always, says the A postle; - that is, have 
the habit of prayer, turning your thoughts 
into acts by connecting thenl with the idea 
of the redeenling God, and even so recon- 
verting your actions into thoughts. 


THE SAC
A::\IENT OF THE EUCHARIST. 


The best preparation for taking this sa- 
cranlent, better than any or all of the 
books or tracts conlposed for this end, is, 
to read over and over again, and often on 
your knees-at all events, with a kneeling 
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and praying heart - the Gospel according 
to St. John, till your mind is familiarized 
to the contelnplation of Christ, the Re- 
deemer and .ßlediator of mankind, yea, 
and of every creature, as the living and 
self-su bsisting Word, the very truth of all 
true being, and the very being of all en- 
during truth; the reality, which is the sub- 
stance and unity of all reality; the light 
which lighteth every Ulan, so that what \ve 
call reason, is itself a light frolll that light, 
lumen a luce, as the Latin nlore distinctly 
expresses this fact. But it is not nlerely 
light, but therein is life; and it is the life 
of Christ, the co-eternal son of God, that 
is the only true life-giving light of nlen. 
\Ve are assured, and we believe that Christ 
is God; God nlanifested in the flesh. As 
God, he nlust be present entire in every 
creature ;-(for how can God, or indeed 
any spirit, exist in parts ?)- but he is said 
to d well in the regenerate, to conle to thenl 
who receive hin1 by faith in his name, that 
is, in his power and influence; for this is 
the meaning of the word' name' in Scrip- 
ture when applied to God or his Christ. 
'Vhere true belief exists, Christ is not only 
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present ,vith or among us ;-for so he is in 
every nlan, even the n108t wicked; - but 
to us ;nd for us. 'l'hat 'leas the true light, 
'which liglltetll every ?7la/l tllat cOllzetlt into 
tlte world. lie 'leas in tIle u'orld, and tI,e 
world was 1nade by him, aud the 'U:orld 
knew llim not. But as many as received 
hhn, to the'ìll gave he power to become the 
SOilS of God, e'cell to thenl illat believe in 
his uaUle; u
llicll were born, 1l0t of blood, 
nor of the will of tlie flesh, nor of' the 'lvill 
of rnall, but of God. Alld tlte TVOl'd IT:as 
made flesh, and dl1'elt among us. John i. 9- 
14. Again- TVe will come unto lzim, alld 
malle our abode with Ilim. John xiv. 23. 
As truly and as really as your soul resides 
constitutively in your living body, so truly, 
really, personally, and substantially does 
Christ dwell in every regenerate Blan. 
After this course of study, you l1lay then 
take up and peruse sentence by sentence 
the conunuaioll service, the best of all 
COffitnents on the Scriptures appertaining 
to this nlystery. And this is the prepara- 
tion which ,viII prove, ,vith God's grace, 
the surest preventive of, or antidote 
against, the freezing poison, the Iethargi- 
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zing hellllock, of the doctrine of the Sa- 
cranlentaries, according to wh01n the Eu- 
charist is a mere practical n1etaphor, in 
\vhich things are employed instead of ar- 
ticulated sounds for the exclusive purpose 
of recalling to our ll1inds the historical fact 
of our Lord's crucifixion; in short-(the 
profaneness is with them, not \vith me)- 
just the sanIe as when Protestants drink 
a glass of wine to the glorious n1elllory of 
'Villian1 I I I! True it is, that the renlenl- 
brance is one end of the sacrament; but 
it is, Do tllis ill l'erJlenlbrance of l1le, - of 
all that Christ was and is, hath done and 
is still doing for fallen nlankind, and of 
course of his crucifixion inclusively, but 
not of his crucifixion alone. 14 Decem- 
ber, 182ì. 


CO:\IPANION TO THE ALTAR. 


First then, that we may come to this heavenly feast 
holy, and adorned with the wedding garment, Jlatt. 
xxii. 11, we must search our hearts, and examine our 
consciences, not only till we see our sins, but until 
we hate them. 


But what if a nlan, seeing his sin, ear- 
nestly desire to hate it? Shall he not at 
DD 
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the altar offer up at once his desire, and 
the yet lingering sin, and seek for strength! 
Is not this sacran1ent medicine as ,veIl as 
food? Is it an end only, and not likewise 
the means? Is it n1erely the tritunphal 
feast; or is it not even rnore truly a blessed 
refreshment for and during the. conflict? 
This confession of sins must not be in general terms 
only, that we are sinners with the rest of mankind, 
but it must be a special declaration to God of all our 
most heinous sins in thought, word, and deed. 
Luther ,vas of a different judgn1ent. 
lIe would have us feel and groan under 
our sinfulness and utter incapability of re- 
deeming ourseh"es from the bondage, ra- 
ther than hazard the pollution of our ima- 
ginations by a recapitulation and renewing 
of sins and their images in detail. Do 
not, he says, stand picking the fla,vs out 
one by one, but plunge into the river, and 
drown thel}} !--I venture to be of Luther's 
doctrine. 


CO
IMUNI0N SERVICE. 


In the first Exhortation, hefore the 
".ords ' meritorious Cross and Passion,' I 
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should propose to insert 'his assuluption 
of hunlanity, his incarnation, and.' Like- 
wise a little lower do\vn, after the \vord 
'sustenance,' I \vould insert 'as.' For 
not in that sacrament exclusively, but in 
all the acts of assirnilative faith, of \vhich 
the Eucharist is a solelun, enlinent, and 
representative instance, an instance and 
the sYll1bol, Christ is our spiritual food 
and sustenance. 


MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


)larriage, sinlply as 111arriage, is 110t the 
means 'for the procreation of children,' 
but for the hunlanization of the offspring 
procreated. Therefore in the Declaration 
at the beginning, after the words, , procre- 
ation of children,' I would insert, , and as 
the nleans for securing to the children pro- 
created enduring care, and that they may 
be' &c. 


CO:\I:\lUNION OF THE SICK. 


Third rubric at the end. 


But if a man, either by reason of extremity of sick- 
ness, &c. 
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I think this rubric, in ,,,hat I conceive 
to be its true n1eaning, a precious docu- 
lnent, as fully acquitting Ollr church of all 
Romish superstition, respecting the nature 
of the Eucharist, in relation to the ,vhole 
scheme of 111an's reden1ption. But the 
latter part of it-' he doth eat and drink 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ 
profitably to his soul's health, although he 
do not receive the Sacrament with his 
nlouth' -seems to me very incautiously 
expressed, and scarcely to be reconciled 
\vith the Church's own definition of a sa- 
crament in general. For in such a case, 
,vhere is ' the outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual grace given ?'. 


>if: 'Should it occur to anyone that the doctrine 
blamed in the text, is but in accordance with that of 
the Church of England, in her rubric concerning 
spiritual communion, annexed to the Office for Com- 
munion of the Sick: he may consider, whether that 
rubric, explained (as if possible it must be) in consis- 
tency with the definition of a sacrament in the Cate- 
chism, can be meant for any but rare and extraordi- 
nary cases: cases as strong in regard of the Euchar- 
ist, as that of martyrdom, or the premature death of 
a well-disposed catechumen, in regard of Baptism.' 
I\.eble's Pref. to Hooker, p. 85, n. 70. Ed. 
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XI. SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Epistle.-l Cor. xv. 1. 


Brethren, I dEClare unto !Iou tile Gospel wllich I 
pTeaclled unto !IOU. 
\Vhy should the obsolete, though faith- 
ful, Saxon translation of EuaryryÉÀwv be re- 
tained? \Vhy not' good tidings?' 'Vhy 
thus change a most appropriate and intel- 
ligible designation of the matter into a 
lllere conventional name of a particular 
book? 
lb. 


-how that Ch7.i,')t diedfor our sins. 
But the nleaning of Ú'7fÈr TWV áf.MXf7lWV 

1J.WV is, that Christ died through the sins, 
and for the sinners. He died through our 
sins, and we live through his righteous- 
ness. 
Gospel,- Luke xviii. 14. 
This man uoent down to his house justified rathfT 
than the other. 


l\" ot simply justified, observe; but justi- 
fied rather than the other, 
 ÈXE'VOÇ ,- that 
is, less ren10te fron1 salvation. 
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XXV. BUNDA Y AFTER TRINITY. 


Collect. 


-that they, plenteously bringing forth the fruit of 
good works, may of thee be plenteously rewarded. 
Rather-" that with that enlarged ca- 
pacity, which \vithout thee we cannot ac- 
quire, there Inay likewise be an increase of 
the gift, \vhich from thee alone \ve can 
\vholly receive." 


PS. YIII. 


V. 2. Out qf the mouth ofver!J babes and sucklings 
hast thou 07'duined strength, because qf thine enemies; 
tllat t!tou mightest still tile enem}J and the avenger. 


To the dispensations of the twilight 
da\vl1, to the first Inessengers of the re- 
deeming \vord, the yet lisping utterers of 
light and life, a strength and a power \vere 
given because q/ tIle enemies, greater and 
of nlore imluediate influence, than to the 
seers and proclainlers of a clearer day:- 
even as the first re-appearing crescent of 
the eclipsed 1110011 shines for nlen \vith a 
keener brilliance, than the following larger 
seglIlents, previously to its total enlersion. 
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lb. v. 5. 
Tholl madest him lower than the angels, to crown 
hìm with glory and worship. 
Power + idea = angel. 
Idea - power = luan, or Pron1etheus. 


PS. LXVIII. 
V. 34. Ascribe !Ie the P01.Vl l' Lo God over L
rael: 
his worship lJ.lid strength is in the clouds. 


The' clouds' in the syn1bolicallanguage 
of the Scriptures mean the events and 
course of things, seemingly effects of hu- 
man will or chance, but overruled by Pro- 
vidence. 


ps. LXXII. 


This Psalnl adn1it
 no other interpreta- 
tion but of Christ, as the Jehovah incar- 
nate. In any other sense, it \vould be a 
specimen of nlore than Persian or 
Ioghul 
hyperbole and bon1bast. of \vhich there is 
no other instance in Scripture, and which 
no Christian \vould dare to attribute to an 
inspired writer. 'Ve know, too, that the 
elder Jewish Church ranked it amoncr the 
'=' 
:\lessianic Psalms. N.B. The \V ord in 
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St. John, and the Name of the 1\lost High 
in the Psalms, are equivalent ternlS. 


V. 1. Give the king thy judgments, () God; and 
thy righteollsness unto tlte king's sun. 


God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God, the only begotten, the Son 
of God and God, King of Kings, and the 
Son of the I(ing of Kings! 


ps. LXXIV. 


v. 2. 0 think upon thy congr'egatioll, whom th(lll 
hast purchased and redeemed l[j' old. 
The Lanlb sacrificed fronl the beginning 
of the world, the God-l\lan, the Judge, the 
self-promised Redeenler to Adanl in the 
garden ! 
V. 15. Thou smotest ti,e heuds qf Leviathrzn in 
pieces; and gavest him to be meat jor the people in tI,C 
wilder'ness. 


Does this r Unde to any real tradition? * 
The Psalm appears to have been conlposed 
shortly before the captivity of Judah. 



 According to Bishop Horne, the allusion is to 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his ho
t in the Red 
Sea.-Ed. 
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ps. LXXXII. VV. 6-7. 
The reference which our Lord made to 
these n1ysterious verses, gives them an es- 
pecial interest. The first apostasy, the 
fall of the angels, is, perhaps, intimated. 
. 


ps. LXXXVII. 


I would fain understand this Psalm; 
but first I must collate it ,vord by ,vord 
\vith the original Ilebrew. It seems clearly 

Iessianic. 


PS. LXXXVIII. 


YV.10-12. Dost thou shew wonders among ti,e 
dead, or shall the dead rise up again and praise thee? 

c:. 


Con1pare Ezekiel xxxvii. 


PS. CIV. 


I think the Bible version D1ight \vith 
advantage be substituted for this, which 
in some parts is scarcely intelligible. 
V. 6.-the waters stand in the hills. 


No; stood above tIle lnountains. The 
reference is to the Deluge. 
EE 
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ps. ev. 


v. 3. Let the heart oj
 them rejoice tllUt seek tlie 
Lord. 
If even to seek the Lord be joy, what 
,viII it be to find him? Seek n1e, 0 Lord, 
that I Inay be found by thee! 


ps. ex. 


v. 2. The Lord shall send the 7'od qf th!! pou
er 
out qf Sion.; (saying) Rule, &c. 


v. 3. Understand-' Thy people shall 
offer themselves willingly in the day of 
conflict in holy clothing, in their best ar- 
ray, in their best arms and accout.ren1ents. 
As the de\v fron1 the \vomb of the Inorn- 
ing, in number and brightness like dew- 
drops; so shall be thy youth, or the youth 
of thee, the young volunteer warriors.' 


v. 5. 'lIe shall shake,' concuss, COll- 
cutiet reges die iræ Sllæ. 


v. 6. For' smite in sunder, or ,,'ound, 
the heads;' some ,vord answering to the 
Latin cOllquassal'e. 
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v. 7. For t therefore,' translate ' then 
shall he lift up his head again;' that is, as 
a man languid and sinking from thirst and 
fatigue after refreshlnent. 
N .B. I see no poetic discrepancy be- 
tween vv. 1 and 5. 


PS. CXVIII. 


To be interpreted of Christ's church. 


PS. CXXVI. 


v. 5. As the rivers in the south. 


Does this allude to the periodical rains? 'to 
As a transparency on some night of 
public rejoicing, seen by common day, 
with the lamps from within removed- 
even such would the Psalms be to me un- 
interpreted by the Gospel. 0 honoured 
1\11'. Hurwitz! Could I but make you feel 
what grandeur, \vhat magnificence, what 
an everlasting significance and in1port 
Christianity gives to every fact of your 
national history-to every page of you r 
sacred records! 


· See Horne in loco note.-Ed.. 
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ARTICLES OF RELIGION'. 


xx. It is mournful to think ho\v many 
recent writers have crin1Ïnated our Church 
in consequence of their own ignorance and 
inadvertence in not knowing, or not no- 
ticing, the contra-distinction here 111eant 
behveen power and authority. ltites and 
ceremonies the Church may ordain jure 
proprio: on n1atters of faith her judgment 
is to be received with reverence, and not 
gainsaid but after repeated inquiries, and 
on \veighty grounds. 
XXXVII. It is lawful for Christian men, at the 
command ment of the magistrate, to wear weapons, 
and to serve in the wars. 


This is a very good instance of an un- 
seemly matter neatly \vrapped up. The 
good men recoiled frOll1 the plain words- 
, It is lawful f0r Christian men at the com- 
mand of a king to slaughter as n1any 
Christians as they can!' 
'VeIl! I could Ino
t sincerely subscribe 
to all these articles. September, 1831. 
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A KIGHTLY PRAYER. 1831. 


A LlVIIGHTY God, by thy eternal 
'\V ord, nlY Creator, Redeenler and 
Preserver! \vho hast in thy free comnlunica- 
tive goodness glorified me ,vith the capa- 
bility of knowing thee, the one only abso- 
lute Good, the eternal I Am, as the author 
of nlY being, and of desiring and seeking 
thee as its ultimate end ;-who, when I 
fell from thee into the mystery of the false 
and evil will, didst not abandon nle, poor 
self-lost creature, but in thy condescending 
mercy didst provide an access and a return 
to thy
elf, even to thee the Holy One, in 
thine only begotten Son, the way and the 
truth froIn everlasting, and who took on 
hin1self hUll1anity, yea, became flesh, even 
the nlan Christ Jesus, that for nlan he 
might be the life and the resurrection f- 
o Giver of all good gifts, who art thyself 
the one only absolute Good, fro\11 \vhom I 
have received whatever good I have, \vhat- 
ever capability of good there is in me, and 
from thee good alone,-fronl n1yself and 
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my o\vn corrupted will all evil and the con- 
sequents of evil,-\vith in\vard prostration 
of will, nlind, and affections I adore thy 
infinite Inajesty; I aspire to love thy 
transcend ant goodness !-In a deep sense 
of n1Y un\vorthiness, and nlY unfitness to 
present Inyself before thee, of eyes too 
pure to behold iniquity, and whose light, 
the beatitude of spirits conformed to thy 
\vil1, is a consun1Ïng fire to all vanity and 
corruption ;-but in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, of the dear Son of thy love, in whose 
perfect obedience thou deignest to behold 
as many as have received the seed of Christ 
into the body of this death ;-1 offer this 
my bounden nightly sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, in humble trust, that the 
fragrance of my Saviour's righteousness 
may remove from it the taint of my mor- 
tal corruption. Thy mercies have followed 
me through Lll the hours and moments 
of n1Y life; dnd now I lift up my heart in 
awe and thankfulness for the preservation 
of nlY life through the past day, for the 
alleviation of nlY bodily sufferings and lan- 
guors, for the 11lanifold comforts \vhich 
thou hast reserved for me, yea, in thy 
fatherly compassion hast rescued from the 
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\vreck of my own sins or sinful infirmities; 
-for the kind and affectionate friends 
thou hast raised up for llle, especially for 
those of this household, for the mot her and 
mistress of this fan1Ïly, whose love to me 
hath been great and faithful, and for the 
dear friend, the supporter and sharer of 
my studies and researches; but above all, 
for the heavenly Friend, the crucified Sa- 
viour, the glorified IVlediator, Christ Jesus, 
and for the heavenly Conlforter, source of 
all abiding comforts, thy Holy Spirit! 0 
grant me the aid of thy Spirit, that I may 
with a deeper faith, a lllore enkindled love, 
bless thee, who through thy Son hast pri- 
vileged me to call thee Abba, Father! 0, 
thou who hast revealed thyself in thy holy 
\vord as a God that hearest prayer; before 
whose infinitude all differences cease of 
great and snlall; who like a tender pa- 
rent foreknowest all our wants, yet listen- 
est weIl-pleased to the hUlnble petitions 
of thy children; who hast not alone per- 
mitted, but taught us, to call on thee in 
all our needs,-earnestly I implore the 
continuance of thy free nlercy, of thy pro- 
tecting providence, through the con1ing 
night. Thou hearest every prayer offered 
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to thee believingly with a penitent and sin- 
cere heart. For thou in \vithholding grant- 
est, healest in inflicting the \vound, yea, 
turnest all to good for as Dlany as truly seek 
thee through Christ, the :\Iediator! Thy 
will be done! But if it be according to thy 
wise and righteous ordinances, 0 shield 
Ine this night from the assaults of disease, 
grant me refreshment of sleep unvexed by 
evil and distempered dreams; and if the pur- 
pose and aspiration of nlY heart be upright 
before thee who alone kno\vest the heart 
of man, 0 in thy mercy vouchsafe file yet 
in this Iny decay of life an interval of ease 
and strength; if so (thy grace disposing 
and assisting) I 111ay make con1pensation 
to thy church for the unused talents thou 
hast entrusted to l11e, for the neglected 
opportunities, which thy loving-kindness 
had provided. 0 let HIe be found a la- 
bourer in the vineyard, though of the late 
hour, \vhen the Lord and Heir of the vin- 
tage, Christ Jesus, calleth for his servant. 
Our Father &c. 


To thee, great omnipresent Spirit, \vhose 
mercy is over all thy ,yorks, who now be- 
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holdest me, \vho hearest me, who ha:;t 
framed my heart to seek and to trust in 
thee, in the name of my Lord and Saviour 
Christ Jesus, I hunlbly commit and con1- 
mend my body, soul, and spirit. 
Glory be to thee, 0 God! 


TO ADAl\I STEINl\IETZ K 


MY DEAR GODCHILD, 
I OFFER up the saU1e fervent prayer 
for you no\v, as I did kneeling before 
the altar, when you \vere baptized into 
Christ, and solemnly received as a living 
n1ember of His spiritual body, the Church. 
Years lllust pass before you will be able 
to read with an understanding heart what I 
llO\V 'write; but I trust that the all-gracious 
God., the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, ,,,ho, by his only 
begotten Son, (all ll1ercies in one sove- 
reign mercy!) has redeemed you fron1 the 
evil ground, and \villed you to be born out 
FF 
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of darkness, but into light-out of death, 
but into life-out of sin, but into righte- 
ousness, even into the Lord Oill' Rigllteous- 
ness; I trust that He will graciously hear 
the prayers of your dear parents, and be 
with you as the spirit of health and growth 
in body and mind. 
1\1 y dear Godchild !- You received from 
Christ's minister at the baptismal font, as 
your Christian name, the name of a 1110st 
dear friend of your father's, and who was 
to me even as a son, the late Adan1 Stein- 
metz, whose fervent aspiration and ever- 
paramount ain1, even frolD early youth, 
was to be a Christian in thought, \vord, 
and deed,-in ,viII, mind, and affections. 
I too, your Godfather, have kno\\7n \vhat 
the enjoyrnents and ad vantages of this life 
are, and what the more refined pleasures 
\vhich learning and intellectual power can 
bestow; an(l with all the experience which 
more than three-score years can give, I 
now, on the eve of my departure, declare 
to you (and earnestly pray that you may 
hereafter live and act on the conviction) 
that health is a great blessing,-compe- 
tence obtained by honourable industry a 
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great blessing,-and a great blessing it is 
to have kind, faithful, and loving friends 
and relatives; but that the greatest of 
blessings, as it is the most ennobling of all 
privileges, is to be indeed a Christian. 
But I have been like\vise, through a large 
portion of my later life, a sufferer, sorely 
afflicted with bodily pains, languors, and 
bodily infirmities; and, for the last three 
or four years, have, with few and brief in- 
tervals, been confined to a sick 1'00111, and 
at this monlent, in great weakness and 
heaviness, write from a sick-bed, hopeless 
of a recovery, yet without prospect of a 
speedy release; and I, thus on the very 
brink of the grave, solen1nly bear \vitness 
to you that the Almighty Redeemer, IllOst 
gracious in His promises to them that truly 
seek Him, is faithful to perform what He 
hath pronlised, and has preserved, under 
all lny pains and infirn1Íties, the inward 
peace that passeth all understanding, with 
the supporting assurance of a recoL
ciled 
God, ,vho will not withdraw His Spirit 
from me in the conflict, and in His own 
tin1e will deliver nle froln the Evil One! 
0, my dear Godchild! eminently blessed 
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are those \vho begin early to seek, fear, 
and love their God, trusting ,vholly in the 
righteousness and lnediatioll of their Lord, 
Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting High 
Priest, Jesus Christ! 
0, preserve this as a legacy and bequest 
from your unseen Godfather and friend, 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 


.T uly 13, 1834.. 


.. lIe died on the '25th day of the same month. 
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NOTE 


O
 MR. COLERIDGE'S OBSERVATION UPON 
THE G1FT OF TONGUES. 


A CCORDING to the old and still general way 
of understanding the supernatuml event at Pen- 
tecost, recorded in the second chapter of Acts, the 
twelve Apostles, on the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
began to speak languages before unknown to them,- 
the miracle consisting in the impartation of a power 
to discourse fluently in tongues, the knowledge of 
which had not been acquired by the ordinary means, 
a po\'\er not merely pro tempore but retained ever 
after. It is commonly supposed that" the women 
and ::\1ary, the mother of Jesus," with" His brethren," 
who, in the preceding chapter (Acts i. 14), are said 
to have remained in company of the Apostles, shared 
the gift with them; and many, perhaps most, divines 
are of opinion, that it was extended to the twelve 
disciples also mentioned in chap. i.; that the word 
they in the first verse of chapter ii. refers to all the 
Christian converts. The object or purpose of the 
miracle is understood to have been this, that the re- 
cipients of the heavenly effusion might thereby be 
enabled to convert and instruct the various Gentile 
nations, exempt from the delay and hindrance, which 
the necessity of acquiring foreign tongues and ex- 
pressing religious mysteries in unfamiliar words and 
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idioms, must needs impose. Against this interpreta- 
tion and explanation the following arguments have 
been used: 
1. It seems hardly to be doubted that al1 the con- 
verts assembled at Pentecost, and not the Apostles 
alone, spake in other tongues: the same thing after- 
wards came to pass in the case of Cornelius and his 
company (Acts x. 46); and of the disciples of John 
(Acts xix. 6): and yet there is no reason to suppose, 
that al1 these were designed for foreign teachers. 
2. The Corinthians exercised the faculty of speak- 
ing in strange tongues in the Church of Corinth it- 
self, where there was no need of foreign languages 
for instructing men who knew Greek. 
3. Neither the Apostles nor such teachers as might 
be added to them required any other language for 
the work of discipliTlg throughout the civilized world, 
(where the tongues enumerated in the text were in 
use,) than the vernacular dialect of Palestine, i. e. 
the Syro-chaldaic, or the Greek, both of which they 
knew quite sufficiently for teaching and preaching. 
Greek was understood throughout the known world 
in that age. St. Paul, who undertook so many jour- 
Dies for the sake of spreading the Christian religion 
among the Gemiles, does not appear to have known 
all languages, (Acts xiv. 11.) As for the old legends, 
according to which certain of the Apostles went into 
India and Scythia to convert the people of those re- 
gions, supposing them true, some reference would 
probably have been made to the languages spoken 
there in the account of the Pentecost miracle, if the 
popular view of it were just. 
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4. Jesus had indeed foretold to his disciples, that 
they should speak with new tongues, (.Jlark xvi. 17.) 
But by new tongues in that passage was signified a 
new style of speaking ;-unusual eloquence, which 
belonged not to the Apostles before,. 
5. It is not affirmed in St. Luke's narrative, that 
the speakers used tongues btjùre unknown to them, 
nor does it appear that the auditors supposed so. Is 
it not improbable that none of the foreign Jews, who 
were at this time in such numbers at Jerusalem (Acts 
ii. 5.), should have been among the hearers of the 
Apostles and converts to their doctrine? And hO\v 
should the auditors have known all at once for certain, 
that the languages they heard were previously un- 
known to the utterers; when any native of Galilee 
might have learned di,.ers tongues from the people 
settled amongst them, Egyptians, Phænicians, Ara- 
bians, and Syrians? 
6. The devout Jews, (out oj' e1:ery nation under 
heaven,) strict persons, who scrupulously observed 
whatsoever belonged to the outward service and ce- 
remonial of divine worship, and entertained especial 
reverence for the divine law and ordinances, were 
amazed to hear the Christians celebrating the won- 
derful \\ orks of God in profane tongues; others, 
mocking, pronounced the speakers drunk with new 
1.l'Ílle. \Vhy should the devout Jews have been thus 
astounded or others have spoken scornfully, to hear 
men talk in languages unknown to them before? 1n- 


.. See an answer to this argument at the end of the 
abstract. 
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stead of emotions of angry surprise-of grave scandal 
in the serious and contempt in the light minded- 
would not breathless awe have reigned in the spirits 
of the former, curiosity mixed with admiration in 
those of the latter, on the perception of such a por- 
tent? The sentiments, which St. Luke seems to as- 
cribe to the auditors, are just such as would be ex- 
cited by an innovation -a new and, to the minds of 
the observers, irreverent procedure: and, granting 
that there would have been an innovation in either 
case, yet surely feelings of offence would have been 
suspended by the wonder of the miracle, had it been 
of that obvious kind commonly supposed. 
7. Again, in the speech of Peter to the multitudE', 
what was now seen and beard was declared to be a 
fulfilment of Joel's prophecy, in which prophecy no 
mention is made of any knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages wherewith the Spirit should endue men in the 
last days. " I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophes)', and 
your young men shall see visions, and your old men 

hall dream dreams." (Acts ii. 17-18.) All flesh. 
cannot refer to the Apostles and the women alone, 
or to them and the hundred and twenty disciples ex- 
clusively: the prophetic annunciation relates not to 
the.form and manner of conveying divine knowledgE', 
but to a supernatural influence exciting in the sub- 
jects of it the substance of new thoughts and impres- 
sions. 'Vhy did not St. Peter declare plainly that 
the power of speaking strange tongues had been con- 
veyed to the speakers by an infusion from above, had 
this really taken place? 
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8. If the power above-mentioned came to the 
Apostles by miracle, why did they not divine fwm 
this very circumstance, without further instruction, 
that they were destined to deliver the doctrine of 
Christ to the Gentiles? This they seem never to have 
suspected till Peter was informed by a vision, that 
Gentiles, as wen as Jews, were to be received into 
the fold of Christ; and, when reproved by Jewish 
Christians (Acts xi.) for eating and conversing with 
uncircumcised persons, he never, in his apology, re- 
fers to a gift of foreign tongues conferred on himself 
and his fellow teachers, nor connects th
 miracle of 
Pentecost in any way with his mission to the Gen- 
tiles. 
9. Among the Corinthians were many who spake 
with tonguc\,-a phrase probably equivalent to speak- 
ing with other tongues. The disciples of John, when 
they joined the standard of Christ, as well as Corne- 
lius and his family, are recorded to have spoken with 
tongucs. (Acts x. 44, 46. xix. 6.) Is it not improba- 
ble that one species of miracle should be so often re- 
peated, and the gift imparted to so many of the con- 
verts? :11< 
10. St. Paul, when he recounts the XCLf[a-fUL't'ct (1 
Cor. xii. 28.) or graces accorded to believers, puts 
the gift of tongues in the last place (1 Cor. xii. 31. 
xiv. 1.) and declares that no advantages redound from 
it to the Church, unless the things the speaker utters 
are explained. :l\Iany of the Corinthians displayed 
the gift out of vanity and ostentation, (1 Cor. xiv. 


.. See the answer at the end. 
GG 
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28, 33.) and is it to be thought of, that God would 
have bestowed an admirable faculty only to be 
abused, whether the gift were supposed perpetual or 
temporary? It is more reasonable to believe that 
they used foreign tongues in the sacred assemblies in 
imitation of the affair at Pentecost, independently of 
divine actuation, not at the impulse of a pious enthu- 
siasm, but from love of novelty and the vanity of pa- 
rading a striking accomplishment.t 
After a1l, it may be said, that the wording of the 
passage plainly implies the sense commonly imputed 
to it. "Are not these Galileans, and how hear we 
every man in our own tongue wherein we were born?" 
Does not this intimate the astonishment of the hpar- 
ers, that men all of one country, natives of the con- 
fined region of Galilee, should on a sudden magnify . 
the Lord in the various languages of the known 
world? To this objection it has been replied, that by 
Galile{ms was meantjidlowrrs cif' CII1';st, that being 
the earliest name given to the faithful; the marvel 
being this, that a Jewish sect should depart so far 
from the rule and constant practice of the Jewish 
worship as to discourse upon divine things in profane 
Gentile languages. Some suggest, that they who 
prayed and sang hymns in Grt'ek, Latin, Arabic, and 
perhaps in Persic, though really foreign Jews, may 
have been mistaken by the hearers for natives of Ga- 


'" See as above. 
t These arguments are for the most part taken 
substantially from Kuinoel's Latin Commentary on 
.Acts, chap. ii. 
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lilee; but this view does not cohere with some of the 
arguments above recited. It is plain that the words 
of the narrative cannot be taken close to the letter, 
because, in some of the countries which it mentions, 
the same .Janguages wef'e in use as in some of the 
others, as the Greek in Phr)'gia and Pamphylia, the 
Syro-chaldaic in J udea and l\Iesopotamia, the Per- 
siaR in Parthia, l\Iedia, and Elym
iis: though it ap- 
pears that different dialects were spoken in different 
districts of Asia 1\1 inor . 
Again it wIll doubtless be objected to some of the 
positions, which hav
 been brought forward in the 
argument against the common view, that in the xii th 
chapter of Corinthians, speaking divers kinds of 
tongues is mentioned as one of the g
/
s oj' the Spirit, 
verses 10, 30; that such a gift though in itself divine
 
the Corinthians might abuse, diverting it from the 
purposes for which it was bestowed, as is plainly in- 
timated in the xiii th chapter of the same Epistle. 
And some perhaps might reply to the se<:ond branch 
of objection 3, that, as the account in the text is not 
to be taken literally, all languages, as they were 
needed, and not merely those specified in the sacred 
record, wel
 doubtless at Ù1e command of the con- 
verts. 
To number 4 it may fairly be objected that till 
proof of such a use of the term flew tongues as it. sup- 
poses, has been given, we ought to take it in the li- 
teral sense, and further that the literal sense seems 
more accordant than any other with the general scope 
of the passage, (Jlark xvi. 16, 17.) in which most of 
the powers promised 1:0 believers are of an outward 
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and sensuous character, as taking up serpents, drink- 
ing poison unharmed, restoring those that were sick 
in the body. Indeed this passage in St. l\Iark's 
Gospel forms, to my mind, the strongest argument 
that can be allegf:d for the old interpretation of the 
event at Pentecost. 
\rith regard to the general question it may be ob- 
served, that the nature and object of the gift of tongues 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained, and that 
while this obscurity and uncertainty continues, the 
miracle at Pentecost cannot be thoroughly under- 
stood. For immediate spiritual edification it is quite 
enough to know, that there was an out-pouring of the 
Spirit, which both fulfilled a divinely inspired pro- 
phecy and served to the propagation of the Gospel. 
I have stated the arguments used against the ordinary 
view, not as holding them conclusive, but in the be- 
lief that they at least merit consideration, if only that 
they exhibit the difficulties of the question and show 
how far, in common with much else relating to the 
Church in those times, it is from being clearly un- 
derstood. It is always desirable to shew in what 
sha.des any important subject is invoh"ed, in order 
that delusive spectres of darkness may not be mis- 
taken for objeLls discerned by light of day in their 
true colours and lineaments. 
The miracle-for such it is as fully on one view 
as on the other, since to fulfil prophecy by speaking 
with eloquence and power divinely inspired, is as 
miraculous as to discourse in tongues unknown befOl'e, 
-is indeed a far greater work of the Holy Ghost,- 
appears to be of a similar nature and import with that 
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\"IS10n, whereby Peter was instructed, that God is 
no respecter of persons; that no man is to be called 
common or unclean by reason of his birth; that in 
every nation whoso feareth God and worketh righte- 
ousness is accepted of Him. This magnifying of the 
divine works in the common speech of the Gentiles, 
and setting aside the formally sacred languages was 
a fit preliminary to the annunciation, that the Gen- 
tiles were to be included in the spiritual cO\"enant; 
that the promise was to all that were afar off, even as 
many as the Lord should call, not confined to the one 
chosen nation. Certainly the event, thus understood, 
has vastly more both of rational significance and of 
spiritual and symbolical granJeur, than when inter- 
preted merely of a power to speak foreign tongue:s, 
or as if that were the sole cause of the emotions dis- 
played; since this latter faculty may be acquired by 
human endeavours, sufficiently for all missionary pur- 
poses, if not with sueh suddenness as is here sup- 
posed; whereas to believe in the Saviour redeemingly, 
and to express that faith in words of force to convert 
others, is such a work as could only be brought about 
by a special influence of the Spirit. For no 'JUan can 
sa!}, that Jesus is the Lord but b!} the I-Iol!} Ghost. 
(1 Cor. xii. 3.) The ordinary view tends to merge 
the deeper miracle in one of a far lower character. 
The misrepresentation of the subject by Po,pish 
painters is a striking sign of the propensity of the 
Church of Rome to corrupt the Gospel record, and 
reduce the heavenly and purely spiritual to the earthly, 
though preternatural. They exhibit the effusion of 
the Spirit, which was to be upon allfles'l, as confined 
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to the Apostles and to the Virgin, whom, indeed, 
without a shadow of Scriptural authority, they set up 
as the head of the assembly. The grand l\Iosaic in 
the dome of St. l\Iark's at Venice is a notable in- 
stance of this way of presenting the miracle.- It 
may be alleged that this is a symbolical rather than 
an historical representation: but there can be little 
doubt that it both originated in a wrong notion of the 
nature of the event, and must have produced unscrip- 
tural views of it among the people. Painting in her 
palmary period was the vas
al of Popery, a servant, 
and yet in some sort a teacher and mistress. 


.. See l\Ir. Jameson's" Sacred and Legendary 
Art," vol. i. pp. 153-4. 
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ON THE " CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. " 


" THE main error of which " (ordinary doctrine of 
plenary Inspiration) " consists in the confounding of 
two distinct conceptions, revelation by the Eternal 
Word, and actuation of the Holy Spirit. Between 
the first sense, that is, inspired revelation, and the 
highest degree of that grace and communion with 
the Spirit, which the Church under all circum- 
stances, and every regenerate member of the Church 
of Christ, is permitted to hope, and instructed to 
pray, for-there is a positive difference ()f kind,-a 
charm, the pretended overleaping of which constitutes 
imposture, or betrays insanity. Of the first kind a1'e 
the Law und the Prophets, no jot or tittle f!l 'U,'hich 
can pass Ul!tl'
fillfd, and tlte subðtcmce and last inter- 
pretation cf which passes not aWllY ; jor they wrote qf 
Christ, and slwe/uwed out the evc'J'lasting Gospel. But 
with regard to the second, neither the holy writers 
themselves, Dor any fair interpretations of Scripture, 
assert any such absolute diversity, or enjoin the be- 
lief of any greater difference of degree than the'expe- 
rience of the Christian world, grounded on, and 
growing with, the comparison of these Scriptures 
with other works holden in honour by the Churches, 
has established.'" 
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" BlLt alas! this is not sz!ffi.cient : this cannot but be 
vague llnd v.nsu.t1icing to those whose Chri!)tÙmity, as 
matter rif beliej
 is u"/lOlly e.rtel'nal, and, like the oljeds 
lif sense, common to all alike j altop,ct/u:r historical, an 
opus operatum. 
" Does not the universally admitted canon-that 
each part of Scripture must be interpreted by the 
spirit of the whole-lead to the same practical conclu- 
sion as that for which I am now contending ;-namely 
that it is the spirit qf tlte Bible, and not the detached 
words and sentences, that is Í1!t'allible and ab,solute? 
" \Ve assuredly believe that the Bible contains all 
truths necessary to salvation, and that therein is pre- 
served the undoubted \\r ord of God." 


(I 1\Ialice scorn'd, puts out 
Itself, but argu{'d, gives a kiud of credit 
To a false accusation." 


A KIND of credit may for a time accrue to false- 
hood from the very contest which it has seemed 
worthy to occasion; but, on the othel' hand, the pro- 
secution of it-that is to say, its exposure by close 
and careful argument, may serve to the positive ad- 
vancement of truth; more especially when the ca- 
lumny relates to religious opinion, and has been 
prompted by the odium theolugicllm; since in such a 
case, the debate turns less upon personal matters, and 
more upon points by the consideration of which 
general principles and abstract rules of right and 
wrong are elucidated, than when facts of life and 
conduct, rather than opinions, are in question. All 
falsehood is mortal and perishable in its nature; yet 
mortal as it is, a sort of dying immortality or per- 
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petuity of revivescence belongs to some particular 
delusions and forms of untruth. Lies so ancient that 
they date almost from the beginning, and were pierced 
with the arrows of Reasoning when the world \\'as yet 
in its infancy, rise up from their graves, clad in new 
mail, like the dragons' teeth of Theban story, and 
corne forth again to battle. Swarms of deceptions, 
which of old had been encountered by such sweeping 
blasts of contradiction, that they might be supposed 
as utterly extinct as the frogs and locusts that opened 
the doors of the House of Bondage, fly forth again 
to plague the world, shewing their decease to have 
been but a stupefaction or winter sleep, like that of 
bats and swallows. Still, although falsehood perishes 
even when unassailed by those against whom it is 
directed; and comes to life again, aft
r being put 
violently to death, it is not advisable always to leave 
it to the course of nature,. or to refrain from pursuing 
it on account of its powers of resuscitation: Let us 
all in our day endeavour to combat untruth in every 
form in which it can appear,. and leave the final event 
to the Father of Lights, from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift of being and of knoning. 
To apply these remarks. I have never doubted 
for a moment, that the accusations brought against 
the little work which stands foremost in this. volume, 
namely, that it denies the Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture and undermines the faith in the Bible as the 
Word of God, must put out itseyïn proportion as the 
book is read with ordinary attention and intelligence; 
that it is even now dead fm' all \\ ho hat'e read the 
book, and lives only for those, who place implicit 
faith in the party organs whence it has proceeded, 
HH 
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considering it a part of Christian zeal and prudence 
to keep on one side of al1 questions; to note and re- 
peat e ery condemnatory sentence of their orarle, 
while they careful1y refrain from communication with 
the condemned-the work pronounced heretical-lest 
it should perplex their minds by saying somewhat in 
its own behalf and exhibiting some contrariety to the 
vague and violent censure, which they have made up 
their minds to regard as an utterance of true piety 
and wisdom. The book is its own vindication; but 
the book cannot examine the str'ain of the accusatory 
discourse, detect the pernicious principle which it 
invohres, or expose the unworthy means resorted to 
for the sake of accrediting it. There is the more in- 
ducement to this in the present instance, that so 
strong an example of superficial, deceptive, and at 
the same time for many minds, in a low condition of 
thought and feeling, persuasive argument as that to 
which I refel',-so perfect a specimen of morbid 
mental anatomy as it illustrates-is of rare occur- 
rence; and as men are more vi\'idly impressed by an 
exhibition of what has presented itself within the 
precincts of the actual, than by hypotheses and ab- 
stractions, however legitimate, and by
trongly marked 
characters than by such as are faint and partial, I 
think that the mere display of the case will be suffi- 
ciently useful to justify the time and trouble it may cost 
to writer and reader. 
The article in the English Review for December 
1848, entitled" Tendencies toward the Subversion of 
Faith," has indeed been already subjected to a severe 
and searching analysis by Archdeacon Hare and 1\1 r. 
l\laurice, in order to the refutation of its many inju- 
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rious mis-statements relative to themsel ves. To shew 
how it has dealt with my I;'ather, especially in re- 
gard to the Confessions çl an Inquiring Spirit, will 
be but to complete that darkly faithful picture by 
filling up the background, which they have but slightly 
indicated, with its full measure of shadow. But let 
me present a general view of its design. The foHow- 
ing method of crimination is adopted by the reviewer; 
a considerable number of writers, English and Ger- 
man, are brought into one most heterogeneous com- 
pany, and on the alleged ground, that they all agree 
on a certain principle, or in certain sentiments con- 
ceming religious inquiry,-although it is confessed, 
because to conceal the fact would convict the writer of 
gross injustice even with the pliant ánd passive readers 
on whose sympathy he appears to calculate,-that on 
the most momentous questions which can agitate the 
mind of man they differ one among another toto cælù, 
-by the whole space of heaven-and if of heaven 
we may well be allowed to "couple hell,"-whate\'er 
infidel tenrlency can be discovered or imagined in the 
teaching of anyone of the set is boldly attributed to 
all in common-as if the whole body of their opinions 
were one mass which must needs be leavened through- 
out with whatever poison is contained in anyone indi- 
vidual's portion. It seems to be assumed by the re- 
viewer, that the most dangerous opinions which belong 
to any of this arbitrarily formed band are the neces- 
sary results úf the principle they all hold in common 
(that they all hold in common any such principle as 
that which he imputes to them is by no means to 
be allowed)-and on this plea the tendencies of those 
opinions and their consequences are coolly attriùuted 
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to them all. By a similar process of reasoning we 
might discover l\lahometan tendencies in an the 
great fathers of the Church. St. Jerome, St. Austin, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas agreed with the author of 
the Koran, in condemning polytheism and idolatry 
-ergo, the opinions of Jerome, Augustine, and 
Aquinas tend the same way as those of l\Iahomet, 
namely, to the subversion of the doctrine of the cross 
and the divinity of Christ. Disbelief in a plurality 
of Gods may serve quite as well for a common indi- 
cator of religious tendencies as the principle which 
maintains the fitness of free inquiry in matters of 
faith. It might quite as rationally, and even more 
plausibly, be urged, that the Unity of the Godhead 
is a most dangerous tenet to insist upon, and must 
tend to the denial of the Incarnation, as that a man must 
be in the way to deny Revealed religion because he 
would have all men search the Scriptures for himself, 
search heaven and earth and his own heart and mind, 
the world without and the world within, by means of 
the faculties which God has given him, in order to 
the formation of his religious faith, and denies that 
submission to authority is the only principle on which 
he is to proceed in settling his religion. Socinus and 
the first Reformers, held in common, that Scripture 
binds the conscil.nce only as interpreted by reason; 
that each indiviJual must ultimately judge for him- 
self, not only who and where are the true teachers 
of religion, but whether and how far their teaching is 
true. And the same notion is implied in the argu- 
ments of many of the ancient Fathers; ergo, the Re- 
formers and the ancient Fathers sought to undermine 
the Catholic belief in the divinity of Christ! A Pa- 
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pist indeed will readily adopt this inference, but can 
an English Reviewer afford to allow it? His own 
root principle, that it is unsafe not to rest the whole 
edifice of the faith on outward evidence, if common 
principles have the associative power ascribed to them 
in his argument, would bind him in close connection 
with the vilest and most degraded religions on the 
face of the earth; for the lower men are in the scale 
of intellect and feeling the more they rest on the sen- 
suous and external, the more they look to see signs 
and wonders, and to hear the voice of multitudes 
giving testimony, in order to believe. \Vhere can 
men look for proof and witness except in the sphere 
they know and are familiar with? They wbo cannot 
realize the spiritual to their apprehension, nor behold 
the invisible, cannot be expected to find evidences in 
the world of the spiritual and invisible. 
To revert to the Anglican Inquisitor and his mode 
of discovering heresy and unbelief. Coleridge agreed 
with Blanco \Yhite or Blanco \Yhite assented to the 
opinion of Coleridge, held by great divines before 
either of them saw the light, that "the main end of 
religion being the improvement of our nature and 
faculties, every part of religion is to be judged by its 
relation to this end;" or that the great test of the 
truth of a religion is its capability of evolving the 
highest faculties, and satisfying the highest require- 
ments of the human mind; that reason, considered 
as a speculative power, not in its highest seuse, as 
the fountain of ideas moral and spiritual, is to be 
" allowed the office in theology of determining on 
the negative truth of whatever we are required to 
believe ;" therefore Coleridge"s teaching tends the 
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same way as that of Blanco 'Vhite, namely to scep- 
ticism concerning the sun-ivaI of personal conscious- 
ness afte' the dissolution of the body and a future 
state of weal or woe for the human soul! Now it 
must be admitted that Blanco \\'hile was not guarded 
from lapsing into a state of cheerless doubt or disbe- 
lief, and letting go from his "slack hand ., the pre- 
cious hopes of the Gospel, by the adoption of that 
maxim concerning the true test of religion, which has 
just been stated; but till the Reviewer has pointed 
out any religious principle, an intellectual assent to 
\vhich will keep a man in the right way for evermore, 
he has certainly no fight to assume that any which 
Blanco '''hite held in common with Coleridge tends 
to the infidelity into which he fell toward the end of 
his life, in my belief from latent partial insanity; since 
bodily unsoundness is 110t unfrequently manifested in 
the form of mental disorder-of pride, perverseness, 
causeless gloom, and impotence of religious faith and 
hope and joy in the Spirit. I mention the maxim 
above stated, although the Reviewer has not specified 
it, as being the most important on the theory of faith 
upon which they were of one mind. It i.ç however 
specified in the article, that Blanco ',"hite "about 
1825 formed a personal acquaintance with Coleridge, 
and on one occé'sion, paid a visit at his house six 
hours in length!" (at a time, let the reader observe, 
when he was by profession an orthodox Anglican); 
nay more, that he and 1\lr. Coleridge afterwards wrote 
to each other! !-and these facts are adduced as proofs 
of a general affinity in their opinions, a oneness of 
tendency between them ;-although Coleridge con- 
tinued, to the end of his life, a zealous defender of 
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the Trinity, which he held to be "the foundation of all 
rational theology;" "the one substantive truth, which 
is the form, manner and involvent of all truths;" and 
thought there was" no medium between the Catholic 
Faith of Trinal Unity and Atheism disguised in the 
self-contradictory term, Pantheism;" while poor 
Blanco \Vhite was disco\'ering that he had never 
really believed in the Trinity at all, and finally sink- 
ing from Socinianism into regular self-avowed dis- 
belief of the Christian Revelation, or rather, finding 
that Socinianism is, 10gically developed, disbelief in 
a spiritual Revelation, even though it accepts the 
Scriptures as records of historic truth! Had the Re- 
viewer looked for aught in the :;\lemoir of Blanco 
'Vhite but weapons for his own illicit warfare, he 
must have seen that his latter correspondence contains 
no allusion to Coleridge or his views except one, and 
that in the form of a sneer intimating a peevish and 
unfounded suspicion-a suspicion evidently engen- 
dered by the dispathy produced in his mind by my 
father's increasingly firm grasp of doctrines with re- 
spect to" hich his own mind was in a state of collapse 
-which, in this condition of feeble irritability, he had 
begun to regard with anger and a forced contempt.$- 


* The article speaks thus at p. 423. "To those 
who have perused Blanco \Yhite's life, the sympathy 
between Coleridge and him will not seem in the 
least surprising. They differed in details doubtless, 
because B. \Vhite rejected almost all the doctrines of 
Christianity in parti
ular," (such minor and subor- 
dinate points, for instance, as the Trinity, the Incar- 
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It would hardly be creditpd, I think, that because 
my father was disposed to give German philosophy 
and theology a faÏl' hearing, to winnow the sheaves of 
Teutonic thought before tying it in bundles to be 
burnt, or because he adopted the mental philosophy 
of Kant (-and who has ever )'et out-argued that 
analysis of the pure reason, or the mind considered 
as the intelligential faculty apart from what it gains 
by experience-which he approved 1-) because he 
even allowed some part of his reasonings in relation 
to theism, though only as hints and helps toward the 
detection of paralogisms in theology,-for the trial 
of untempered weapons which must bend or break 
in actual conRict-tlwrifore he should be accused of 
sympathy with "such men as Strauss," whose book 
he never saw, and of whos
 hypothesis for solving the 
problem of Christianity, he was, by anticipation, a 
most zealous, I think I may add a very successful 
opponent! Or that because he had at one time in.. 
tercourse with B. \Vhite, and strove to infuse into him 


nation, the spiritual effect of Sacraments, the Divinity 
of the Bible!) "But they were agreed in douhting 
or denying the Inspiration of the \V ord of God "- 
(\Vhat the truth of this assertion is in respect to 
Coleridge, let thl'! reader judge )-" and their studies 
were dirpcted to the same sources. The Ger- 
man philosophers and writers on religious subjects, 
(we cannot beal' to call them theologians), such as 
Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Strauss, Nitsch, Ne- 
ander, Paulus, &c. were especial objects of admira- 
tion to B. \Y hite, just as they were to Coleridge and 
to his disciples,. 1\11'. Hare and l\Ir. Sterling.'
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truly philosophical and Catholic views, he should be 
set forth as a kindred spirit with that" most unhappy 
man of men," unhappy in the constitution of his 
mind and in its circumstances, who, however, spite 
of the blindness that came upon him respecting the 
divinity of Christ and a personal resurrection, pre- 
served a faith in the One Supreme Being-a sense 
of fealty and unconditional submission to Him, as 
the Creator and 1\loral Governor of the world, I doubt 
not vastly more sincere and sustaining than that of 
numbers who think they do God service by trans- 
forming his doctrine into Atheism, and conforming 
his life and morals to their view of his opinions. 
 
There are many thoughtful men who declare that 
they were diverted from such notions as those of 
Strauss, from Deism more or less masked and dis- 


>II: TO JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 
Could'st thou so calmly, tried one, yield thy breath 
Void of the Christian's sure and certain hope? 
Didst thou to earth confine our being's scope, 
Yet, fix'd on One Supreme with fervent faith, 
As though intent f escape eternal scath, 
Shun the smooth worldly ways that hell-ward slope? 
o thou light-searching spirit that didst grope 
In such bleak shadows here, 'twixt liîe and death, 
For thee have I borne witness, though in ruth, 
Like thee by blame unmoved-dare hope and pray 
That thou, released from that ilJ frame of clay, 
Thine earth-born clog, renew'd in heavenly youth, 
I\Iayst find that bliss untold, 'mid endless day, 
Awaits each earnest soul that lived for Truth. 
1 I 
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guised, by the teaching ofColeridgp, when the di'7inity 
of the Reviewer's school of thought, " dryas the de- 
sert sands," or of Church l\lethodists, " unstable as 
water," might have driven them in that direction, or 
any direction opposite to the plainly irrational and 
utterly heartless. 
The Reviewer himself would hardly fail to perceive 
the iniquity of his mode of iuferring and concluding, 
if he found it applied to any but objects, the sight of 
whom excites his party feelings, so as to cover him 
with clouding mists of passion. Let us suppose 
that some distinguished writer, who joins. hand and 
heart with him against 'Vesleyanism on the one hand, 
and "Germanism " on the other, were accused of 
treachery to the Church in whose bosom he had been 
nurtured and is still nourished, simply because zealots 
of Ultra-l\Iontanism in France mentioned him with 
high respect, or Italian Ecclesiastics condescended to 
admit that he wrote like a CatllOlic. 'V ere such an 
inference drawn, even respecting one who walked 
somewhat nearer to Rome than the English Reviewer 
himself considered wise or safe, would he not indig- 
nantly reply, that the books of this writer were before 
the world, and so long as it is impossible, out oftllC1ll, 
to convict him of teaching in a spirit contrary to his 
engagements and position in a Reformed Church, so 
long we ought to suppose his conscience void of re- 
proach, and hb conduct in religion conformed to those 
same rules of honesty and of honour which every good 
man observes in his general walk? lV ouid he not 
think it shameful to breathe suspicion against such a 
man on the ground of a partial sympathy, or by rea- 
son of what other men think or pretend to have 
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discO\,-ered in his writings? 'Yhich of my father's 
assailants, who strive to fasten on him a character 
of infidelity, and to set up a beacon of warning 
against his books, ever dared to lay hold of him in 
the Temple of his own Christian philosophy? 'Vhich 
of them has examined his system at large, or even 
fairly stated with due regard to what came before and 
followed after, anyone of the particular passages, 
which have been cited as evidence of tendencies 
to subvert the faith? "'ho that has once fair- 
ly entered his structure of thought and opinion, so 
grand in its ground plan, so exquisitely finished in 
parts, would accuse him of any disposition to under- 
mine the Faith in a Spiritual Religion? He exa- 
mined what are commonly called, among orthodox 
writers, the walls and foundations of the Faith in 
Christ, thought portions of them unsound, and most 
of them put to an important purpose to which, of 
themselves, they are unequal. His procedure is open 
and manifest-he threw out no suspicions against any 
doctrine without an explicit statement of the grounds 
of his doubts,-he never sought to con\Teyan opinion 
into the minds of readers by addresses to the sensuous 
fancy, false analogies and visible images, the mockery 
of ideas; as showmen paint fancy monsters on the 
outside of their booths to prepossess beholders with 
the exciting character of \\-hat is within; and it is a 
question, whether any man, who really evoked the 
powers of thought and addressed the higher and 
purer faculties of man's nature, ever led a studious 
and attentive reader finally away from truth, which 
he might otherwise have embraced sincerely and 
effectively. 
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He would, indeed, have denied, what the Reviewer 
asserts, that a belief in the plenary inspiration of Holy 
'\T rit, ulld
,stood in tile ordinary sense, is the only 
"rational foundation of his own belief" in Christi.. 
anity. He would have maintained first, that such 
never has been, and, by the nature of the human 
mind and of the truths in question, never can be, the 
ground of any vital saving belief in Redemption by 
Christ, the Incarnation of a Saviour truly God, the 
Aids of the Spirit, and a personal Resurrection of the 
entire man. That if these spiritual verities were not 
apprehensible by the human, though actuated and in- 
spired, minds of the first teachers of the Gospel, 
neither could they be fitted to regenerate the minds 
of disciples,-to raise, to purify, to justify through 
j'aitlt-the true beatific vision upon earth. That if 
they were not " adapted to the needs and capabilities" 
of our" human nature," consequently proved divine 
by their divine fruits, the moral and spiritual effects 
visible to the moral and spiritual eye throughout the 
domains of the Gospel, no other species of proof 
would accredit them as the religion of a race gra- 
dually increasing in power of thought, the heirs of an 
estate and property of knowledge and intelligence 
accumulating from age to age. That if they were not 
attested by the voice of Christendom, echoed from 
generation to gpueration, no other kind of testimony 
would avail to make men Christians in faith and 
practice, though it might serve to make dull and 
obstinate men bigots and even persecutors in behalf 
of an hereditary creed. All this evidence is entirely 
independent of belief in plenary inspiration of Holy 
'V rit, understood in the sense against which my fa- 
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ther contended; all this is indispensable, and where 
this is, a belief that all the Sacred \V riters, in all they 
wrote, were guarded absolutely from error, may well 
be dispensed with. 
\Vhy did not the Reviewer state his inquisition 
principle boldly and plainly at once, and place it, so 
stated, in the front of his article? Why did he not 
plainly say (what his reasoning, if it have any cohe- 
rency, implies), neither more nor less than this: 
Every man, who maintains that saving faith cannot 
be determined by one man for another, or that a man 
must see with the eyes of his own mind every spiritual 
reality which is to bless him here and bring him 
finally to a higher state of blessedness than can be 
enjoyed in the tabernacle of the flesh-every man 
who declares the Bible to be its own evidence, and 
that the perception-(whether it ever becomes the 
object of abstract contemplation and reflection or no, 
but at least the perception-) of this evidence is in- 
dispensable to its efficacy in educating the soul, or 
in other words, that the great substantiative Revela- 
tion without which the outward one is a cold and 
empty outline, is that of the heart and spirit-every 
man who maintains that although the individual can 
be benefited by religious inquiry only as it is pro- 
portioned to his native powers, his means and oppor- 
tunities, yet that speculation at large must be free, 
not restrained by a certain official body, who are to 
say to the ocean of human thought, So far shalt 
thou go and no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed; that, whatever may be the in- 
terests of an ecclesiastico-political despotism, true 
religion can never be served by popish interdictions 
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and suppressions, but the more widely the realm of 
thought is extended, the wider and hence the firmer 
may the foundations of faith be laid-is a traitor to 
the cause of God, and must, however spiritual his 
doctrines may appear, in all he teaches be tending 
to undermine a sure belief in Christianity? But no ! 
such an enunciation from the first-such a display in 
fun daylight of his argumentative machinery, would 
have been superfluous for the readers he reckoned on, 
and would but have tended, if it had any effect at all, 
to defeat the object of the article. For it would have 
awakened reflection. Far better was his purpose 
served by playing before the eyes of readers little 
images of falsified facts, apart from their causes and 
occasions-appearances of links and connections be- 
tween the various writers whom it was desired to 
bring into one common condemnation-links and 
connections between one and another, at a particular 
time and.for (l particular object, being exhibited, apart 
from their conditions and circumstances, as uniting 
the religious mind of some party at one end of the 
row with the blank infidelity of another party at the 
extreme opposite end-the Christian philosophy of 
the former with the Anti-Christian philosophy of the 
latter,-the qualification of Christian and Anti-Chris- 
tian being quietly suppressed as unimportant to the 
examination! 


" Verarnente più volte appajon cose, 
Che danno a dubitar falsa matera 
Per Ie vere cagion, che son nascose." 
Letters pass-an interview takes place-influence is 
exercised-intercourse is carried on by some of the 
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parties-some give their suffrages the same way in 
support of an obnoxious writer, who never appeared 
on the arena of controversy till one who, as the oldest, 
bears the chief weight of the general accusation, was 
dead-all these items of outward action and common- 
places of gossip are paraded before the eye of the 
reader like so many shreds from the Rag-fair of Lack- 
reason and Poverty of Thought. Thus the careless 
and ill-disposed are amused and confirmed in their 
prejudices, and hold themselves fully authorized to 
speak of all the writers named in the Review, doubt- 
less with the omission of even the Reviewer's admis- 
sions in favour of some of them, as propagators of 
Infidelity and covert Atheism. There is no attempt 
throughout the article to examine any part of the 
teaching of the accused parties, unless the citation of 
a passage quite sure to mislead an uninformed reader 
as to the main drift of the work in which it occurs, 
if presented without its context and witlt the Re- 
viewer's commentary, can be called such. The 
whole process consists in the collocation of extrinsic 
marks and symptoms-inferences at second hand to 
warrant conclusions the most comprehensive and 
stringent that one human being can draw against 
another in respect of his frame of religious thought 
and opinion. A more undisguised appeal to igno- 
rant zealotry and unreflecting prejudice, or as 1\11'. 
l\laurice expresses it, "to all the bitterness, hardness, 
and cruelty which are in the English religious mind, 
above aJi to the sense which there is in that ..nind of 
the necessity of clea ving to some sect or system of opi- 
nions, because it has so feeble a hold on the eternal 
truths which the Bible and the Creeds set forth,"- 
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although, from particular circumstances, my attention 
has been a good deal drawn to the Base Arts of Peri- 
odical Literature-it was never my lot to examine. 
In reality the only thing common to the writers 
whom the Reviewer packs together, is, that they all, 
though with positive views of their own the most 
various and diverse, agree in negativing such views 
of faith as he and his school rely upon-in holding 
them to be in a religious sense already nothing. This 
is the true unity amongst them, and he would have 
done himself more justice, in respect of coherency ûf 
thought, if he could have afforded to state his real 
ground of disapproval and apprehension, instead of 
confounding oppugnancy to his religious opinions 
with hostility and resistance to the Divine Light. 
He has indeed some reason to dislike and dread the 
author of the Aids to Reflection; his system Ùi in 
danger from that and every other work which leads 
men to think on what they are required to be- 
lieve. The writers he assails are unanimous in 
counteracting him, or at least such opinions as those 
he strives to uphold; he therefore would represent 
them as equally one in co-operating with the Prince 
of Darkness-with the Spirit of Infidelity and Re- 
bellion against God. He should have reflected, be- 
fore he published so many fearful charges, as Arch- 
deacon Hare says of those against himself, and as I 
can say of those against my father, " without a tittle 
of evidence," and capable, as has been shewn, of 
direct disproof, whether he has any good fight to place 
himself in such direct antithesis to him who was an 
injurious falsifier from the beginning; whether in his 
eager desire to maintain what, in his positiveness 
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rather than certainty, (for Certainty brings proper 
proof, while Positiveness, like the article, only as- 
sumes and asserts,) he identifies with the cause of the 
Gospel, he is not joining hands with those who are 
ready to cheat and deceive in furtherance of their own 
opinion, and to vent half truths which are in effect 
whole falsehoods of the grossest kind. Lucifer from 
the highest Angel passed mysteriously into a Devil, 
and in this ambiguous transitional stage of his exist- 
ence perhaps it was that he begat the subtle fiend 
Lying for God-the most specious and bright-seem- 
ing emissary of the Pit, who conceals a dark distorted 
body beneath robes of light and "wings of sky-tinc- 
tured grain." 
The Reviewer's general charge may, however, be 
translated into truth-into what is really and wholly 
true. "Tendencies toward the subversion of Faith." 
Let Faith be defined in accordance with the notions im- 
plied in the review, and we may readily admit the just- 
ness of the allegation. It is distinctive of the \Vriter's 
school to speak as if faith consisted in the admission 
of religious credenda, without any reference to their 
internal credibility for the mind that admit
 them, on 
authority and alleged proof from without. Historical 
testimony, or rather what passes for such with an in- 
fluential majority, is, in their system, not merely II 
bulwark or buttress of religion, but the rock upon 
which it rests. Faith with them is not a spiritual intui- 
tion-the substance of things hoped for and evidence 
of things unseen with the bodily eye- but an assent to 
some truth which is, or may be, utterly unperceived 
by the eye of the mind, on a system of evidences of 
which the logical understanding alone is to judge. Is 
KK 
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this that spiritual principle to which Scripture ascribes 
the power of saving the soul by purifying the heart? 
Can such blind submission be by any essential mark 
plainly distinguished from that abject credulity and 
obstinate adherence of spirit to articles obtruded by 
a self-asserting authority,* which may be found in 


* The grand argument for the Papal Infallibility 
with some eminent and experienced Romish contro- 
,'ersialists is simply this, that such Infallibility is pre- 
tended to. The principal reason they allege for 
maintaining the Church of Rome to be the true 
Church, out of which there is no salvation,-to which 
alone the promises of Christ belong, is merely that 
she claims to be the true Church,-declares herself in 
exclusive possession of the Spirit of Truth, and the 
power of working miracles. This is a bold way of 
illustrating the Scriptural precept, ask and :!Ie shall 
receit'e-knock and it shall be opened unto :you. Rome 
has but to ask belief in her signs and wonders, to set 
forth pitiable and revolting forms of disease in some 
of her members as images of our Lord's awful wounds, 
or to set up the ancient dust of a cemetery as a sacred 
receptacle of the Saviour's overflowing virtue, accre- 
dited by a couple of dreamers, and straightway crowds 
celebrate the miserable miracle and bestow their offer- 
ings at the shrine of the manufactured martyr and 
saint. The Pope has but to sit as God shewing llim- 
self that he is God,-to make the high altar his,foot- 
stool, and receive the adoration of his Cardinals I-to 
exalt the Blessed 
Iary , (doubtless to her own grief 
and horror, were she now susceptible of aught but 
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union with the most debased and aLominable super- 
stitions, the lowest and most impure code of morals? 


blessedness,) into a ne\-\" Bruiser of the Serpent's Head, 
a secondary and as it were vicegerent Redeemer, the 
Intercessor betwixt Christ and His Church, that is 
to say between God and filan,-to make a new Door 
of the Sheepfold-open out a new fountain of all hope, 
grace and salvation,-to claim to be himself a dele- 
gated Saviour, the Head of the Church upon earth! 
-Such arrogations are quite sufficient to subdue the 
mind of multitudes-and indeed the maintainers of 
implicit faith and uninquiring submission to autho- 
rity seem to be quite in a false position when they 
set at nought those of the Papacy. If any reader is 
startled, and inclined to doubt what I have repeated 
concerning the Virgin l\Iary, I refer him to the Pope's 
last Encyclical Letter; for confirmation of what I 
have said about the Pope's setting his feet on the 
Altar, let him read Dr. \Vordsworth's exposure of 
the Church of Rome in his admirable Letters to 
Gondon, and consult the authorities to which he there 
refers. His account of the inauguration of a Pope 
must make any but the slaves of Rome or her tho- 
rough-paced admirers shudder; but, shocking as such 
practical blasphemy must appear to all else, I believe 
it to be excellent policy, supreme wisdom in reference 
to this world and its generations. The loftier are the 
pretensions of ecclesiastical usurpers, even if they out- 
soar those which the plain of Shinar witnessed of old, 
the greater will be their success. In this fearful sense 
is the kingdom of heaven daily taken by violence in 
the modern Babylon. 
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It is not to be denied that the writers in question, 
those to whom the Reviewer allows most orthodoxy, 
more distinctly and earnestly perhaps than those 
whom he places at the bottom of the list in point of 
fight belief, have laboured toward the subversion of 
such a.faith as this, or rather such a theory concerning 
the faith that is to save the soul. I fully believe that 
they and others following in their steps will succeed 
in overthrowing that confidence in the sole sufficiency 
of what has commonly been received as outward 
evidence, and in the danger and folly of applying 
other deeper tests of the truth, and will thereby 
strengthen the faith in Christ, by bringing into pro- 
minence the only ground which is strong euough and 
wide enough to bear a structure intended for immor- 
tality. So long as men fancy, without examination, 
that there is an array of evidences amply sufficient 
}Jer se to secure the who]e body of the faith, they will 
feel little inducement to examine what security is 
contained in the articles tHemselves, or to hold them 
in that truth which alone can endure. Their very 
dread of argument and investigation is a plain proof 
that the school in question has no such insight, and 
therefore no such ground of confidence. They who 
feel the divinity of the Bible as a whole, to be a truth 
no more to be ,;ainsaid by a spiritually sane mind 
than the blue face of the heavens can be discoloured 
and lose its azure for the sound and healthful eye, 
however the patient afflicted with acyanoblepsia may 
report of it, will entertain no dread of criticism or 
metaphysical investigations imported from Germany 
or elsewhere, however they may dissent from the con- 
clusions of particular investigators. The Idea of a 
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divine Redeemer cannot be argued away; upon the 
degree of power with which this is evolved from 
within and realized by the submission of the practical 
life to its influence, depends the faith in Holy Scrip- 
ture. To those who behold this Idea vividly, and 
are possessed by it, the New Testament will ever ap- 
pear true history-the Old will be received in such a 
spirit as deep belief in the Gospel necessitates. Kant 
speaks in his Preface to the Kritik deT' reinen Vernurift, 
of the " ridiculous despotism of the schools" -how 
they" raise a loud cry about public danger when their 
spiders' webs are pulled to pieces, of which webs the 
public had never taken notice and the loss of which 
it can never feel." That theory of belief or of theo- 
logical profession, which the Reviewer so zealously 
guards, identifying any danger in which free inquiry 
may place it with jeopardy of the :Faith, is a human 
tissue that may be rent, I trust, without peril to 
Christianity, which never has been sustained on any 
other foundation than that of its intrinsic worth and 
credibility, attested by its visible spiritual fruits. 
A belief, however true and pure, which is held 
without being spiritually apprehended is but a talent 
of gold wrapped in a napkin. If it be spiritually 
apprehended, this proof of its truth must be far before, 
even if it do not supersede, every other. I say spiri- 
tuallg apprehended, for doubtless a distinction must 
be made betwixt the power to exhibit a doctrine in 
an exact philosophical formula, or to show its accor- 
dance with speculative reason, and that of beholding, 
or beneficialJy possessing, the idea which forms its life 
and substance. For the Church at large a consistent 
dogmatic system distinctly drawn out is necessary; 
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but this wall of fortification need not surround every 
private dwelling, everyone of the many mansions in 
the great l!ouse of the Spirit. 
But let me give the very words in which the Re- 
viewer states the principle that unites, according to 
his judgment, so many dissimilar and mutually op- 
posed thinkers in the common service of infidelity. 
" \Vhat is the common characteristic of that school? 
'Ve believe it to. consist simply in the striving after 
intellectual liberty," (to desire the bondage of the in- 
tellect therefore, is in his opinion, the only religious 
attitude of mind;) "a tendency to reject all which 
does not commend itself to the individual reason as 
right and true-a tendency to resist authority, of 
whatever nature it may be, which interposes any re- 
straint on the freedom of speculation. It is not so 
much any objective truth, which thinkers of this class 
contend for, as liberty of thought in general. Their 
objection is not to individual doctrines, but to any 
supposed obligation on individuals to receive those 
doctrines." This vague but sweeping charge may 
receive two precise interpretations, the one totally 
different from the other-the one involving princi- 
ples that must overturn all settled belief in revealed 
religion, while the other is the exponent of such as 
are absolutely necessary to the holding of religious 
belief truthfully, intelligently, therefore effectively 
and securely. 'Vill the author dare to construe it 
thus ?-the writers in question, one and aU of them, 
deny that there is any objective reality independent 
of the human mind, of supreme interest to the in- 
dividual) which does not at all times appear such to 
his individual mind, whatever be his means and op- 
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portunities of corning to the knowledge of the truth, 
whatever, from the use of his will, the use he may 
make of them; they hold it right to disregard all 
outward testimony that may be alleged, all the impres- 
sions, convictions, reasonings of other minds that can 
serve to guide and to modify the results of religious 
meditation; to set aside all consideration of the con- 
sentient feelings and belief of the lights of the world 
from age to age? 'ViII he dare, I say, to construe 
the charge thus, and to bring it thus construed to 
bear upon the author of the Aids to Reflection, the 
Lay Sermons, The Friend, and the Letters on Inspi- 
ration? l\Iy Father, from the time that he rose out 
of the suspense and uncertainty as to his theological 
system, which caused him to seek, for a while, a recess 
with the Unitarians, (whom he found, however, quite 
as dogmatic in their narrow creed as the Church in 
her wider one,)-when the elements of Faith were 
for his mind in a sort of chaos that was yet to be 
shaped by Reason, divinely illumined, into a spiri- 
tual world,-from this time forth was a defender of 
historical Christianity, and as stich of course of ap- 
propriate historical testimony and proof, although, for 
reasons which neither the Reviewer nor any other 
assailant has ever attempted to rebut, he considered 
this secondary and subordinate in the system of evi- 
dence, and dependent, in a great degree, for its co- 
gencyand persuasiveness on the intrinsic character of 
the great vital spiritualities which the religious history 
represents as objectively realized. He doubtless 
sometimes sought to demonstrate the weakness of 
alleged authority and testimony in particular instances; 
but on the subject of authority and testimony at large, 
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his principles are in accordance with those of the 
great Christian Doctors and Fathers and Philosophers 
from the beginning of the Christian æra to the pre- 
sent day. 
But the accusation may be reduced to truth under 
the following form: the accused are guilty of holding 
that no man receives spiritual benefit from any doc- 
trine which he does not apprehend by the spirit 
within him; that a belief so held, howe\'er pure and 
true in itself, is but as the talent of gold folded in a 
napkin, and instead of purifying the heart, may lie 
side by side in the treasury of the mind with the 
most abject superstitions and lowest moral percep- 
tions; that a theological formula, like that of con or 
trans-substantiation, which cannot be proved consistent 
with itself and with the laws of thought, is a nullity 
and can be no proper exponent of a spiritual truth, 
although a spiritual truth may be arbitrarily united 
with it; that the formal statement of a doctrine being 
its body, without which it cannot be organized so as 
to become a living moving reality, it must be injured 
in its internal being, and impeded in its free motions, 
by such imprisonment, and be in constant danger of 
extinction. 
1\lr. Coleridge rejects no belief, which has pre- 
vailed in the Church, without considering all that is 
alleged on its b half of every kind of testimony. But 
if a doctrine 3 ppears to be self-contradictory and de- 
void of spiritual significancy, if the maintainers of 
the tenet cannot themselves disprove the charge that 
it obtrudes upon the mind a visual image to which 
no spiritual idea corresponds, which cannot be ex- 
changed for aught of value in the world of sl1per- 
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sensual reality, that image being a mere fabric of the 
brain, like the visions of poets or romancers, (more 
truly indeed than they, as the visions of good poets 
always represent a truth,) are we bound to acquiesce 
in it by force of any outward proof or testimony that 
has ever yet been alleged in support of particular 
\'iews in theology? 
The Homanist, in accordance with the policy of 
his Church system, demands of course that every 
doctrine should be implicitly received, without re- 
gard to its internal character. Yet a voice which 
even his system cannot stifle, with a whisper clearly 
audible in the lulJ of theological dogmatizing, urges 
him to justify his belief, if possible, in the Court of 
Reason and the Spiritual Sense; to shew that it is 
not self-contradictory-that it does represent a spi- 
ritual reality. lIe alleges that, in the Lord's Supper, 
there is a change of substance, the accidents of bread 
and wine remaining unchanged. This reasoning he 
puts forth, requiring you however not to exercise 
your reasoning faculty upon it ;-which is as rea- 
sonable a procedure as if one should offer to cheer 
the heart of the sinking way-farer, by pouring wine 
into his cup, at the same time forbidding him to 
drink, lest he should discover, in the process of 
swallowing, that it is not wine but water dyed red 
with some deleterious ingredient, that has been cha- 
ritably bestowed upon him; or as if one should give 
a starving beggar counters for coin. enjoining him 
not to deal with them, lest he should filJJ that 
they are not good money, and have no currency. 
To enjoy a religious truth is indeed something more 
than to subject it to intellectual analysis; but I think 
LL 
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it may be affirmed, that a tenet, which wiII not en- 
dure this process, is no vehicle of a spiritual truth and 
substance by which the simple may he nourished to 
eternal life. Believing thus, we who have not de- 
livered ourselves up blindfold to any self-asserted 
church upon earth, assured that the Divine Light, 
even Christ Jesus, who ever referred man to his in- 
nate powers of receiving and perceiving heavenly 
truth, owns no church that demands, and is satisfied 
with, implicit faith,-will venture to examine the 
pretended wine-the so-called coin of value. \Ve 
will venture to ask what is the sense or signification 
of the saying, that the accidents of bread are to be 
found apart from the substance of bread, and that 
the substance of flesh, apart from the accidents of 
flesh, supports the accidents of bread? The acci- 
dents of bread, taken together with whatsoever it is 
that constitutes their unity or makes them to be one 
thing, are wliat we mean by tlie word bread, neither 
more nor less; and to affirm that bread can be ab- 
sent where its accidents are present, and that flesh 
can be where the accidents or sensuous phænomow 
of flesh are not, what is it but to affirm and deny in 
one and the same proposition? All that we mean by 
bread is present in the elements after consecration as 
before, and all that we mean by flesh is absent. The 
substance of bread is neither more nor less than what- 
soever stands under-sub stat-the accidents, or sen- 
suous appearances, of bread. If it be asked, how is 
this proved? I reply, it has been demonstrated by 
a metaphysical deduction, which has never yet been 
invalidated, that the term (substance) is a mere form 
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of the intellect which expresses the unity of any par- 
ticular external object. 'Ve can become cognizant 
only of that which is presented to us by our faculties 
of sense, or which the mind perceivE's within itself. 
\Yhat "cason can we have to believe that there is any 
thing in this or that object beyond what meets our 
senses and the connection of it into one thing by a 
mental act? If there were anything beyond this, we 
have no power of ascertaining it. To say therefore 
that the substance of one thing can be under the ac- 
cidents of another thing, as if substance, instead of 
being a mere relative term, expressing the unity of 
any congeries (If phænomena, were a self-subsisting 
independent reality, which could be abstracted from 
that to which it relates, - that the substance of a 
material object can exist apart from all accidents, 
determinations, or modes of being, and can be trans- 
ferred from one set of modes or determinations to 
another; just as a pedestal may be removed from 
under that which it supports, and placed under ano- 
ther object, is really as absurd as to imply that a 
subject can exist without a predicate, and a predicate 
without a subject-or that we might conceive North 
apart from South, or, extinguishing the 'Vest, might 
yet retain the East, as an intelligible term, in the 
description of the realms of Space. 
Our Saviour in his miracles appealed to the senses 
of beholders for the proof of the sensuous transforma- 
tion; but these dealers in signs and wonders, the 
priests of Rome, proclaim a supernatural, sensuous, 
or at least material, change to which our senses can 
bear no witness. They who maintain the real pl'C- 
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sence to be the substance or substrate of the flesh and 
blood of our Lord's body under the material acci- 
dents of bread and wine, plainly hold the dogma in 
that "gross corporeal sense" which 1\1 r. Newman, 
when he wrote Tract ninety, abjured. Your thorough 
Romanist is dissatisfied unless it be confessed that 
the flesh of our Lord's body which was seen and 
handled eighteen hundred years ago, is present un- 
der the phænomena of bread. A real presence of the 
whole undivided Christ, divine and human, soul and 
supersensuous body, to the entire man of every devout 
receiver,-this sublime and substantial belief seems 
to them, in their grovelling fanaticism, a thin im- 
palpable shade, a mockery, a rationalistic subterfuge. 
The gross and sensible is alone, to tlleir minds, the 
substalltial. They are unable to breathe the thin air 
at the mountain summit of a philosophical and spi- 
ritual faith. But it is vain to argue against a reason- 
less and irrational creed with those who make it 
their hoast that they neither deny, nor even suspend 
their assent to, artic1es, however in themselves inde- 
fensible, if they be but commended to them by what 
their reasoning and concluding faculty has decided 
to be sufficient authority. It is natural enough, in 
the sphere they inhabit, wherein "imposture, orga- 
nized into a conprehensive and self-consistent whole, 
forms a world of its own, in which inversion is the 
order of nature "-it is natural enough in such a 
sphere, \vherein " all forms of sophistry are native," 
that the most unnatural creed should appear the most 
worthy of belief; and that the saying of Tertulliau 
should be taken, not in Tertullian's excellent sense, 
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but in its literal senselessness: Prorsw; credibile est 
quia ineptum est i-cerium est quia impo
sibile.. 
I believe, however, it may be shown that consub- 
stantiation, as taught by some of our Anglican di- 
vines, is as empty a doctrine as the dogma insisted 
on by the Council of Trent: that what this tenet 
asserts be!Jond, and in distinction from, the doctrine 
of the Real Presence as taught by Hooker, namely 
that Christ Himself is present to the spirit of the 
faithful receiver of the sacrament duly administered, 
is equally devoid of spiritual content. 'Vhat is the 
meaning of the word presence when applied to a thing 
of spirit? A material object is present to man when 
it is near enough in space to his material organism 
to be apprehended by his outward senses. A spi- 
ritual object cannot be present in this way. Con- 
sidered in itself it has no relations of space. Spirit 
is present either to spirit or to matter by acting or 
operating upon it,-by producing certain effects. A 
spiritual power is present to material things by caus- 
iug certain material results: it is thus we understand 
the presence of God in the :Material Universe. The 
Divine Spirit maintains in life the whole frame of 
visible things, and i
, in this sense, the Anima 11Iun- 
die Jehovah was said to be present in the burning 
bush, and in the Shechinah within the Holy of Holies. 
\Vhat does this mean, but that the Lord caused vi- 
sible tokens to appear in particular places in order 
to assure the hearts of believers, to signify (.) them 
that they were under an extraordinary Providence 
or that their prayers should be answered. But this 


· De Carne Christi, cap. v. 
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proves nothing with respect to the Being of God 
Himself. God Himself is not in the Temple made 
with hands, or nigh the altar, or on the table of di- 
vine communion, except as He is everywhere. But 
man in his human frame is present in particular 
places; and God in hls converse with man addresses 
him in his own language, conforms Himself to his 
faculties. It will hardly be affirmed that the words 
1'llÏs is m!} bod!!, must neeùs be taken in a literal 
sense; that the expression may not be figurative, 
while the import is real and substantial; namely, 
this is that whereby the power of my humanity shall 
be operative in your spirits, nourishing your souls and 
bodies to eternal life; this is my bod!} in power and 
operation; the effect being put for the cause by a 
common form of rhetoric. 
So again to affirm that, in the moment of baptism, 
the soul of an infant is spiritually changed, without 
any intuition of divine truth by the eye of the spirit 
within him, or submission of his will to the will of 
God, and that this is that regeneratlon of which our 
Lord spake to Nicodemus, which His Apostle John 
describes in his first Epistle General,- is not this 
to say and unsay in a breath? \Yhat means spiritual 
regeneration but a general change in the spirit wrought 
by the Spirit of Holiness? \\7hat is the spirit of man 
but his rational will, or moral and intelligential 
being? And how can this change, represented by our 
Lord and his Apostle as the ground of conversion, 
and consequently of eternal life and salvation, be 
predicated of an infant, whose reason and will are 
yet latent and inactive, who, after the sacrament, not 
only remains liable to sin mortally, but who may, 
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=\s soon as his moral being is developed, discover 
none but evil propensities, and neglect all opportu- 
nities of grace and salvation? In the vegetable world, 
a vigorous germ may be prevented from due growth 
and expansion by circumstances of soil and season, 
or it may be destroyed mechanically by impact from 
without, by the crushing foot, the falling stone, or 
gnawing insect. But this oft alleged analogy has no 
real application here. The spiritual power, a recep- 
tion whereof constitutes the new birth, is essentiaJIy 
a power to resist temptation, or, in Scripture phrase, 
to overcome the 'World. A regenerate person cannot 
be corrupted by ill education; he is 'Well tducated by 
the Spirit already, in tlwt he is regenerate. 
Holy Scripture describes the new birth as a moral 
and religious general reno\"ation, constituting the 
subject of it a new creature. l\Iaintainers of the 
mystic momentary dogma affirm that this is regene- 
ration viewed in its results,-regeneration with all the 
effects it produces when the soul has been enlightened 
by Light from above and the will has submitted to 
the leading of the Spirit. But what authorizes us to 
say, that such a moral and spiritual condition, as is 
identified in the New Testament with regeneration, 
is the 'result of a supposed mystical change, which 
may be totally inoperative? It is the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon man's spirit which 
produces holiness and fitness for Heaven; and if, 
after baptism, the heart and mind and moral being 
may remain unsanctified,-unaffected for good by 
the supposed change,-how can we reasonably ascribe 
to this imaginary font-renf'wal-this visionary cloth- 
ing of the soul in spirit-robes of perfect whiteness- 
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all that actualized faith and positive evil-overcoming 
holiness on which the Blessed Evangelist expatiates? 
Obviously this font-renewal by itself does not affect 
the moral being at all. How then can it be the 
source and parent of a blessed trans-naturation of 
the whole heart and minù, enduing the subject of it 
with eternal life ? 
Once more, what is the sense of dæmoniac pos- 

ession, as commonly understood? Can one per- 
sonal identity or distinct self-subsisting spirit enter 
into, or become commingled with, another distinct 
personal being, as Jonah entered into the body of 
the whale, or as leaven can diffuse itself through a 
measure of meal? If the supposition is that the 
dæmon does but enter the bodg or outward pheno- 
menal organism of the afflicted person, so that pro 
tempore there are two souls to one body, how can it 
be said that, in such a case, the man is possessed, or 
how does this answer to the notion of the subject 
commonly entertained, which is, undoubtedly, that 
the soul of the dæmoniac is the seat of the dæmon? 
Inspiration of Satan, or his agents and underlings, 
is as obviously a different conception from the po- 
pular one, which imports not merely that an E,"il 
Spirit acts upon the soul, then ceases to act upon 
it, but that a personal Evil Being occupies the soul 
and afterwards Ì!) literally cast otll of it. But then our 
Lord spoke as If the matter were as it is popularly 
represented. I answer, why must our Lord have 
combated vulgar errors in psychology and nosology 
and physics, or explained scientifically the nature 
of madness to unprepared minds, any more than an- 
ticipated the teaching of Bacon and of Newton? Not 
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only was this unnecessary-it would directly and 
positively have interfered with the great spiritual 
objects of his mission. \Ve may well believe that, 
in transferring the disorder of a maniac to a herd of 
swine, unlawfully bred and retained, He may have 
adopted the prevailing notions, made use of the ordi- 
nar)" language of the time and country in which lIe 
appeared, without derogating from his divine per- 
f.::ctions, or affecting in the least degme his transcen- 
dant character as the \Vay and the 11'uth, the Light 
as well as the Life of ,Men. There are some other 
such empty husks in the basket of popular theology; 
-but to return to our Conservative, and his accu- 
sation against certain modern Reformers of theolo- 
gical thought: 
" It is not so much any objective truth which 
thinkers of this class contend for as liberty of thought 
in general. Their objection is not to individual doc- 
trines, but to any supposed obligation on individuals 
to recftive those doctrines." An attentive perusal of 
the Aids to Reflection would convince any reasonable 
person that the author contended jor a whole bod!! of 
objective truth, and most carefully distinguished the 
mere subjective forms of religious thought, which are 
not binding on the conscience because they are merely 
subjective, however legitimate and self consistent, 
from those verities which the outward Hevelation, ill 
its accordance with that of the heart and spirit, en- 
lightened from above, has realized: that if he con- 
tended for liberty of thought he duly guarded against 
licence or licentiousness, and demanded that specu- 
lation might be free in order that it might be full- 
powerful to the reception of spiritual riches, as they 

1 M 
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alone whose hanùs are unfettered can gather in the 
harvest. \Vhere has he ever denied, directly or by 
implication, that it is not obligatory on man to receive 
objective truth when presented to him? To deny 
this indeed would be to cast confusion on the face of 
the Bible, in which faith is represented as dUfy, while 
at the same time it is declared that faith comes by 
hearing and knowledge of the truth, which proves it 
to be no vague impulse distinct from any exercise of 
reason. They who rely on outward evidence alone, 
and decry as rationalism the belief that a perception 
of the reasonableness of what we are required to be- 
lieve is the deepest ground of faith, place the proof 
of religion out of the sphere of the will, the heart and 
moral being, confining it within the precincts of the 
understanding, which alone judges of the outward 
proof. Such reasoners cannot consistently describe 
faith as duty: in my Father's system faith is at once 
a light, a belIOlding of truth, and " the source and 
sum, the energy and principle of the fidelity of 1\lan 
to God." lIow gross is the misrepresentation that 
describes such a writer as denying the obligation of 
individuals to receive doctrines according to their 
light! Nor did he deny, hut on the contrary affirm- 
ed, that in religion as well as in merely intellectual 
education men may with advantage receive the mere 
enunciations of divine truth before they have an 
intelligent and vital faith in the truths themselves; 
that the mere vehicle or formula may make way for 
reception of the content; that the sort of acquiescence 
which a young child gi\ es to the deep doctrines of 
the Christian f'aith prepares the mind to receive what 
is thus taken on trust; or rather that the spiritual 
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truth is imperceptibly insinuated by reception of the 
dogmatic formula, just as in the silent teaching of 
nature ideas of reason and the moral being are awa- 
kened by sounds and sights, by sensuous objects and 
the sensuous frame of language. He well knew that 
every man's vital religion is as light comprehended 
by darkness; that it is surrounded on all sides with 
the indefinite, the hidden continuation of his mental 
horizon: but he ever protested that this introductory 
implicit belief is not salvation itself, but one of the 
ways and means of it; that the substance of saving 
faith is a beholding of divine truth; that the darkness 
and mystery would have no hallowing and exalting 
influence, if it were not the accompaniment of spiri- 
tual perceptions as positive and surt as the pomp of 
groves and garniture of fields is to the bodily eye. 
Mr. Coleridge's real opinions on these subjects are at 
equi-distance from those which the Reviewer imputes 
to him and those which he (the Reviewer) himself 
holds. 
" For a Christianity founded on philosophical argu- 
ment, we have not a particle of respect or value. It 
is a mere rope of sand, which has no principle of co- 
hesion." A belief worthy of a reasonable man must 
be capable of a philosophical defence; "for no gift of 
God does or can contradict any other gift, except by 
misuse or contradiction." But Chnstianity must be 
founded on the testimony of the heart and spirit coin- 
ciding with the outward Revelation, not on argument 
and discourse of reason, metaphysical or logical. The 
foundation of a spiritual Religion is the same as its 
maUer, and as a feast is founded on meat and drink 
not on a deal table, so is Christianity based on its 
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to believe that the Bible is true, without perceiving 
its truth? In proportion as he perceives the truth 
and di\Tinity of what the Bible contains he will be- 
lieve the Bible to be divine, and a faith which outgoes 
this perception can be of no direct spiritual ad\'antage 
to the soul. It is true that the same individual, who 
at one time is unable to perceive the divine character 
of a certain portion of Scripture will at another time 
behold it as the \V ord of God. By use of the light 
that a1ready shines within us we gain more light. 
But to urge this as a consideration against the argu- 
ment of the" Confessions" is to mistake its drift and 
the author's position. The question with him turns 
not at all upon individual opinion respecting the in- 
ternal character of passages in the Bible, but upon 
the value of evidence derived from this internal cha- 
racter in comparison with that of extrinsic proof and 
authority. The question with him is, whether a 
passage that cannot be vindicated, as to its moral 
bearing, hy ordinary rules, founded on that law 


true of which they might not find appropriate and 
proportionate proof in their own hearts. Have not 
we good reason to believe the resurrection of Christ? 
And if we have reason to believe it, why must we 
suppose that ..hey took for certain that of which 
they had only presumptive evidence? I have just 
perused ì\Ir. Newman's section on the Supremacy of 
Faith in his E.çsa!J on DeveltJpment. It seems to me 
that his genera) meaning in this disquisition would 
ha\'e been admitted by my Father as just, but that 
some of his term
 and metaphysical distinctions would 
have been objected to. 
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of right and wrong, which God himself has in- 
scribed on the heart of man, is to be received as 
undoubtedly divine by reason of any mere external 
evidence that ever has been, or ever can be ad- 
duced. lIe never assumes that his particular view 
and interpretation of any portion of Scripture mllst 
be correct. He wrote on the Inspiration of the sa- 
cred writings in the same spirit as on other debated 
questions in history, politics, physics or criticism; 
-wrote in the sense that his judgment was fallible, 
his heart liahle to self deception, his moral being 
imperfect in the eye of God; yet considered it r:ght, 
after endeavouring by all means to strengthen and 
purify his faculties of judgment, to state his sincere 
opinion. '''hen he put forth his vie\\s on Shake- 
speare he wrote in the same sense of his liability to 
error, well aware that his opinions must fall, if they 
were merely individual and isolated, such as never 
would obtain a Catholic consent. He gave them as 
contributions to the discovery of truth, and on the 
same principle he put forth his views on divinity. 
But they who maintain against him, that such passages 
were given by inspiration of God, refuse to put the 
question on this issue. They will have it tried and 
decided in a different court, on different evidence, 
which court and witnesses he held incompetent to 
determine the matter ultimately and without appeal. 
His opponents do not themselves affect to say that 
Jael's act, for instance, must not in itselt appear 
to the common moral sense of mankind, a base, 
treacherous, cruel murder. But they say, " It is in 
the Bible. Deborah, an inspired personage, extols 
it. Therefore we must suppose it done by divine 
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command." Yet if we compare this bloody action 
of the Ilebrew heroine with Abraham's deed of truly 
blessed memory, how great do we find the contrast! 
The story of the Patriarch's intended sacrifice is evi- 
dently moral throughout. It is at once symbol and 
history-a striking and most affecting symbol of ab- 
solute submission to the Governor of the Universe, of 
perfect confidence in his goodness, as of one who 
orders all things for the best, and of unhesitating 
postponement of the transitory anØ perishable to the 
permanent invisible. The act of Jael, on the other 
hand, is as evidently qf tIle earth, eartby; it is the 
act of a hard-hearted and deceitful woman, taking 
advantage of an open enemy by a violation of com- 
pact and of the laws of hospitality, and thus winning 
the gratitude of her country in the face of wicked- 
ness. It is the triumph of evil; - the wisdom of 
this world and its generation which seems here a 
higher wisdom than belongs to the children of light. 
But what meant the Reviewer by affirming that 
Christianity, founded as he supposes 1\lr. Coleridge's 
to have been, is a mere rope of sand 1 Can there be 
no such thing as Catholic consent on internal evi- 
dence? Do men agree more absolutely on the na- 
ture and value of the outward evidences of religion, 
than they do 01 the internal consistency of the Chris- 
tian scheme, on its intrinsic excellence, on its capa- 
bility of fulfilling the high instincts and satisfying the 
needs of human nature? So far is this inward evi- 
dence from being a mere rope of sand, that it is the 
strong cable, bound about the faith, which has ever 
kept it together, and prevented the weaker bands of 
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outward evidence from having to sustain a weight 
which, if it bore upon them alone, would surely break 
them asunder. But when writers of the Reviewer's 
school talk thus are they in reality thinking of evi- 
dence or mental assuredness at all ? Have they any- 
thing in their minds but the disposition and deter- 
mination of certain parties to maintain whatever they 
have received as the truth, unaltered, whether they 
are able to defend it by strict argument or no? Doubt- 
less if a set of men enter into a compact to preserve 
whatever they find established, without examination, 
there will be a wonderful concord of thought and 
unity of action among them. They accept a system 
with their eyes shut, and therefore will never be led to 
loosen their hold upon it from any perception of its 
deficiencies; for they are resolved to see nothing. The 
only objection to this theory of faith is, that it seems 
at war with the very nature of faith itself. To be 
determined to uphold a system is not the same thing 
as to feel assured that it is true and represents what 
is real though invisible.. 


· I must here say, for those readers who have not 
yet become acquainted with the Aid:; to Reflection, 
(what should have been said a few pages back,) that 
1\11'. Coleridge's doctrine of baptismal grace agrees 
with, and is, the Catholic doctrine, only not as popu- 
larly explained, or as described in the Tracts for the 
Times and the theological writings of 1\11'. Newman. 
His scheme establishes a more perfect analogy be- 
tween the two sacraments than the other, for, accord- 
ing to it, Baptism gives new life to the soul, the Eu- 
charist sustains and extends it, but both on condition 
NN 
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The doctrine which condemns private judgment 
labours under this difficulty, that every man must and 


of actual faith and through its operation. Both sa- 
craments co,!/èr grace, which is to be appropriated 
by the will; why may there not be an interval of 
time between the consignation and the appropriation? 
In the holy communion as truly as in baptism, the 
office of the rite is only to consign the IIoly Spirit; 
that the appropriation by the will should follow im- 
Inediately is not essential to the doctrine; and indeed 
St. Augustine and other theorists on baptism have 
laid down, that in certain cases, the grant does not 
come into operation till after an interval. But, accord- 
ing to the commonly received explanation of this sub- 
ject, grace enters the soul in an essentially different \Va y 
and with wholly different conditions in one sacrament 
and the other: the spirit of man is supposed to have 
been born again, the will even after the new birth, re- 
maining spiritually inoperative in the infant subject; 
and yet it is held that, in the communion, it receives 
benefit from the sacrament only in and with move- 
ments of life and acts of co-operation! 
I have lately examined. the various expressions of 
St. Augustine on the effect of baptism, scattered up 
and down his works, with especial care, and am quite 
satisfied that he had no such thought in his mind as 
tbat of an internal spiritual renewal or change of na- 
ture in the infant soul at the font: and that his lan- 
guage is inconsistent with such a conception. He 
says, indeed, that God is with baptized little ones; 
but this is an ambiguous phrase, and capable of dif- 
ferent metaphysical interpretations. 
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does act on the decision of his own mind in deter- 
mining whom to receive as teachers and depositories 
of religious truth; and since it is not possible to 
determine that question without judging of the truth 
itself, it seems a direct contradiction to say that a man 
may and must resolve either to embrace the system 
which was presented to him first by others, or to 
adopt another, in which he was not educated; yet 
that he may not reasonably judge of the system thus 
received. l\Ien decide by private judgment, that the 
pretensions of Rome are just, and thereupon throw 
themselves into a communion, which denies the right 
of private judgment to all within its pale. For truly, 
so it is argued, a man may use a lantern to guide his 
steps through the darkness of night, and wear a heavy 
coat to shelter him from the inclemency of the skies 
out of doors; but the same man will, of course, lay 
down his horn luminary, and cast aside the cumber- 
some frieze, when he enters a room brightly lighted 
by a multitude of wax candles, warmed by a brightly 
blazing fire, and enlivened by a gay and goodly com- 
pany. And of a truth, if the faculty by which a man 
guides himself into a religion were analogous to the 
traveller's lantern-if it could be taken up and laid 
down again at will, and exchanged for a better means 
of light as soon as it had served its purpose, this sup- 
posed parallel would be very much to the point. As 
it is, we may fairly reply, that as it was one pair of 
eyes which guided the traveller to the goodly com- 
panyand which enabled him to address them - on his 
arrival; in like manner one mental organ of vision 
enables a man to decide respecting the Church, and 
to examine the doctrines which are said to be taught 
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by the Church. It is urged against this view that 
men choose their own physicians and lawyers without 
pretending to judge of the prescriptions of the former, 
or to criticise the legal opinions of the latter. But 
neither case is really in point. In the practical matters 
that concern the present life a man is obliged to act 
upon uncertainties; he acts for the best, but with the 
consciousness that he may fail. He is obliged to choose 
his physician or lawyer by common report, and he 
often chooses wrong. Still if he happens to choose 
rightly, he derives full benefit from his choice though 
he neither understands physic nor law. Religion is 
not like material medicine or the business of the 
lawyer, a thing by which a man may be benefited 
irrespectively of any personal knowledge or under- 
standing of it in its internal character. To choose a 
religion is to feel sure that it is true, and to secure 
its blessings is to embrace with our whole heart and 
mind and spirit its saving truths and enlightening, 
purifying revelations. I believe that my Father had 
as high a respect for a real catholic consent or an un- 
interrupted tradition as most men; but he was too 
independent and brave, too reflective and clear- 
minded to bow down before the idol of Public Opi- 
nion; to adopt vulgar conservative maxims, and 
)'ield to the despotism of a mere existing majority. 
To this Exisjng l\Iajority the English Reviewer 
appeals in mean-minded triumph: one of the many 
proofs his disquisition affords, that he can have no 
confidence in the intrinsic merits of his cause. 
" These men fear public opinion," says he: "They 
know that the national mind of England is strongly 
adverse to their views. They know the principh.s 
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of the clergy as a body, and they are fearful of pro- 
voking a strong re-action." This is an appeal to the 
violent and unthinking l\Iany against the Few, whose 
opinions are too refined to be popular on their first 
promulgation. They who dwell in the dark are ever 
ready to behold objects of terror, fiends and goblins 
on all sides round, as soon as their imaginations are 
excited by fearful picturings and cries of alarm: on 
this propensity the Reviewer seems to calculate in 
his procedure. He would make the writers whom 
he assails objects of apprehension; and as 


" Fear and Rôge are one disease- 
And both alike tbe ague," 
this was well devised to bring upon them the anger 
of that numerous class whose zeal is not according to 
knowledge; but in ascribing fear of public opinion 
to tl/em, and accusing them of " miserable party spi.. 
rit," he is as wide of the mark of truth as in all his 
other arrow shots. The temper of fearlessness and 
moral courage is the natural companion of free in- 
quiry, and it is a fact that most of the men of whom 
the writer speaks thus are eminently bold and in- 
cautious. The timid and self-presen'ati\'e are ever 
desirous of belonging to a party in whose ranks 
they may be hidden; by whose many weapons they 
may be protected. 'Vhere there is a tacit compact 
amongst any set of men, that they shall act as one 
even while they think diversely, each sacrificing 
something that is dear to him, like the triumvirs of 
old, in order to secure the help of the rest towards 
acquiring or preserving something still dearer and 
more important, there is party spirit. Party coalitions 
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in this corrupt and evil sense cannot be for those 
who hold it the duty of each individual to follow the 
light which presents itself, or seems to present itself 
to his individual mind, and who permit no bond of 
union except the common perception of truth. 
Achilles pursued one whom he took to be a mere 
man beside the deep-eddying Scamander, and ever 
and anon he thought to overtake him with his swift 
feet and overpower him with his potent arm. But 
after a while the supposed Agenor turned about and 
confronted him, and began to remonstrate seriously 
with the pride-blinded hero on the vanity of his en- 
deavours; and behold it was no mere man, weak, 
mortal, vanquishable; but a god, even the god 
Apollo, strong, deathless, unconquerable, full of 
light and full of might.* So in the strength of 
vaunted systems of outward evidence, unqualified 
submission to authority, passive aequiescence and 
logic apart from metaphysic insight, many a vain 
boaster will pursue beside the loud stream of Pub- 
lic Opinion, that Christian Philosophy, whereof 
there are now so many vigorous youthful champions, 
and of which Coleridge, were he alive at this day, 
would be a veteran defender. But methinks they 
will find, when they fancy themselves about to seize 
al}d overthrow the object of their hostility, that it is 
no mere shadow j, baseless Germanism, has nothing 
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in common with that shallow Rationalism of the old 
unspiritual Unitarian system, which, now superannu- 
ated and ill the last stage of decay, receives a sort of 
contemptuous protection, in consideration that it is 
not long for this world, from a bold-faced, hollow- 
hearted son and heir, called Esoteric or Idealized 
Christianity, who describes the Gospel as a well- 
feigned tale devised for the edification of the people 
-a mortall\linerva, sprung not from Jove, but from 
the head of mere humanity. :I\lethinks they will find 
it strong and imperishable, divine on both sides, as 
embracing an outward revelation, that has come down 
from heaven, and an inward revelation of the Spirit 
bearing witness to OUf spirit, which is the work of 
God in the soul of man. 


That these Letters on Inspiration fully and unob- 
jectionably solve the whole difficult problem of the 
Bible, in what sense as to particulars, as well as con- 
sidered at large, it is the \V ord of God, I cannot 
pretend to say. But of tbis I feel assured, that the 
work is a step in the right direction, and tends to 
reflection upon the insufficiency, the indefiniteness, 
or self-contradictoriness of the popular scheme, if 
scheme that can be calJed, which certain settled form 
has none; aud indicates, as far as it goes, the true 
principles, on which the subject ought to be exa- 
mined. Of this also I feel assured, that many of the 
oòjections hitherto brought against it, are made in 
ignorance or prejudice,-misapprehension pf the 
main drift of the work, with inversion of some of its 
arguments, and peremptory assertions concerning the 
sense of pas
ages in Holy '\V rit, supposed, as thus 
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understood, to overthrow the doctrine of the treatise. 
Some defenders of Plenary Inspiration insist that 
in the" Confessions" my father fights with a shadow, 
an imaginary combatant of his own devising. I do 
not speak confidentl yon th is deep and ard uous theme: 
but I own it is a question with me whether they who 
talk thus have ever subjected their own notions to 
metaphysical analysis, 01' have beheld them in that 
clear keen light of mental science, in which 1\11'. Cole- 
ridge was accustomed to contemplate all theological 
propositions and schemes of doctrine addressed to the 
speculative faculty. I cannot hel p inferring from 
the remarks of these objectors both in negativing my 
father's statements, and positively asserting the view 
they substitute, that their scheme is, in substance and 
real value, tantamount to that which, as exhibited in 
these pages, appears to them a mere shadow; that it 
does, in fact, involve that mere mechanical dictation, 
which they mean to reject: that it is tither this 01" no- 
thing. Of such schemes my father plainly confessed 
-" I cannot understand them." For do not all the 
maintainers of theopneust!J,-as maintainers of ple- 
nary inspiration now call themselves, though the term 
certainly does not etymologically exclude my father's 
view,-do not all the adversaries of the scheme which 
my father proposed as really better, safer, more truly 
satisfying to the heart and higher mind than any 
other '\thich has yet been formally stated, eagerly 
contend, that both in regard to doctrine and moral 
sentiment, and in regard to facts of history, the 
Sacred \V riters were infallibly guided so that they 
could not err? Is it conceivable that any human mind 
should be free to use its own powers, express its own 
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feelings, record its own experience, while it is so di- 
vinely controlled as to be kept from all possibility of 
error? Is infallibility possible except in the case of 
divine Í1!lonllation superseding all the native powers 
and acquired abilities of the mortal penman, all his 
personal emotions, reflections, and imaginations? 
The faithful have light from heaven shining in upon 
their human mind through reason the power of divine 
light in the soul. In so far as any Christian is rege- 
nerate his human will is strengthened and sustained 
by the Holy Spirit. But in this case there is no in- 
fallibility,-no exemption from the possibilit!l of error 
in thought,- of faultiness in act and deed. By the 
reasoners to whom I allude not only are the sacred 
historians pronounced infaIli ble-the personages whom 
they describe as carrying forward the designs of God 
are declared sacred too, even where no comment is 
made npon their actions in the holy record. Ehud, 
J ael, David, for all his acts except those which are ex- 
pressly blamed, are held up to honour or sheltered from 
blame. To such a scheme we may well apply the de- 
scription of my father; we may well say of it what he 
said of the supposed imaginary doctrine, that it "petri- 
fies at once the whole body of Holy 'Yrit with all its 
harmonies and symmetrical gradations"-" evacuates 
of all sense and efficacy the sure and constant tradi- 
tion, that all the several books bound up together in 
our precious family Bibles were composed in diffe- 
rent and widely distant ages, &c." Thus at least I 
think we must regard it, if we attempt to place it 
before us in any definite consistent form. If it be 
not a scheme of divine information, superseding the 
individual mind, how is it to be understood? 
00 
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l\ly Father's objections to the doctrine of Plenary 
Inspiration as applied to the book of Job have been 
treated as evincing an ignorance of the manner in 
which it is held by competent defenders. Who has 
the folly, they say, to suppose, that in an inspired 
narrative the speeches of every speaker must be divine 
truth? They do not seem to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, Are the speeches of Job's friends true and faith- 
ful expressions of human thoughts and feelings, or are 
they not? If they are such, why must we ascribe them 
to the infinite and eternal Being as their author? If 
my father imagined that the speeches of Bildad, Eli- 
phaz, and Zophar were conceived by all maintainers 
of plenary inspiration to convey religious truth, I 
should believe him wrong. But this does not af- 
fect his argument in its main drift. Is it not und
- 
niable that his opponents represent them as having 
flowed from no human heart, but from the Spirit of 
Truth, informing the sacred writer what to record? 
Of this view he said that it took away all sympathy, 
and all example. 
In the same spirit objectors have said: "1\1 r. Cole- 
ridge is carried away by imagination and spends 
his eloquence in declaiming against absurdities of 
his own inventing. He knows neither what he means 
himself, nor what they mean whom he opposes. \Vho 
ever supposed that David was an automaton poet, 
mourner and sl1pplicant? Of course he recorded his 
own experiences, his own feelings; but the record 
was so over-ruled that it became a full, perfect, and 
particular prophecy of the l\Iessiah." I confess this 
mode of defending Plenary Inspiration looks to me 
very like Charles Stuart's defence of his trusty ser- 
vant Strafford,-" faithful friend" that he was!- 
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that is to sayan abandonment of it to its fate. If 
David expressed his own feelings, related his own 
troubles, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, perils 
and deliverances, how can it be affirmed that his 
mind was infallibly guided or that the record in all 
its parts was the work of inspiration? Can it be 
thought that the Holy Ghost did that which the man 
David was able by human means to do himself? 
And is it maintained that any record of human 
thoughts and feelings will be free from the leaven of 
human infirmity? How can a reasoner, who ad- 
mits that David wrote as a man might write, mourned 
as a man might mourn, and uttered such strains of 
poetry as man might compose, maintain the plenary 
inspiration of Holy \V rit in the sense objected to by 
my father? That the events of David's life, his com- 
position of the Psalms included, were so ordered by 
Providence that the whole was typical and prophetic 
of our Lord and Saviour, this is just what my father 
would have insisted on, and is a way of viewing the 
subject perfectly consonant with his whole concep- 
tion of the divine dealings with man, of the Inspira- 
tion of Scripture, and of the grand plan of divine go- 
vernment from the beginning of the world. If there 
are others who are disposed to join in this charge that 
the author of the Confessions fights against a shadow, 
let them read Dr. 'Vhitby's General Preface on In- 
spiration of Scripture, and I think they wi1l find the 
shadow to be a very substantial body-no dead body 
as yet, though p<:>rhaps in the way to be('ome so. 
Let them remember too that he anticipates this very 
objection at the beginning of Letter IV. "Let no- 
things count for nothing, and the dead bury the dead! 
'Vho but such ever understood the Tenet in this 
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sense? "-In what sense then do others understand 
it? \Vhat other sense is conceivable that does not 
destl'o.lJ the doctrine which it proposes to interpret?" 
But my father's view is decried as uns
1{e. \Vhat 
security have we for any part of the faith in Christ, if 
any part of what is contained in the Canon may be 
human error rather than divine truth? \Ve may ask 
in reply, what security can we have that faith is a 
genuine insight, a saving assuredness of divine truth 
if such an external, superficial security as this is in- 
dispensable? Such a security as this my father held 
most dangerous to the interests of true religion: it is 
a security like that of mandragora, which aHays the 
heat of fever by making the patient sleep to death. 
I could not of course enter here into a general de- 
fence of the treatise, even if I were prepared and 
competent to the task; but I will notice two instances 
in which it has been charged with obvious error, on 
the mere assumption that certain interpretations of 
Scripture, by no means universally adopted amongst 
noted divines, are unquestionably right. At page 
49 the author cites, among other passages which he 
conceives it not necessary to accept as the very word 
of God, Acts v. 53.--Gal. iii. 19. (IIeb. ii. 2. may 
refer to the same thing or it may not.) This ordina- 
tion or delivery of the Law by Angels, which my 
father looked "pon as a piece of human tradition, 
like that of 1\J ichael' s dispute with the Devil about 
the body of 
Ioses, mentioned by St. Jude,is solemnly 
declared to have been pre-announced in Psalm Ixviii. 
14-that is to say, a mere conjecture of some com- 
mentators is relied on as if it were the sentence of a 
sovereign inappeHable authority, or were supported 
by a true Catholic consent. The Psalmist only tells 
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us that the Lord rode upon Cherubim as in a trium- 
phal chariot, and that in this sublime equipage he 
descended on ßlount Sinai. The ordination of the 
Law by Angels is something quite different from the 
attendance of Angels upon the Lord, or their serving 
him as a chariot. To identify the one with the other 
is most arbitrary-a sample ofthe violent proceedings 
of Bible critics, who must furnish some sort of expla- 
nation of every difficult passage in Scripture in ac- 
cordance with the dogmatism of their school. To 
convey the Lord to Sinai-is to ordain the law at 
Sinai-or implies it I 
So again, the Angel of the Lord, who called upon 
the Israelites to curse bitter]y the inhabitants of l\Ie- 
roz, as we read in the Song of Deborah, is declared 
in the same undoubting way to be none other than 
our bh'ssed Lord Himself: and on the strength of 
this identification the curse is reckoned among those 
parts of Holy Scripture, specified at p. 27, which 
are referred by the sacred penman to a direct com- 
munication from God! Surely it is far safer, more 
consonant with the tenor of the passage and with a 
reasonable view of the whole subject, if we take this 
Angel of the Lord, as some learned divines have done, 
for Barak, the executor of divine wrath; and it will 
hardly be maintained by any considerate person, that 
the Almighty always executes his wrath by divine 
or e\"en by holy instruments. The vengeance of the 
I..ord may come, yet wrath be upon those by whom it 
comes.*' 


* I have lately perused an interesting manuscript 
commenting on the Confessions of an Inquiring Spi- 
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Can the maintainers of such views as those here 
objected to, be s.ure that they are really honourable to 
the Father of Lights-really fitted to inspire and con- 
firm tha.t abiding sense and untheorizing perception 
of the supreme goodness and wisdom of God, which 
is the deepest ground of belief in Him and fealty to- 
ward Him, as our personal Liege Lord, and the 1\10- 
ral Governor of the world? Can they be sure that 
the horror with which they receive any suggestion to 
the contrary does not proceed from attachment to a 
particular theory concerning the Bible, which they 
have been taught to identify with religion,-an at- 
tachment that has its seat in the fancy and under- 
standing, rather than from genuine zeal for the sta- 
bility of faith in the Holy Spirit, and pious jealousy 
lest any belief, conducive to the shining forth of his 


Tit, written by a decided dissentient from the views of 
the author, but a fair and straight-forward one, who 
sometimes, I think, mistakes the true import of those 
views, but never wilfully misrepresents them. This 
critique is written in so good a spirit, shews so much 
acuteness and knowledge of Scripture, and enters 
upon the examination of my father's little work in so 
elaborate and legitimate a manner, that I cannot help 
wishing the author would revise and publish it. I 
have no stronger desire with regard to the Letters on 
Inspiration than that they should be subjected to close 
and searching hOTtest criticism. A trial not fairly con- 
ducted can but throw darkness on the face of the 
subject.-Truth was never yet advanced by untruth. 
ful methods, except indirectly in the discussion which 
those Popish practices may lead to. 
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glory in the hearts and minds of his rational crea- 
tures, should be undermined? 
I shall cite in conclusion Adam Clarke's observa- 
tion on the event recorded in the v th chapter of 
Judges. This will serve to show that intelligent per- 
sons who believe, or think they believe, the popular 
doctrine of plenary inspiration have been unable to 
carry out such a belief consistently, or to accept in 
good earnest the servile bibliolatry, which maintains 
the moral blessedness of J ael, and insists on exalting 
l1er as a heroine-saint, actuated by the Spirit of holi- 
ness, a type of the meek mother of our merciful Re- 
deemer. 
After reciting the circumstances of the assassination 
under ten heads, he proceeds to say. "Now do we 
not find in all this bad faith, deceit, deep hypocrisy, 
lying, breach of treaty, contempt of religious rites, 
breach of the laws of hospitality, deliberate and un- 
provoked murder? But what can be said in her jus- 
tification? All that can be said, and all that has been 
said is simply this: 'She might have been sincere at 
first, but ,\as afterwards divinely directed to do what 
she did.' If this was so, she is sufficiently vindicated 
by the fact; for God has a right to dispose of the 
lives of his creatures as he pleases: and probably the 
cup of Sisera's iniquity was full, and his life already 
forfeited to the justice of God. But does it appear 
that she received any such direction from God? 
There is no sufficient evidence of it: it is true that 
Deborah, a prophetess, declares her blessed abo'l:ewo- 
men; and this seems to intimate that her conduct 
was pleasing to God. If Deborah was inspired on 
this occasion, her words are a presumptive proof that 
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the act was right; unless we are to understand it as 
a simple declaration of the reputation she should be 
held in among her own sex.... But we do not find 
one word from J ael herself, stating how she was led 
to do an act repugnant to her feelings as a woman, 
contrary to good faith, and a breach of the rules of 
hospitality. N or does the sacred penman say one 
word to explain the case; as in the case of Ehud, he 
states the fact, and leaves his readers to form their 
own opinion." 
" To say as has been said in the case of Eglon, that 
, Sisera was a public ene11l!l, and any of the people 
whom he oppressed might be justified in taking away 
his life,' is a very dangerous position, as it refers one 
of the most solemn acts of judgment and justice to 
the caprice, or prejudice, or enthusiastic feeling of 
every individual who may persuade himself, that he 
is not only concerned in the business, but authorized 
by God to tåke vengeance by his own hand. \Vhile 
justice and law are in the world, God never will, as 
he never did, abandon cases of this kind to the ca- 
price, prejudice, or party feeling of any man. The 
conduct of Ehud and Jael are before the tribunal of 


..., On verse 24 of the following chapter (Ju.dges 
chap. v.) A. Clarke has the following note: "Blessed 
above women shall J ael be. She shall be highly 
celebrated as a most heroic woman; all the Israelitish 
women shall glory in her. I do not understand these 
words as expressive of the di\1ine approbation towards 
Jael.-The word bless, both in l-Iebrewand Greek, 
often signifies to praise, to speak u'ell ç(, to celebrate, 
This is most probably the sense here." 
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God: I will not justify, I dare not absolutely con- 
demn; there I leave them, and entreat my readers to 
do the like." 
Honest Adam, this cannot be: if you wished your 
readers to form no judgment on the case, you should 
not have gone so far in attempting to direct their 
judgment. Upon such a survey the mind involun- 
tarily passes sentence on the deed, as presented to us 
in the Bible narrative. J ael herse{l is before the tri- 
bunal of God, and we dare not determine what his 
decision has been on any human being rendering the 
last account- no not even in the instance of Judas; 
but the Jael of Judges our heart and our reason can- 
not but condemn. 


N .B.-I feel assured that a passage, left without an 
explanatory sentence, through the inadvertence of 
haste, will be taken by the candid reader in the spi- 
rit in which it was conceived. It will not be sup- 
posed that, in that passage, any parallel, however 
slight or partial, between a fallible human being and 
the sinless Saviour of mankind was insinuated, or that 
any thing more was meant than an iHustration, such 
as might reverently be made,-a comparison not of 
persons, but remotely of situation and circumstance. 


THE END. 


c. WHI'ITl
GIIA:\I, CH(::;WlCh. 
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